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Cable  T.V.  coming  to  Sewanee 


BY  JEFF  DUNN-RANKIN . 

IT  SEEMS  Sewanee's  status  as  a  sanctuary 
from  the  evils  of  the  modern  world  is  slowly  de- 
teriorating. We  now  operate  on  a  "normal"  five- 
day  week,  the  Union  Theatre  now  shows  movies 
the  same  year  that  they  come  out,  and  finally, 
can  it  be?... Cable  T.V.  is  coming  to  Sewanee. 
There  is  still  some  question  as  to  what  use  the 
University  will  make  of  its  open  "access  chan- 
nel", and  the  Deans  have  not  made  a  final  deci- 
sion as  to  what  services  will  be  allowed  in  the 
dormitories,  but  Sewanee  will  definitely  have 
Cable  T.V.  within  the  next  year,  or,  probably, 
sooner. 

The  contract  was  signed  last  June,  according 
to  Tom  Watson,  Assistant  to  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor forSpecial  Projects.  National  T.V.  Cable 
Company,  with  its  Regional  Office  in  McMinn- 
ville,  approached  the  University  about  two  years 
ago.  After  working  out  the  details  of  the  con- 
tract and  overcoming  a  few  problems,  the  con- 
tracts were  signed  this  summer.  It  was  hoped 
that  National  T.V.  might  start  hanging  cable  by 
the  time  school  started,  but  no  work  in  Sewanee 
has  yet  been  done. 

Cables  have  been  laid  in  Monteagle,  and  in 
fact,  Monteagle  has  had  cable  T.V.  for  about  a 
month.  When  Roger  Rule,  assistant  to  the  Re- 
gional Manager  of  National  T.V.  in  McMinn- 
ville,  was  asked  by  the  Purple  when  work  would 
begin  in  Sewanee,  he  answered  "Oh,  as  soon  as 
possible." 

WHEN  ASKED  if  he  could  be  more  specific, 
he  said  "As  soon  as  we  can  hang  the  wire  and 
plug  everyone  in."  A  Sewanee  Purple  reporter 
then  asked  Rule  if  he  could  specify  at  least  a 
season  of  the  year  when  service  will  begin,  and 
he  did  state  "tentatively"  that  "We  hope  to  see 
some  kind  of  action  up  there  by  Christmas." 
He  added  that  everything  should  be  turned  on 
by  spring  if  all  goes  well. 

According  to  Mr.  Watson,  the  contract  with 
National  T.V.  stated  that  the  University  will 
have  control  over  the  cable  company's  activities 
on  the  Domain.  Specifically,  the  University  de- 
cides where  the  cables  will  and  will  not  run.  The 
details  have  not  been  thought  out  yet,  but  Mr. 
Watson  suggests  that  all  dormitory  common 
rooms  and  all  University  television  lounges  (such 
as  the  one  in  the  Bishop's  Common)  will  be 
hooked  up  to  a  cable.  He  also  suggested  that 
cables  will  be  run  to  all  academic  buildings  in 
the  event  there  is  ever  any  desire  to  use  a  tele- 
vision there.  Dupont  Library  will  definitely  be 
hooked  up  and,  in  fact,  Non  Print  Services 
N.PS.)  will  undoubtedly  play  a  major  role  in 
the  utilization  of  Sewanee's  access  channel. 

The  term  "access  channel"  means  that  there 
will  be  one  channel  in  the  cable  lines  always  a- 
vailable  to  the  University  for  whatever  the  Uni- 
versity needs  it  for.  \J  o  specific  plans  have  been 
made  yet,  but  there  is  tremendous  potential. 
The  channel  could  be  used  to  broadcast 
throughout  S  ewanee  a  guest  speaker  or  a  special 
concert.  Mr.  Watson  also  forsees  the  potential 
for  a  University-run  W.U.TS.  television  station 
with  talk  shows,  etc. 

THE  LIST  OF  new  stations  and  services  that 
will  become  available  is,  again,  tenative.    There 


will  be  eleven  channels  with  the  potential  for 
twelve  more  in  the  future.  We  will  have  all  three 
major  networks,  of  course,  as  well  as  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Station  out  of  Nashville.  We  may 
also  get  a  major  west  coast  and  east  coast  sta- 
tion. Ted  Turner's  all  news  station  (Cable  M  ews 
Network)  and  an  all-sports  station  are  also  being 
contemplated.  Ultimately,  S  ewanee  may  be  see- 
ing a  station  featuring  only  shows  for  children. 
N  ational  T.V.  makes  the  final  decision  after  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  requests  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  community. 

The  cost  of  the  new  service  will  not  financial- 
ly ruin  any  students.  1 1  will  cost  each  dormitory 
S10.00  per  month  to  be  hooked  into  cable.  This 
approximate  20  cents  per  student  will  either  be 
figured  into  his  board  or  his  tuition.  The  KB.O. 
and  Showtime  services  cost  extra  and  the  Uni- 
versity does  not  plan  on  subscribing  to  them  at 
this  time.  Dean  J.  Douglas  Seiters  said  that  it 
will  be  up  to  other  organizations  with  their  own 
buildings  (such  as  fraternities)  to  make  their 
own  decisions  about  subscribing  to  these  chan- 
nels, but  that  the  Deans  of  Students  maintain 
the  right  to  decide  what  will  be  done  with  Uni- 
versity televisions  in  University  buildings.  He 
set  forth  two  reasons  why  he  presently  is  against 
having  KB.O.  in  the  dorms:  first,  he  said 
"philosophically,  I  am  against  encouraging  stu- 
dents to  spend  their  time  watching  T.V." 


He  said  it  is  the  job  of  the  Deans  of-Jtudents 
to  set  the  tone  in  the  dormitories,  and  that  pro- 
viding students  with  24-hour-a-day  movies  did 
not  seem  to  fit  in  with  the  academic  mission  of 
the  University.  He  said  it  is  especially  trouble- 
some to  spend  extra  money  (in  the  way  of  sub- 
scription fees)  on  this  encouragement  not  to 
study. 

WHEN  ASKED  if  the  students  of  a  dormi- 
tory might  be  allowed  to  "buck-up"  for  the 
H.B.O.  orShowtime  services,  he  said  he  felt  that 
no  matter  who  subscribed  to  the  services,  it 
would  ultimately  become  an  administrative 
problem,  especially  when  students  were  delin- 
quent in  payment  of  their  bill.  However,  Rule, 
while  stressing  that  the  company  would  do  no- 
thing without  University  approval,  did  say  that 
there  is  one  name  put  down  on  a  subscription  to 
extra  cable  services  and  that  "the  sole  responsi- 
bility (to  pay)  would  be  that  of  the  person 
whose  name  is  on  it." 

Dean  Seiters  stressed  that  he  has  hardly  been 
approached  on  the  matter  of  cable  T.V.  and  so 
has  not  given  it  thorough  consideration.  Ha  said 
the  student  body  will  be  consulted  before  any 
final  decision  is  made,  and  "if  everyone  feels 
like  they  just  have  to  have  H.B.O.,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  Deans  will  put  up  a  big  fight. 


Deans  speak  on  promises,  changes  expected 
in  the  way  school  will  ran  this  fall 


BY  JOJO  KINNEY 


THE  START  OF  a  new  year  is  always  excit- 
ing for  everyone.  For  the  anxious  freshman  who 
eagerly  awaits  the  fun-filled  experiences  in  store 
for  him,  for  the  upperclassmen  who  ardently 
look  forward  to  the  bevy  of  new  faces,  and  for 
the  zealous  senior  who  is  determined  to  finally 
get  his  act  together,  the  first  few  weeks  of 
school  can  serve  as  a  gauge  to  how  the  rest  of 
the  school  year  will  be.  1 1  may  be  a  great  "com- 
ing-out" party  for  some.  For  others  it  may  be 
the  perfect  time  to  do  away  with  frivolous  atti- 
tudes and  to  assume  the  role  of  the  conscien- 
tious student. 

The  importance  of  academics  can  not  be 
overemphasized.  The  university's  distance  from 
the  big-city  life  and  the  mountains  inspiring 
beauty  undoubtedly  enhance  and  encourage 
scholastic    efforts. 

Dean  Cushman  feels  confident  that  stringent 

Ginsberg  to  speak  here 

POET  ALLEN  Ginsberg  will  speak  at  Convo- 
cation Hall  on  Thursday,  September  16,  presen- 
ted by  the  Student  Forum.  An  informal  work- 
shop will  be  held  in  the  afternoon  before  Gins- 
berg speaks  at  8:00  that  evening. 

A  member  of  the  "Beat"  generation  of  poets 
and  writers,  Ginsberg  has  maintained  both  na- 
tional and  international  fame  since  the  1950's. 


enforcement  of  the  "quiet  hours"  will  minimize 
student  complaints  about  the  impossibility  of 
studying  in  dorm  rooms.  For  students  who  wish 
to  study  elsewhere,  the  vastly  improved  night- 
study  area  and  the  open  carrels  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  library  can  be  useful.  Although 
they  stress  academics,  the  deans  are  aware  that 
the  social  life  at  Sewanee  is  also  an  important 
aspect  of  the  college  experience. 

BOTH  DEANS  ARE  eager  for  the  students  to 
enjoy  as  well  as  to  be  challenged  by  Sewanee. 
With  the  new  schedule,  the  ever-so-familiar 
Wednesday  hangover  will  be  less  of  a  problem, 
but  that  does  not  imply  that  the  social  life  up 
here  will  be  any  less  exciting.  Dean  Seiters  feels 
there  will  be  enough  fraternity  activities  to  keep 
the  weekends  lively.  he  also  encourages 
students  to  take  advantage  of  the  cultural  events 
provided  by  the  university. 

he  also  wants  to  discourage  students  from 
drinking  and  driving.  The  penalty  for  DUI  has 
been  raised  to  a  minimum  fine  of  $250.00  and 
48  hours  in  jail.  So  think  twice  the  next  time 
you  get  an  urge  to  drive  to  the  Truck  Stop 
right  after  some  Bacchic  revel.  I  f  caught  by  the 
Sewanee  police  the  drunk  driver  can  be  fined  a 
maximum  of  $250.00  and  will  probably  lose 
driving  priveleges. 

Finally,  Dean  Seiters  wanted  to  thank  the 
fraternities  for  being  so  cooperative  about  the 
new  rush  rules.  Those  rules  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  ensuring  fairness  and  of  preventing 
the  freshmen  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
rush  efforts. 


The  Sewanee  Purple 
September  8,  1982 


IFC's  last  chance? 


Rush  rules  changed  again 


BY  TRIPPE  CHEEK 


AS  LONG  AS  Sewanee  has  fraternities  and  a 
Dean  of  Students  or  two,  there  are  sure  to  be 
Rush  rules  which  freshmen  men  find  hard  to  live 
by. 

This  year,  Dean  of  Men  J.  DouglasSeiters  has 
tightened  the  University's  policies  on  how  much 
contact  fraternity  members  may  make  with 
freshmen  males  until  Shake  Day, September  27. 

While  all  of  the  changes  have  officially  come 
through  the  I  nter-Fraternity  Council,  most  were 
at  least  suggested  by  the  Dean,  then  approved  by 
thel  FC. 

'1  feel  that  the  response  from  the  leadership 
of  the  fraternities  -  though  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  rank  and  file  -  has  been  positive,"  said 
Seiters  about  reaction  to  the  IFC  rules.  'I'm 
pleased." 

I  FC  president  Jim  Laughlin  seemed  to  agree, 
at  least  partially,  with  Seiters'assessment  of  the 
situation  last  week.  '1  think  Rush  is  going  to  be 
all  right,  really  ...  I  hope,"  he  said. 

PURPLE  NEWS  Editor  Jeff  Dunn-Rankin 
interviewed  Laughlin  last  week,  and  some  of  his 
comments  on  the  new  Rush  regulations  follow. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  new  rules  is  listed 
as  "Number  12"  in  the  Rush  regulations,  and 
reads:  "No  unauthorized  social  gatherings  may 
take  place  where  there  are  more  than  six  fresh- 
men and  three  members  of  the  same  fraternity 
before  the  end  of  formal  Rush,  Sept.  27." 

'1t  kind  of  needs  to  be  tied  down,"  said 
Laughlin,  commenting  on  whether  this  new  rule 
would  actually  help  clean  up  Rush. 

'Seiters  just  wanted  to  get  rid  of  things  like 
kegs  at  (  Lake)  Cheston  and  the  Cross  and  those 
blatantly  illegal  things  that  were  going  on  all  the 
time  last  year,"  Laughlin  said. 

"The  only  problem  is,  it's  real  open-ended  - 
like,  three  and  six  -  you  could  go  down  to  the 
Pub  any  night  and  find  that  violated." 

LAUGHLIN  SAID  that  he  thinks  some  Rush 
violations  go  on  all  the  time.  Such  violations  as 
fraternity  members  being  in  a  freshman's  room 
or  the  buying  of  beer  for  freshmen,  he  said, 
probably  go  on  all  the  time. 

But,  he  said,  he  thinks  such  activity  is  "small- 
scale." 

The  new  rules  are  seen  by  Laughlin  as  sort  of 
a  "last-chance"  situation.  "Until  about  three  or 
four  years  ago,"  he  said,  "the  Dean  of  Men  had 
always  done  the  Rush  rules  all  by  himself." 

At  that  time,  according  to  Laughlin,  Dean 
Seiters  decided  to  give  the  I  FC  a  hand  in  the 
drafting  of  rules.  But  after  last  year's  Rush, 
when  rules  were  "violated  over  and  over  and 
over  again,"  Laughlin  said,  the  I  FC  may  not  get 
to  set  its  own  rules  if  Rush  does  not  improve  in 
the  Dean's  eyes  this  time  around. 

An  item  of  concern  for  some  involved  in  the 
Rush  decisions  was  the  idea  that  freshmen  may 
not  get  enough  contact  with  fraternities  to  make 
the  best  decision  possible. 

"Rush  is  shorter,  and  they're  cracking  down, 
so  you  don't  have  as  much  interaction  with 
freshmen  -  so  that  might  be  a  problem:  frat- 
ernities and  freshmen   not  knowing  one  ano- 


ther," Laughlin  said. 

"Maybe  in  some  ways  that's  true,"  responded 
Dean  Seiters  to  the  concern,  "but  we  reached  a 
point  where  we  had  to  make  a  decision." 

He  referred  to  the  way  fraternity  Rush  can 
often  disturb  a  freshman's  period  of  adjustment 
to  the  University,  and  said  it  was  a  question  of 
which  was  foremost  in  the  administration's 
goals  —  adjustment  to  an  academic  life,  or  entr- 
ance into  a  fraternity. 

"Does  the  University  concede,  or  does  the 
fraternity?"  Seiters  asked. 

He  also  referred  to  a  letter  he  said  that  had 
been  sent  out  over  the  summer  by  the  National 
Interfraternity  Council,  which  had  as  its  major 
point  that  "fraternities  should  align  themselves 


with  the  goals  of  the  universities,"  according  to 
the  Dean. 

"IF  I'M  going  to  have  anything  at  all  to  do 
with  the  fraternities,"  Seiters  stated,  "then  I  'm 
going  to  have  to  have  the  power  to  regulate 
them. 

'1  don't  think  that  in  this  type  of  commun- 
ity you  can  have  a  totally  independent  fraternity 
system,  like  they  have  at  state  universities." 

'1  f  I  couldn't  regulate  the  fraternities,  then  I 
would  be  forced  to  turn  the  stuff  over  to  a  fac- 
ulty board  or  someone  else  who  could." 

'1  f  the  fraternity  system  is  not  being  produc- 
tive, then  it's  time  for  an  adjustment." 


Fraternity  Rush  Rules  1982 


Formal   House    Visits:    Friday,   Sept.  17, 

Saturday,  Sept.  18,  and  Sunday,  Sept.  19. 

Return-House  Visits:  Sunday,  Sept.  26. 
Shake:  Monday,  Sept.  27,  1:00p.m. 

(1)  Fraternity  property  is  off  limits  to 
freshmen  except  for  formal  house  visits, 
return-house  visits,  and  the  two  designated 
periods  per  fraternity. 

(2)  No  fraternity  member  may  enter  a 
freshman 's  room. 

(3)No  more  than  three  freshmen  may  be 
present  in  a  fraternity  member's  room  at 
one  time.  If  a  freshman  is  in  a  fraternity 
member's  room,  not  more  than  three  mem- 
bers of  the  same  fraternity  may  be  present. 

(4)  No  freshman  may  leave  the  domain  of 
the  University  in  the  presence  of  a  frater- 
nity member. 

(5)  No  rushing  will  be  tolerated  off  cam- 
pus. 

(6)  No  fraternity  member  may  furnish  or 
buy  alcoholic  beverages  for  a  freshman. 

(7)  Each  fraterrnity  will  be  allowed  to  have 
two  two-hour  periods  during  which  fresh- 
men will  be  allowed  on  fraternity  property. 

No  alcoholic  beverages  will  be  permitted 


at  these  functions,  and  the  total  expenses 
may  not  exceed  $650.  Donations  will  be 
included  in  this  total  and  receipts  must  be 
turned  in  to  the  IFC  for  review  on  demand. 

(8)  No  fraternity  funds  are  allowed  toward 
rush  except  for  formal  house  visits,  return- 
house  visits,  and  the  two  designated  periods 
per  fraternity. 

(9)  Fraternities  are   limited   to  giving  no 
more   than   thirty-five   bids.    This  figure 
includes  bids  given  during  both  regular  rush 
and  football/soccer  rush. 

(10)  Freshmen  may  accept  bids  up  until 
seven  days  after  registration  for  second 
semester. 

(11)  Fraternities  must  complete  and  submit 
bid  cards  by  8:30  p.m.  Sunday,  Sept.  26. 
Freshmen  will  pick  up  their  bids  at  10:00 
p.m.  on  Sunday.  Between  8:30  p.m.  on 
Sunday  and  1:00  p.m.  on  Monday,  frat- 
ernity members  will  speak  to  freshmen 
only  in  the  form  of  a  "passing  hello." 
Freshmen  may  not  accept  a  bid  before  1 
p.m.  on  Monday,  Sept.  27. 

(12)  No  unauthorized  social  gatherings  may 
take  place  where  there  are  more  than  six 
freshmen  and  three  members  of  the  same 
fraternity  before  the  end  of  formal  rush, 
Sept.  27. 


John  Higgins  (left) 

and  Dan  Brown 

were  two  of  the 

Alpha  Tau  Omegas 

who  helped  paint 

the  Sewanee  Youth 

Center  last 

Saturday. 

(Photo  by  Trippe 

Cheek) 
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Xrippe  Olueek 

JUST  AS  A  kind  of  introduction  for  you  folks  who 
weren't  here  last  semester  and  were  not  exposed  to  a 
Purple  which  was  at  least  partially  under  my  hand: 

I  was  one  of  two  editors  of  the  newspaper  last  sem- 
ester, I  am  a  junior  in  the  college,  I  have  been  in  news- 
paper work,  full-  and  part-time,  since  I  was  fifteen,  I 
live  in  Cannon  Hall,  and  I  am  short,  overweight,  and 
obstinate. 

Now  that  we  are  better  acquainted,  let  us  proceed 
to  work  our  way,  together,  through  one  of  my  typically 
rambling  editorials. 


I    LEARNED   MANY  things  over  this  past  ! 

Working  at  a  daily  newspaper  for  the  first  time,  I 
learned  how  to  become  completely  inured  to  deadlines. 

I  learned  that  Dead  Men  don't  wear  Plaid  and  that 
Real  Men  don't  eat  Quiche. 

I  learned  that  right-wing  strongman  Alexander 
Haig  could  change  his  role  to  "most  moderate  man  in 
the  Reagan  administration"  simply  by  resigning. 

I  learned  that,  when  it  came  down  to  it,  I  act- 
ually could  agree  with  the  President  occasionally  — 
on  the  latest  tax  bill,  for  instance. 

I  did  not  learn  a  quick  way  to  make  lots  of  money, 
unfortunately. 

t  ALSO  BEGAN  to  suspect  that  time  heals  many 
things,  just  as  the  old  saying  intimates.  To  my  dis- 
belief, upon  reflection,  I  discovered  that  I  spent  three 
months  without  once  thinking  about  whether  a  five- 
day  week  was  preferable  to  a  six-day  week. 

I  worried  not  once  about  the  establishment  of 
probation  in  a  system  of  Honor. 

Never  crossing  my  mind  was  the  problem  of 
student  apathy,  or  the  aroma  of  El  Ranchero  at 
Gailor. 

And  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  appearance,  every 
so  often,  of  summer  vacations  is  one  of  the  things 
that  makes  Sewanee,  indeed,  not  the  Real  World. 

In  the  Real  World,  problems  do  not  become  healed 
over  the  summer  -  some  kinds  of  problems  get  worse 

f einstein  mourned 
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when  the  tempuFatures  rise.  Look  at  inner  city  unrest. 
BUT  HERE  ON  the  Mountain,  things  are  forgotte 


ibut  and  waxed  over  while  we  go  home  to  sleep  late  and  nere,  but  anywhere.  It's  transient 


work  at  fast-food 


BY  DAVID  TURNBOW 

That's  why  student  opinion  makes  so  little  difference 
the  grand  scheme  of  operations  —  probably  not  just 


,    I  would  propose  all  my 
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All  the  holes  in  University  Avenue  are  patched.  All  changes  which  might  affect  students  in  the  second 


the  scratched  doors  are  repainted.  And  all  the 


Because  in  September,  everything  is  healed. 


Editor's  Note:  In  accordance  with  the  Purple's 
policy  of  allowing  students  to  speak  their  minds,  we 
have  reserved  this  space  for  unrequested  comment.  The 
appearance  of  this  column  does  not  imply  that  the  staff 
of  the  Purple  agrees  with  its  contents,  and  neither  does 
this  note  mean  that  we  disagree  with  them. 

LAST  YEAR,  while  the  campus  was  busy  arguing 
over  five-  or  six-day  weeks,  the  English  department  held 
a  meeting  and  decided  not  to  rehire  professor  Sandy 
Feinstein.  Though  at  the  time,  few  students  were  told 
that  there  was  any  question  of  her  return,  they  are  now 
well  aware  of  her  absence  and  are  wondering  how  the 
English  department  could  have  made  such  an  odd  deci- 

Feinstein  was,  after  all,  an  excellent  lecturer,  friend, 
and  volunteer  guidance  counselor.  Many  students  and 
faculty  memebers  considered  her  the  best-or  only- 
writing  professor  at  Sewanee.  Feinstein  crammed  every 
spare  corner  with  comments,  often  adding  a  final  page  or 
two  of  suggestions.  Rewrites  were  encouraged,  and 
freshmen  not  only  had  the  chance  to  work  for  their 
grade  (instead  of  the  usual  guessing  and  hoping),  but 
they  could  learn  to  write  in  the  process. 

Though  it  is  strange  that  a  liberal  arts  college  placing 
such  emphasis  on  their  English  program  would  have 
demand  for  a  writing  professor  in  the  first  place  the 
need  for  Feinstein  was  obvious.  Many  professors  aware 
that  writing  is  a  skill  necessary  in  every  field,  have  been 
alarmed  at  the  bad  papers  their  upperclass  students  turn 


Lisa  iTl€ 


in.  Not  only  did  Feinstein  teach  her  own  classes  writing 
skills,  but  students  she  had  never  met  would  come  to  her 
for  help  on  term  papers  or  job  applications-often  sent 
by  a  professor  in  another  department. 

FEINSTEIN'S  ABILITY  to  teach  writing  became  so 
widely  known  that  students  would  pace  the  hall  outside 
her  office  every  afternoon  waiting  for  a  chance  to  see 
her,  and  it  was  necessary  to  line  up  at  4:30  on  registra- 
tion morning  to  sign  up  for  her  class.  One  faculty  mem- 
ber called  her  Sewanee's  Socrates,  noting  that  she  was 
rarely  seen  about  campus  without  a  crowd  of  students 
around  her. 

The  loss  of  a  professor  in  such  demand  seems  a  sense- 
less waste,  and  few  outside  of  the  English  department 
understand  why  it  was  allowed  to  happen.  Granted,  the 
department  was  under  no  obligation  to  rehire  her,  for 
she  was  only  hired  as  a  substitute  in  the  first  place.  But 
even  after  her  substitute  period  was  up,  there  was  a  vac- 
ancy in  the  department.  Department  members  say  that 
a  new  professor  was  needed  to  teach  American  Litera- 
ture, but  this  is  obviously  not  true;  professor  Carla 
Mazzini  was  already  qualified  to  teach  that  course. 

Likewise,  rumors  of  a  personal  dislike  for  Feinstein 
causing  another  professor  to  vote  her  out  also  are  incon- 
ceivable, for  it  would  be  an  unimaginable  selfish  use  of 
authority  to  deny  hundreds  of  students  better  education 
because  of  one's  personal  grudges. 

The  only  motive  I  can  think  of  for  not  rehiring  Fein- 
stein  is  a  general  following  of  a  traditional  procedure. 


Few  people  understand  what  this  procedure  is,  and 
fewer  understand  why  it  is,  but  it  has  something  to  do 
with  maintaining  a  traditional  English  staff. 

FEINSTEIN  WAS  certainly  untraditional.  She  ought 
to  have  realized  that  her  appearance  would  be  more  im- 
portant to  many  than  how  she  taught,  that  new  profes- 
sors do  not  wear  jeans  under  their  gown  or  floppy  hats 
to  outdoor  concerts.  And  they  should  not  create  a 
ruckus  upon  arrival,  trying  to  change  all  the  comfortable 
old  ways  everyone  has  become  accustomed  to. 

But  if  Feinstein  was  not  rehired  for  the  sake  of  com- 
fort and  tradition,  then  something  is  terribly  wrong. 
Certain  people  have  stopped  thinking  and  allowed  a 
dead,  useless  (though  traditional)  ideal  to  suffocate  rea- 

It  is  certainly  hard  to  break  away  from  the  old  prac- 
tices people  are  used  to,  from  safe,  standard  procedures 
and  quaint  traditions.  But  the  very  basis  of  liberal  arts 
itself,  our  oldest  and  most  important  tradition,  is  to  seek 
the  highest  good.  Losing  an  excellent  professor  in  order 
to  hang  on  to  a  useless,  outdated  standard  is  hardly  seek- 
ing that  good.  It  is,  rather,  refusing  to  change  or  think - 
a  dangerous  practice  because  it  plants  the  seeds  of  preju- 


FEINSTEIN  IS  NOW  teaching  at  UCLA,  where  she 
Drking  on  the  completion  of  her  doctorate. 
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yearbook  blues 
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Editor's  Note:  It  appears  that  this  year's  edition  of 
the  Cap  and  Gown,  Sewanee's  version  of  a  yearbook, 
will  be  several  months  late.  Heather  Patchett  editor  of 
the  Cap  and  Gown,  explains  why  in  this  column,  and 
also  lets  us  know  about  some  apparently  serious  prob- 
lems with  the  way  the  annual  is  done. 


THE  FIRST  DAY  of  summer  vacation,  I  got  up.  I 
stumbled  past  the  cardboard  liquor  boxes  containing 
college  and  down  the  stairs  to  breakfast.  On  the  way, 
I  tripped  over  a  cropper  in  the  dining  room.  A  cropper 
is  an  unpackable  object  which  is  used  in  yearbook  prod- 
uction to  mark  picture  dimensions.  They  do  not  belong 
in  dining  rooms.  This  particular  dining  room  contained, 
however,  two  croppers,  seven  boxes,  and  a  typewriter. 
After  seeing  all  this,  I  felt  ill  and  went  back  to  bed. 

The  second  day  of  summer  vacation,  I  got  up. 
Nothing  in  the  dining  room  had  moved.  In  fact,  for  a 
week  nothing  moved.  Then  we  had  company  for  dinner 
and  the  boxes,  etc.,  were  stacked  in  an  inconspicuous 
corner  of  the  dining  room.  There  they  remained  for  a 
month. 

The  thought  of  producing  a  yearbook  over  the  sum- 
mer is  not  appealing  to  anyone.  For  that  first  month, 
every  time  I  walked  into  the  dining  room  my  feelings 
were  closely  akin  to  those  of  Dante  as  Virgil  led  him  into 
hell.  There  was  no  easy  way  out  thanks  to  that  deadly 
sin  of  pride.  But  why,  you  might  ask,  was  the  yearbook 
not  already  finished? 

WELL,  1  CAN  take  some  of  the  blame.  When  I 
accepted  the  "honor"  of  editing  the  1982  Cap  and 
Gown,  I  had  some  serious  misconceptions  about  myself 
and  other  people.  Throughout  the  year,  I  discovered  I 
was  not  dedicated  to  the  yearbook  as  I  should  have 
been.  I  found  that  I  was  not  good  at  telling  other 
people,  particularly  people  with  tests  and  papers  due, 
that  they  had  to  finish  their  yearbook  assignments. 
Unfortunately,  what  they  did  not  do,  I  had  to.  I  had  to 
go  to  school  too.  When  it  came  down  to  it  though, 
school  had  to  come  first  and  the  yearbook  suffered. 
(Some  of  my  professors  will  likely  argue  this  point.) 

I  found  that  unless  I  did  something  myself  or  sat  on 
someone  until  they  did  it,  it  would  never  get  done. 
This  is  a  rude  awakening  when  your  staff  swore  in  Sept- 
ember to  stand  by  the  yearbook  through  hell  and  high 
water.  In  addition,  the  faculty  does  not  seem  to  care 
about  a  yearbook  beyond  the  book's  ability  to  identify 
faces.  Our  advisor,  through  no  real  fault  of  his  own, 
knows  nothing  about  yearbook  design  and  production. 
The  Publications  Board  was  not  much  more  help  beyond 
its  reins  on  our  spending.  Now,  one  may  say  that  if  I 
had  wanted  help,  I  should  have  asked.  I  was  given  tons 
of  advice,  but  no  willing  hands.  Everyone  had  ideas  and 
desires,  but  no  one,  students  or  faculty,  was  willing  to 
put  forth   the  effort  and  time  necessary  to  produce  a 


book  of  which  Sewanee  could  be  proud. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  University  of  the  South  has 
vast  untapped  creative  resources.  I  had  hoped  I  could 
find  and  utilize  them.  I  failed.  The  majority  of  the 
photography  was  done  by  a  woman  not  connected  with 
the  University.  Surely  there  must  be  one  among  us  who 
can  take,  develop,  and  print  a  picture!  I  personally  did 
over  200  layouts  for  the  book.  Where  are  our  art 
majors? 

I  LOVE  SEWANEE.  I  had  a  dream  of  capturing  her 
in  a  new  way  in  this  book  and  despite  the  fact  that  I 
hate  it  and  most  times  it  is  pure  hell,  I  cannot  quit.  I 
feel  I  have  a  responsibility  to  the  University,  although 
most  people  here  know  nothing  of  the  book  beyond 
whether  or  not  they  received  one.  That  is  their  privilege. 
But  maybe  if  I  had  been  a  little  less  proud  and  given  up; 
if  there  was  no  1982  Cap  and  Gown,  maybe  people 
would  have  noticed.  Perhaps  some  would  even  volunteer 
to  work  and  really  come  through. 

There  have  been  suggestions  for  improving  participa- 
tion in  the  yearbook.  The  two  most  popular  are  aca- 
demic credit  and  financial  remuneration.  The  pro- 
duction of  a  yearbook  is  indeed  an  educational  exper- 
ience. But  so  is  participating  in  any  activity,  from  the 
football  team  to  Purple  Masque.  Sewanee  prides  herself 
in  remaining  an  academic  institution  first  and  shuns  such 
devices  as  athletic  scholarships  and  technical  training 
courses.  Offering  academic  credit  for  working  on  the 
yearbook  under  the  guise  of  "Journalism  101"  bastard- 
izes the  entire  meaning  of  a  Sewanee  diploma.  The  year- 
book is  not  an  academic  pursuit.  Neither  is  it  a  job  for 
which  one  can  expect  payment.  The  yearbook  is  an 
extracurricular  opportunity  to  broaden  one's  knowledge 
and  skills.  The  reward  comes  when  the  book  arrives  and 
one  can  see  all  the  beauty  and  the  effort  and  the  mem- 
ories bound  there,  forever.  No  amount  of  money  or 
credit  hours  can  come  close  to  that. 

The  only  solution  to  the  problem  is  to  find  ambi- 
tious, dedicated  people  who  are  willing  to  give  of  them- 
selves to  create  a  yearbook.  I  always  thought  that  Sew- 
anee attracted  that  type  of  person.  Maybe  the  standards 
are  falling  in  the  face  of  increased  college  costs  and  eco- 
nomic hard  times.  Sewanee  students,  more  and  more, 
are  becoming  spoiled  and  demanding.  When  they  are 
not  given  what  they  want,  will  they  be  willing  to  work 
for  it? 

THE  LAST  TWO  months  of  my  summer  vacation  I 
sat  in  the  dining  room  and  worked  on  the  yearbook. 
It  won't  come  out  until  December,  maybe  January. 
When  it  does,  I'll  know  why  I  stuck  with  it.  The  first 
time  I  see  the  book  all  the  work  will  be  worth  it.  Later 
I  will  agonize  over  mistakes  and  omissions,  but  I  will 
always  feel  as  though  it  is  a  part  of  me.  When  you  fin- 
ally receive  the  book,  please  look  at  it  and  appreciate 
the  work  it  took.  And  give  some  thought  to  making  a 
commitment  to  lending  a  hand  in  the  future--or  there 
will  not  be  another  yearbook. 
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WATCHING  THE  FRESHMEN  (and  I  use  that  term 
to  designate  the  entire  group  at  Sewanee  for  their 
first  year  of  higher  education)  stroll  down  University 
Avenue  with  their  books  in  one  arm  and  their  eyes  fixed 
intently  on  the  surface  of  the  sidewalk,  one  cannot  help 
but  notice  characteristics  that  suggest  the  continuing  and 
inevitable  process  of  decay  of  American  civil  religion  and 
social  propriety. 

These  characteristics  begin  to  show  themselves  when 
one  just  examines  a  freshman  leaning  against  a  wall;  if 
one  were  to  examine  a  freshman  at  a  social,  intellectual, 
athletic,  or  religious  function,  all  doubts  of  an  incorrect 
evaluation  would  be  alleviated.  Although  they  have 
been  on  this  campus  (our  campus)  since  the  end  of  Aug- 
ust, the  freshmen  have  obviously  failed  to  understand 
the  true  essence  of  the  Sewanee  experience  and,  in  turn, 
the  American  experience. 

THE  SEWANEE  experience  is,  as  any  one  of  the 
Deans  would  attest,  a  total  way  of  life;  it  is  a  mood  that 
never  leaves  you;  a  vapor  that  you  can't  exhale;  a  rain- 
storm that  lasts  for  more  than  forty  days.  When  making 
decisions  or  choosing  one  path  from  another,  your 
understanding  of  the  Sewanee  experience  plays  a  crucial 
role.  It  is  not  something  to  be  dealt  with  lightly.  It  is  a 
deep  and  serious  responsibility.  It  is  a  force  that  distin- 
guishes right  from  wrong,  and  moral  obligations  from 
anti-American  affiliations.  And  if  you. look  at  the  upper- 
classmen,  just  by  the  glow  in  their  eyes,  you  could  see 
that  they  have  experienced  it.  There  is  no  mistaking  this 
characterisitc.  Involved  in  extracurricular  activities  and 
athletics,  the  upperclassmen  not  only  keep  things  run- 
ning smoothly  but  they  make  the  vital  decisions  that 
affect  everyone,  and  they  make  them  in  consideration 
of  the  Sewanee  experience.  Extending  themselves 
beyond  mediocrity,  reaching  for  new  intellectual 
heights,  and  encouraging  others  (not  only  in  this  com- 
munity but  the  nation  and  world  also)  to  do  the  same, 
the  upperclassmen  are  the  last  hope  for  the  revitalization 
of  American  civil  religion.  It  is  the  upperclassmen  who 
run  this  institution.  There  is  no  mistaking  this.  Indir- 
ectly assuming  administrative  positions,  the  upperclass- 
men have  begun  the  ttyrd  phase  of  "liberating"  the  Univ- 
ersity. As  they  begin  to  assume  more  and  more  admin- 
istrative positions  and  roles,  they  will  nudge  the  reigns  of 
power  from  the  Deans,  Provost,  and  even  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor. It  will  be  a  peaceful  COUP  D'ETAT.  It  will  be 
the  removal  of  the  most  anti-American  generation  in  our 
great  history;  an  anti-American  generation  that  no  more 
believes  in  the  preservation  of  national  interests  than 
they  do  the  successful  insemination  of  the  Great  Panda 
bear  in  the  Washington  Zoo.  There  is  no  mistaking  this. 

But,  infiltrated  in  the  ranks  of  the  upperclassmen,  the 
administration  has  cast  some  spies.  Like  an  albatross, 
these  spies  follow  the  upperclassmen,  and  they  are  the 
Freshmen.  Proud,  pervasive,  and  pessimistic,  the  Fresh- 
men are  trying  to  destroy  the  last  remnants  of  the  Sew- 
anee experience.  Brainwashed  by  the  anti-American 
propaganda  that  our  "Big  Brother,"  the  administration, 
is  dispensing,  the  Freshmen  will  not  be  successful.  When 
they  finally  realize  that  salvation  can  only  be  found 
through  the  upperclassmen's  experience  of  American 
civil  religion  and  social  propriety,  a  euphemism  for  the 
"Sewanee  experience,"  rather  than  the  twisted,  dis- 
torted, and  misleading  half-truths  of  the  administration, 
they  will  grasp  for  the  opportunity  to  taste  this  exper- 
ience (which  could  be  as  rewarding  as  that  of  an  apple). 

SURPRISINGLY,  it  is  not  the  Freshman  men  who 
are  the  administration's  most  ardent  agents,  but  rather 
the  Freshman  women.  Bouncing  around  campus  with 
their  cute  smiles  and  even  cuter  words  of  wit,  these 
Freshman  women  are,  for  all  practical  reasons,  the  anti- 
thesis of  a  "Joanre  Cunningham,"  type-A  personality. 
see  page  six 
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Their  true  anti-American  affiliations  can  only  be  seen, 
nonetheless,  at  night;  when,  like  vampires,  they  search 
for  victims  for  the  administration.  Their  routine  is  con- 
sistent. While  at  a  party,  an  upperclassman  happens  to 
notice  a  Freshman  woman  drinking  a  Tab  and  standing 
innocently  by  herself:  apparently  nervous,  apprehen- 
sive, and  withdrawn.  Walking  over  to  her,  he  introduces 
himself  politely,  asks  her  name,  and  maintains  a  trite  but 
meaningful  conversation.  In  the  true  spirit  of  American 
civil  religion  and  social  propriety,  he  asks  her  if  he  can 
walk  her  to  her  dorm.  A  glimmer  of  infatuation  shoots 
from  her  eyes  as  she  accepts  the  offer.  As  they  begin  to 
walk,  their  conversation  takes  a  turn  for  serious  conver- 
sation, and  it  is  at  this  point  that  her  anti-American  affil- 
iations begin  to  take  form.  She  complains  that  she  is 
homesick;  she  babbles  about  her  "home-sick-honey." 
When  they  get  to  the  dorm,  she  coldly  thanks  the 
virtuous  American  for  being  so  nice.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  she  rejects  her  chance  for  an  understanding  of  the 
Sewanee  experience.  By  rejecting  this  young  man,  this 
American  (who  has  been  molded  by  God),  she  is,  in  es- 
sence, rejecting  America.  She  is  rejecting  all  notions  of 
an  American  civil  religion  and  social  propriety. 
Democracy  is  surely  falling. 

Who  says  being  a  freshman  girl  isn  *t  any 

fun?  Just  ask  these  five  young  ladies,  who 

weren't  at  all  too  busy  studying  to  do  a 

little  posing  for  the  Purple  cameras, 

(Photo  by  Morgan  Bomar) 


VILIAGE  WINE  §  SPIRITS  SHOPPE 

LIQUOR 
STORE 

AT  THE  SMOKEHOUSE  IN  MONTEAGLE 


Special  Order  At  No  Extra  Charge 

Call  Collect  For  Case  Prices 

And  Party  Orders  924-2288 


OPEN   8 


-10   p.r 


TIL  11    p.rn.   FRI.  &  SAT. 


Come     see     our     expanded     selection     of     Germa 
French,    and    California    wines.       Also    in/  hard 
find  Greek.  Italian,  and  Japanese  selections. 

Watch  Sewanee  Siren  for  weekly  specials. 

Students. 

Come  See  Us  For  Our  Doily 


specials 


TAKE  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY 
FOR  A  REAL  TREAT. 


Monteagle,  TN.     Phone  615-924-2268 
CONVENTION  CENTER  AND  LODGE  NOW  OPEN 


Seating  Capacities  (Banquet-style--420  people,  Auditorium--550) 

Facilities  now  available  for  fraternity,  sorority,  and  club  functions. 

Call  James  David  Oliver  for  details.   Come  see  our  newly  opened  lodge. 

Rustic  decor/equipped  with  modern  conveniences  such  as:   color  TV,  electri 

heat,  carpeting,  spacious  rooms,  &  country  ham-shaped  swimming 

pool.  Very  competitive  rates.   Come  down  and  look  at  one  of  our  rooms. 


Call 


,  for 
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Dean,  police  ready  for  crackdown  on  alcohol  this  year 


BY  JENNY  WRIGHT 


ONE  OF  THE  most  controversial  issues 
facing  the  Sewanee  student  this  fall  is  the  new 
crackdown  on  public  display  of  alcohol. 

When  asked  about  the  crackdown.  Chief 
Waggoner  stated,  'Sewanee  will  be  just  like  your 
hometown.  There  will  be  no  walking  up  and 
down  the  streets  with  beer  cans.  However,  you 
can  be  in  the  yard  of  any  fraternity  house  as 
long  as  the  alcoholic  beverage  is  in  a  cup. 

"There  will  be  no  drinking  in  the  streets. 
Any  student  found  doing  so  will  be  asked  to 
pour  the  beverage  out."  He  then  added,  "These 
rules  are  not  new  rules.  They  have  been  in  ef- 
fect for  three  or  four  years.  They  are  just  going 
to  be  more  strictly  enforced  this  year." 

DEAN  SEITERS  explained  the  new  strictness 
as  "renewed  energies  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year."  He  continued,  '1  feel  that  as  a  member 
of  this  community  with  children  of  my  own, 
that  my  children,  as  well  as  other  children, 
should  have  the  right  to  walk  down  the  street 
without  having  to  be  exposed  to  alcohol.  I 
don't  want  the  children  to  be  offended  by  the 
behavior  of  students." 

Chief  Waggoner  stated,  "We  will  also  be  en- 
forcing how  much  alcohol  will  be  allowed  into 
the  football  games.  No  extra  alcohol  will  be 
carried  into  the  game." 

Another  issue  facing  Sewanee  students  this 
semester  is  the  new  Driving  While  I  ntoxicated, 
or  D.W.I .  law,  that  came  into  effect  July  1 ,  1982 
in  the  state  of  Tennessee. 

THE  NEW  LAW,  which  makes  mandatory  a 
$250  fine  and  a  48-hour  jail  sentence  for  any 
first  offender,  was  designed  to  discourage  drunk 
drivers.  Chief  Waggoner  stated  that,  "with  each 
offense  the  fine  increases;  for  example,  second 
offenders  receive  a  fine  of  $500  and  up  to  ten 
days  in  jail,  and  it  keeps  going  up  and  up." 

l-fe  then  added,  "The  University  policy  dif- 
fers from  that  of  the  state.  The  new  policy  is  a 
maximum  fine  of  $250  and  loss  of  driving  privi- 
leges on  the  Sewanee  campus  for  first  offend- 
ers." Chief  Waggoner  stressed  the  importance 
that  all  students  be  aware  of  the  new  Tennessee 
state  law  because  any  student  arrested  for  D.W.I . 
while  off  the  campus  will  be  subject  to  the  state 
law. 

Chief  Waggoner  then  elaborated  on  the  sub- 
ject of  fines,  saying  that  the  previous  D.W.I .  fine 
was  only  $50  in  Sewanee,  as  well  as  at  the  state 
level.  Dean  Seiters  felt  that  the  fine  had  not 
always  been  consistent  in  the  past. 

Chief  Waggoner  continued,  '1  n  the  past  there 
has  been  leeway  in  the  old  laws,  but  now  the 
crackdown  has  reached  the  court  level.  The 
public  is  extremely  aware  of  and  concerned 
about  the  number  of  drunk  drivers."  Dean 
Seiters  added,  "The  new  national  movement  to 
raise  fines  for  drunk  drivers  has  been  successful. 
The  new  fines  in  Tennessee  are  similar  to  those 
in  many  other  states." 

SAID  CHIEF  Waggoner:  'If  you  are  ever 
drunk,  please  try  to  get  someone  to  drive  you 
home,  especially  party  weekend." 

Both  Dean  Seiters  and  Chief  Waggoner  said 
they  will  be  available  to  answer  any  questions 
concerning  the  crackdown  on  alcohol. 
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Americans  seek  knowledge  in  stone 
buildings  at  British  Studies  program 


BY  LAVADA  BARNES 


DURING  FIVE  WEEKS  this  summer,  32 
Sewanee  students  attended  classes  in  ivy-covered 
stone  buildings  and  listened  to  lectures  on  Early 
and  Medieval  Britain.  Although  these  students 
were  submerged  in  surroundings  similar  to  their 
home  campus,  they  were  in  the  culturally  new 
environment  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
England. 

The  British  Studies  at  Oxford  program,  in 
connection  with  the  Southern  College  Univer- 
sity Union,  sponsored  an  opportunity  for  Amer- 
ican students  to  experience  life  as  E  uropean 
students  do. 

Two  classes  from  art  history,  government, 
history,  literature,  and  social  history  occupied 
students'  mornings,  while  required  lectures  were 
held  every  afternoon. 

The  morning  classes  were  taught  by  profes- 
sors from  the  Southern  College  University 
Union,  including  Dr.  Robert  Benson  and  Dr. 
E.B.  King  from  The  University  of  the  South. 
The  lectures,  on  the  other  hand,  were  conducted 
by  British  instructors  such  as  V.  H  H  Green, 
A.  L  Rowse,  andSir  RichardSouthern. 

WHILE  CREDIT  FROM  classes  taken  at  St. 
John's  transfers  to  Sewanee,  financial  aid  does 
not  and  students  are  required  to  pay  tuition,  air 
fare,  and  spending  money.  However,  Sewanee 
offers  at  least  one  full  scholarship  and  one  half 
scholarship.  These  grants  are  given  to  students 
whose  majors  are  compatible  to  the  Oxford 
summer  studies  curriculum,  a  genuine  interest  in 
British  studies,  and  a  reasonably  high  grade 
point  average. 

Study  was  not  the  only   aspect  of  life  at 


Oxford  this  summer.  Social  life  within  the  com- 
munity was  strengthened  by  formal  three-course 
festive  dinners,  several  mixers,  and  afternoon 
sherry  parties. 

The  town  of  Oxford  was  not  the  only  setting 
for  leisure  time  as  the  program  offered  eight 
tours  on  the  weekend.  Such  tours  encouraged 
the  students  to  visit  Winchester,  Salisbury,  and 
Coventry  Cathedrals,  Cambridge  and  Eton  Col- 
leges, Windsor  andSudeley  Castles,  in  addition 
to  visiting  the  cities  of  York  and  London. 

SOME  STUDENTS  CHOSE  to  venture  out 
into  the  E  nglish  countryside  on  their  own,  while 
others  opted  to  go  pub  crawling  at  various  local 
bars. 

Between  classes  in  medieval  studies,  festive 
English  dinners,  and  exploring  London,  the 
Sewanee  students  were  fully  initiated  in  British 
culture.  
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Tiger  fans,  get  ready  for  promising  season 


BY  CHARLES  ELMORE 


AS  SEWANEE  football  begins  its  one  hun- 
dred and  first  season  this  Saturday  afternoon 
against  Fisk  in  Mashville,  Tiger  faithful  have  a 
good  deal  about  which  to  be  optimistic. 

•Senior  Tim  Tenhet,  wham  Coach  Horace 
Moore  calls  "the  best  small  college  quarterback 
in  the  United  States,"  returns  to  call  the  sig- 
nals. 

-Moving  to  middle  linebacker  is  Marc  Lar- 
son, a  6-3,  220  pound  senior  who  also  has  All- 
American  potential,  according  to  Moore. 

-The  Tigers  will  field  the  largest  squad  in 
school  history  (59). 

-All  indications  point  to  an  overwhelming 
victory  over  Fisk,  which  is  winless  in  19  games. 
Last  year  the  Tigers  dispatched  Fisk  71-14. 

THOUGH  MOORE  plays  down  the  im- 
portance of  the  home  opener  against  Millsaps 
September  18,  the  general  sentiment  among 
team  members  is  that  the  Millsaps  game  is 
pivotal. 

"Millsaps  is  the  big  test,"  Larson  affirmed 
last  Thursday.  "We'll  know  exactly  what  kind 
of  season  we'll  have  after  that  game." 

Tenhet  especially  would  take  pleasure  in 
defeating  the  Majors.  He  starred  for  Lee  Aca- 
demy in  Clarksdale,  Mississippi,  but  was  not 
even  recruited  by  Coach  Harper  Davis  of  Jack- 
son, Mississippi-based  Millsaps. 

'1 1  isn't  just  a  team  thing,"  Tenhet  remarked 
while  waiting  for  breakfast  Monday  morning. 
'1  have  strong  personal  feelings  about  winning 
that  one." 

MILLSAPS,  WHICH  has  been  nationally 
ranked  in  Division  III  several  times  in  recent 
years,  is  "a  new  team,"  Coach  Davis  told  the 
Purple  Tuesday  morning. 

a  sporting  glance 


"We  graduated  19  seniors  on  a  42-man 
squad,"  Davis  said. 

About  the  upcoming  game  with  the  Tigers, 
Davis  said  that  he  looked  forward  to  the  rivalry 
but  that  he  had  a  lot  of  respect  for  the  Tiger 
offense,  especially. 

"I  know  they've  got  a  real  fine  quarterback," 
he  added  (perhaps  a  bit  regretfully?}. 

TENHET  WOULD  almost  certainly  play  a 


major  role  in  a  Tiger  triumph.  For  the  past  two 
years,  he  has  ranked  in  the  top  ten  nationally  in 
passing  statistics,  his  1,212  yards  of  total  of- 
fense last  year  set  a  school  record.  And  all  this 
was  accomplished  while  Tenhet  split  time  with 
the  now-graduated  Robert  Holland. 

Tenhet  looks  forward  to  a  season  in  which  he 

will  be  counted  on  almost  exclusively  to  direct 

the  offense.    '1  f  it  were  up  to  me,  I  'd  play  every 

see  page  ten 


Sewanee  Tiger  assistant  coach  Yogi  Anderson 
briefs  the  second-string  offense  on  just  which 
play  to  run  in  a  half-speed  scrimmage  earlier  this 
week.  Yogi  and  his  crew,  along  with  Head  Coach 


Horace  Moore,  will  travel  to  Nashville  Saturday 
to  open  their  season  with  Fisk  University  on  the 
Tennessee  State  University  field. 

(Photo  by  Trippe  Cheek) 


AMIDST  THE  debuts-impressive  or  other- 
wise-of  major  college  football  teams  across  the 
country,  another  competitive  and  controversial 
season  of  intramural  football  is  underway  here 
on  the  Mountain. 

While  Tennessee  was  losing  to  Duke  last  Sat- 
urday, the  I  M  year  opened  with  three  afternoon 
contests.  The  ATO's  outlasted  the  Delts  in  the 
celebrated  Toga  Hangover  Classic,  after  which 
the  SAE  's  downed  the  Fiji's  and  the  I  ndy's  beat 
the  Lambda  Chi's,  The  I  ndy  victory  was  marred 
only  by  the  injury  of  receiver  Ben  Pierce,  who 
broke  a  leg  leaping  for  a  pass  in  the  end' zone 
late  in  the  game.  Pierce  made  the  catch  and 
hung  on  for  the  touchdown,  despite  the  rough 
landing. 

The  remaining  teams  also  premiered  early 
this  week,  beginning  a  month-long  struggle  for 
one  of  six  playoff  spots. 

ARMCHAIR  PREDICTION  DEPT.:  The 
PHI  'S,  last  year's  champs,  have  to  be  considered 
the  team  to  beat  this  season.  Always  tough, 
PDT  should  get  even  better  as  the  playoffs  near  ' 

However,  the  ATOS ,  who  boast  fine  team 
speed,   will   make  a   strong   bid  of  their  own. 


Their  clash  with  the  Phi's  September  30  may 
decide  the  top  playoff  slots. 

The  dark  horse  this  year  is  probably  the 
Indy  squad.  WhenStu  Bickley  is  at  the  controls, 
the  GDI  's  are  particularly  dangerous  offensively.' 

Look  for  the  SAE's  to  win  a  lot  of  games 
early  in  the  season  as  the  pitch-and-catch  duo  of 
Buddy  Ortale  and  Greg  Perone  provides  the 
edge.  How  they  will  fare  later  in  the  year  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

Coming  off  a  fourth  place  finish  last  year,  the 
Sigma  No's  play  well  as  a  team  and  could  be 
very  much  in  the  hunt  by  the  end  of  the  season 
Likewise  for  the  Fl  J  's,  assuming  they  can  put 
therr  best  team  on  the  field-baseball  practice 
and  labs  could  hamper  them  especially. 

The  KA's  are  a  mystery  team  at  this  writing. 
Small  numbers  may  cause  second-half  let- 
downs for  the  Delt's,  but  don't  be  too  quick  to 
count  them  out.  The  same  can  be  said  for  the 
Lambda  Chi's,  who  are  likely  to  play  a  spoiler 
role  somewhere  along  the  way. 

AS  LOU  HOLTZ  is  fond  of  saying,  the  only 


vJnuiurles  JhJinnicire 

rankings  that  matter  are  the  ones  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  emergence  of  a  star  quarterback 
or  the  addition  of  several  beefy  pledges  near 
playoff  time  could  turn  a  team  around.  Of 
course,  the  "best"  teams  will  be  the  ones  who 
get  the  most  fun  out  of  the  game. 

I  .M.  NOTES:  At  a  meeting  last  week, Intra- 
mural Director  Rick  Jones  reminded  team  rep 
resentatives  that  any  freshman  who  begins  play 
ing  with  the  I  ndependents  cannot  play  for  a 
nother  team  in  the  same  season,  regardless  o 
whether  he  pledges  a  fraternity.  Of  course,  no 
freshman  can  play  for  a  fraternity  until  he 
pledges. 

Also,  the  points  for  a  B-team  championship 
have  been  raised  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of 
the  A-team  championship  in  that  sport.  Exam- 
ple: The  B-team  volleyball  championship,  form- 
erly worth  20  points,  is  now  worth  25. 

QUOTE  OF  THE  WEEK:  Coach  Horace 
Moore,  asked  about  his  strategy  against  power- 
house MillsapsSeptember  18:  '1  'm  not  even  go- 
ing to  show  up  for  that  one." 
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Women's  cross-country  team  gets  its  first  test  Saturday 


BY  MARTHA  SMITH 


THE  WOMEN'S  CROSS  country  team  will 
soon  be  put  to  its  first  test  of  the  year.  The 
women  are  practicing  for  the  Sewanee  I  nvita- 
tional  which  is  set  forSaturday,  Sept.  11.  The 
meet  will  begin  at  4  p.m.  near  the  Golf  and 
Tennis  Club,  and  will  cover  approximately  5 
kilometers.  Last  year  the  women's  cross 
country  team  came  in  second  in  the  Southeast 
regional  competition.  E  mory  won  that  meet, 
and  is  coming  here  Saturday,  so  E  mory  is  one 
of  the  main  teams  the  women  want  to  beat. 

The  Sewanee  team  has  been  working  hard 
for  this  season.  At  6  a.m.,  they  run  3-4  miles 
before  classes.  At  4  p.m.,  the  women  meet  in 
front  of  the  Thompson  Union  to  run  anywhere 
from  three  to  eight  miles.  It  certainly  is  not 
easy,  but  as  Coach  Cliff  Afton  says,  '1  t's  a 
great  team  because  everyone  works  hard." 

More  runners  than  in  previous  years  are  on 
the  team  this  year.  The  women  returning  from 
last  year  include  Mary  Lou  Anderson,  Lesley 
Bowen,  Margo  Moldenhauer,  and  Angela  Parrott. 
Afton  says  that  Parrott,  in  particular,  "has 
improved  a  great  deal."  Women  who  have  re- 
turned after  a  year  or  two  to  run  again  are 
"C"  Hnrichs,  and  Theresa  Owen.  The  new 
members  on  the  team  are  Zanna  Brawner  Kim 


Jago, Susie  Maitland.and  Liza  Field.  Two  fresh- 
men are  joining  the  team;  Gretchen  Rehberg  and 
Beth  Richards.  Coach  Afton's  opinion  of  the 
team  is  that  "it's  going  to  be  very  difficult  to 


pick  the  top  seven.    We've  got 
could  be  in  the  top  seven." 


twelve  girls  who 
see  page  ten 


Kim  Jago, 
Angela  Parrott,  and 
Liza  Field,  left 
to  right,  are  three 
of  the  runners 
on  this  year's 
women 's  cross- 
country team, 
which   begins  its 
season  Saturday. 
(Photo  by  Morgan 
Bomar) 


EASTSIDE  SPIRITS 

AND  ROCKY  TOP  RESTAURANT 


Full  Line  of  Wines  and  Liquors 


FORMERLY  THE  MONTEAGLE  DINER 
OPEN  6  AM  -  1 1  PM 


CHECK  WITH  EASTSIDE  SPIRITS 
FIRST  FOR  ALL  YOUR 
PARTY  NEEDS 


We  Welcome  All  Students 


LOCATED  IN  THE  ROCKY  TOP  PLAZA, 


Owned  and  operated  by  Bill  and  Virginia  Lockhart. 
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Male  runners  follow  coach  toward  finish  line 


BY  THOMAS LAKEMAN 


YOU  SEE  THEM  everywhere.  On  the 
streets,  in  the  parks,  along  lonely  stretches  of 
country  roads.  They  gather  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  while  most  decent  folk  are  still  asleep, 
to  perform  the  first  of  a  twice-daily  ritual.  They 
cover  the  width  and  breadth  of  the  campus  to- 
gether, driven  by  destiny,  nothing  in  common 
with  one  another  save  a  distant,  burning  ambi- 
tion. They  are  men  of  Sewanee's  fighting  cross 
country  team. 

This  Saturday  September  11)  the  men's 
and  women's  varsity  teams  will  host  about 
twelve  other  local  teams  in  the  Sewanee  Invita- 
tional. The  meet,  said  coach  John  McPherson,  is 
"a  test  to  see  what  we  can  do  this  early  in  the 
schedule.  It's  a  way  of  seeing  where  our  strong 
points  are  and  what  we  need  to  work  on." 

Sewanee's  team,  which  went  to  the  national 
finals  last  year  and  was  a  regional  champion,  will 
face  stiff  competition  from  other  top  teams,  in- 
cluding Berry,  Rose- Hjlman,  and  Principia.  But 
Sewanee's  runners  remain  confident  of  an  out- 
standing season. 

"WE'VE  GOT  A  good  shot  at  going  to  the 
A  ationals  again  this  year,"  remarked  John  Bee- 
land,  one  of  the  top  runners  on  this  year's  team. 
"We've  got  five  out  of  seven  of  our  best  runners 
from  last  year  returning  this  year,  as  well  as 
some  strong  freshmen  and  some  upperclassmen 
who  will  be  with  us  for  the  first  time." 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  NCAA  national 
cross  country  tournament,  Sewanee's  team  must 
place  in  the  top  two  in  its  region.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  competition,  top-ranked  individual 
runners  may  also  compete  in  the  N  ovember  20th 
championship. 

It  is  this  emphasis  on  personal  accomplish- 
ment that  plays  an  important  role  in  each  run- 
ner's dedication  to  improvement.  "Cross  coun- 
try allows  more  room  for  the  individual  while 
still  retaining  the  team  concept,"  related  Charles 
Yeomens,  another  of  Sewanee's  outstanding  vet- 
erans. '1  n  other  varsity  sports  there  is  not  near- 
ly so  much  opportunity  for  individual  achieve- 
ment. But  we  still  operate  as  a  team  and  to  a 
large  extent  depend  on  each  other  to  succeed." 

'TO  BE  A  runner  depends  a  lot  on  innate 


Women 


from  page  nine 
AS  ONE  OF  the  new  runners,  Beth  Richards' 
opinion  of  the  team  is  that  they  are  "good  run- 
ners" with  a  "good  coach."  When  asked  why 
she  decided  to  become  a  member,  Beth  said, 
'1  joined  the  team  for  my  own  enjoyment  and 
to  hopefully  help  the  Sewanee  team."  For  any 
beginner  interested  in  running,  Beth  recommen- 
ded Dr.  George  Sheehan's  book  On  Running  as 
being  very  helpful.  Many  students  have  read  the 
book  in  freshman  religion  courses. 

During  the  practices.  Coach  Afton  is  trying 
to  develop  the  team's  fullest  potential.  And  the 
potential  is  certainly  there.  Already,  the  two- 
mile  time  trials  have  revealed  power  and  speed 
unusual  for  the  beginning  of  a  season.  The 
girls  seem  confident  in  themselves  and  their 
teammates,  and  are  looking  forward  to  challeng- 
ingEmory  thisSaturday. 


talent,  of  course,"  continued  Yeomens.  "But  if 
a  runner  is  determined  to  work  harder  he  can 
quite  often  beat  a  more  talented  runner  through 
the  extra  effort." 

Sewanee's  team  is  determined  to  make  that 
extra  effort.  The  team  practices  twice  daily, 
running  on  the  average  about  70  miles  a  week. 
As  the  team  gets  back  into  shape,  the  weekly 
distance  will  be  cut  back  to  55  to  60  miles  a 
week. 

"We're  going  to  the  nationals,"  affirmed 
Coach  McPherson.  "We  have  some  truly  out- 
standing runners  this  year!  We're  fortunate  to 
have  all  but  two  of  last  year's  top  seven  back 
this  year." 

"  Hare's  one  of  them,"  he  said,  nudging  Tom 
Selden,  the  team's  captain.  Coach  McPherson 
smiled.    He  is  proud  of  his  team. 


AND  THE  TEAM  is  proud  of  Coach  Mc- 
Pherson. "Put  it  this  way,"  Yeomens  explained. 
"  He  has  had  somebody  go  to  the  nationals 
every  year  that  he  has  coached  atSewanee.  Ha's 
taken  the  whole  team  twice  in  that  time.  Ha's 
very  dedicated." 

Does  he  make  them  work  harder  than  most 
coaches  would?  "You  can't  coach  by  making 
anyone  do  anything.  Coach  McPherson  realizes 
this,  and  this  is  a  large  reason  for  his  success.  I 
would  say  that  the  team  has  confidence  in  him 
without  exception." 

McPherson,  who  was  named  Southeast  Re- 
gional Coach  of  the  Year  last  year,  is  a  capable 
runner  in  his  own  right,  having  participated  in 
the  Boston  Marathon. 

"  he's  also  one  hell  of  a  good  water  skier," 
commented  one  runner. 


Soccer  team  could  be  tough 


BY  MIKE  HOFFMAN 


TH  IS  Y  EAR'  S  soccer  team  is  definitely  "a 
team  to  be  reckoned  with,"  in  the  words  of 
Tiger  Coach  Peter  Kaley.  The  second-year  coach 
says  that  the  team  is  "much  further  ahead  of  the 
game  this  year." 

Extremely  injury-prone  last  year,  the  team 
finished  with  a  disappointing  6-6-3  record,  but 
this  year,  Haley  believes,  the  team  is  stronger  in 
all  areas.  The  Tigers  have  lost  eight  seniors 
from  last  year's  team,  but  according  to  Haley, 
only  a  few  key  players.  The  1982  squad  has 
been  streamlined  to  twenty  members. 


Preview 


Most  of  those  who  were  not  interested  are 
no  longer  on  the  team,"  Haley  states.  There 
are  three  seniors  on  the  team  this  year: 
Richard  Garbee,  Sam  Dumas,  and  Bill  Keener. 
Coach  Haley  feels  that  all  three  will  give  fine 
leadership  for  the  team. 

Outstanding  juniors  and  sophomores  include 
E  ddie  MeKeithen,  Will  Reid,  Dan  Gould,  and 
Mark  Balte.  Garbee  and  MeKeithen  were 
selected  as  All-South  players  last  year,  exempli- 
fying the  excellent  talent  returning  to  the  team, 
haley  also  believes  the  team  will  be  helped  out 
a  lot  this  year  by  a  good  group  of  freshmen. 
see  page  eleven 


minute  of  every  game,  "  he  said. 

I  f  he  has  the  kind  of  year  that  he  has  had  the 
last  two  seasons,  many  feel  Tenhet  could  be  a 
small  college  Ail-American. 

Unquestionably,  he  will  have  some  more- 
than-capable  receivers.  David  Duke,  a  speedy 
senior  from  M  ashville,  caught  a  school  record  40 
passes  last  season.  He  and  junior  David  Pack 
(25  catches)  return  to  the  wideout  positions. 
Jim  Smith,  not  only  a  good  receiver  but  a  fine 
blocker,  is  in  the  tight  end  slot. 

THOUGH  D.J.  Reina  left  some  big  shoes  to 
fill  at  the  tailback  spot,  junior  Bob  Roddenberry 
will  step  in  as  the  probably  starter,  with  Martin 
Stoudenmire  and  Everett  McCrady  fighting  for 
playing  time. 

Senior  Jeff  Morris  remains  at  fullback, 
backed  up  by  big  freshmen  Robert  Glenn  (212) 
and  Mark  Vandiver  (210). 

Starting  across  the  offensive  front,  from  right 
tackle  to  left,  are  Larry  Shields,  Art  Speck,  Dan 
Rather,  Jon  York,  and  Tod  Rutz.  All  have 
either  started  or  seen  a  lot  of  action. 

A  strong  kicking  game  also  pleases  Moore. 
Freshman  Brian  Mainwaring,  whom  Moore  has 
already  called  "the  best  we've  had  in  years," 
provides  a  strong  punting  game.  Either  Lee 
Pride  or  Tom  Langston  will  handle  kickoff 
chores,  and  Phil  Campbell  will  kick  extra  points 
and  field  goals. 

"SOUP  (CAMPBELL)  is  going  to  be  hard  to 
replace.  He  would  have  been  All-CAC  last  year 
if  he  hadn't  been  a  freshman,"  Moore  said. 

Despite  the  absence  of  such  people  as  free 


from  page  eight 
safety  Greg  Worsowicz  and  linebacker  Weston 
Andress,  many  expect  the  Tiger  defense  to  be 
improved  over  last  season.  S  ewanee  was  second 
only  to  Principia  in  the  number  of  points  given 
up  a  year  ago  in  CAC  play. 

But  with  Larson  in  the  middle,  and  some  big- 
ger size  up  front,  the  Tigers  should  be  more 
stingy,  especially  against  the  run. 

Perry  Dickerson  (6-6,  225),  "Moose"  Phil- 
lips (5-11,  210),  freshman  Clark  Jackson  (6-2, 
215),  and  junior  Larry  Cassano  (6-2,  230)  will 
see  the  most  action  in  the  defensive  line.  At 
defensive  end,  Mark  Cotter  and  Jim  Morris  will 
probably  start,  with  Dan  Rather  helping  out. 

Mike  Jordan  (145  tackles  last  year)  returns 
to  the  strongside  linebacker  position,  while 
Owen  Lipscomb  will  probably  get  the  nod  at 
weakside  linebacker.  Kevin  Holland  will  see  a 
great  deal  of  playing  time  at  one  of  the  line- 
backer spots,  and  Jed  Deharen,  according  to 
Moore,  is  "Most  I  mproved"  at  linebacker. 

IN  THE  SECONDARY,  Tim  Williams  is  a 
three-year  starter  at  cornerback,  with  either  Les 
Rogers  or  Martin  Stoudenmire  at  the  other  cor- 
ner. David  Gilbert,  also  the  backup  quarter- 
back, moves  into  the  strong  safety  spot,  and 
3hap  Boyd  will  start  at  free  safety. 

Looking  ahead,  Moore  cites  the  Centre  game 
(October  2)  as  the  crucial  game  of  the  year  for 
the  Tigers. 

'1  t's  our  first  big  conference  game,  and  they 
are  tough,"  Moore  said.  "They  have  a  big  line 
and  their  backs  can  run.  Last  year  wasn't  much 
of  an  indication  of  what  they  can  do." 
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Changes  in  women's  IM's  aimed  at  boosting  interest 


BY  ELIZABETH  BROWN 

REMEMBER  LAST  year's  intramural  athletic 
apathy,  when  so  many  women's  games  had  to  be 
forfeited  for  lack  of  players?  This  year  Coach 
Jill  Thomas  has  proposed  a  new  system  of  form- 
ing teams  so  that,  she  hopes,  more  dedicated 
players  will  participate  and  thus  save  our  wo- 
men's intramural  program. 

Rather  than  dividing  the  teams  by  dorms, 
individuals  group  themselves  into  teams  of  25 
and  sign  up  for  the  year.  Substitutions  may  be 
made  at  the  beginning  of  second  semester,  but 
otherwise  a  girl  who  is  not  actually  registered  on 


a  team  cannot  participate  in  any  I M  sport. 

The  students'  opinions  vary  in  their  expecta- 
tions of  the  program's  success.  "Well,  I  tend  to 
think  that  this  system  won't  work,"  says  Mary 
Holman  Willis,  a  junior.  She  notes  that  dorms 
seem  to  be  more  unifying  than  a  random  group 
of  girls. 

'  ON  THE  OTHER  hand,  Susan  Chenault 
thinks  that  a  change  was  definitely  needed  and 
that  this  system  is  probably  the  best  solution. 
"But,"  she  adds,  '1  hope  that,  for  example,  the 
hockey  players  don't  just  get  together  and  make 
a  team.  Maybe  the  rules  could  say  you  had  to 
have  a  certain  number  of  freshmen  and  sopho- 


mores and  so  on  so  that  the  groups  stay  diverse. 
I  t's  such  a  good  way  for  different  girls  to  get  to 
know  one  another." 

The  strong  point  in  this  new  system  is  that 
25  girls  who  want  to  play  together  will  keep  in 
touch  and  encourage  each  other  to  play. 

E  ven  if  only  two  I M  teams  are  formed,  a 
healthy  rivalry  will  keep  our  women's  athletics 
alive. 

I  f  you  have  any  questions  about  the  new  sys- 
tem or  if  you  need  some  help  finding  teammates 
and  a  sign-up  sheet,  contact  Kim  Jago,  Wl  DC 
athletic  chairman.  Andsoonl 

The  deadline  isSept.  3. 


Soccer 


from  page  ten 

Some  promising  new  faces  include:  John 
Lichnock,  Patrick  Reagan,  Peter  York,  David 
Pirrung,  and  Uoyd  Whateley. 

SEWANEE  DROPPED  TWO  less  competitive 
teams  from  last  years  schedule,  and  has  added 
Emory  University  and  Wabash  College.  "There 
are  no  easy  games  this  year,"  says  Haley  "and 
as  far  as  getting  into  the  meat  of  the  schedule 
we'll  be  in  it  all  year."  The  Tiger  booters 
open  up  their  season  this  Tuesday,  September 
14,  at  Covenant  College  in  Chattanooga. 
According  to  Haley,  Covenant  will  be  one  of 
the  top  two  teams  they  play  in  terms  of  talent. 

"They  are  a  well  disciplined  team,"  Haley 
says,  adding  that  he  is  glad  that  they  are 
opening  up  the  season  with  such  a  good  team. 
Covenant  defeated  Sewanee  last  year  2-0,  but 
Haley  says  it  was  one  of  the  best  games  the 
Tigers  played. 

This  year's  captains  are  seniors  Garbee  and 
Dumas.  Both  agree  that  Covenant  will  be 
.  one  of  the  toughest  teams  the  Tigers  play  this 
year.  Garbee  stresses  the  fact  that  this  is 
supposed  to  be  a  rebuilding  year  for  Sewanee, 
but  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  team  will  be  a 
big  surprise  in  both  conferences  in  which  the 
Tigers    play    (C.A.C.    and  T.IS.A.).       He   says 


that  is  the  team  can  keep  free  from  injuries 
it  will  do  fine,  and  called  the  fact  that  the  team 
has  lost  eight  seniors  "very  deceptive."  Garbee 
says,  "Freshmen  will  be  playing  positions  we 
were  weak  in  last  year." 

Probably  the  toughest  position  to  fill  this 
year  will  be  goalie  because,  according  to  Garbee, 
"we  had  such  a  good  one  last  year."  The 
TJS.A.  Jamboree  Tournament,  held  this 
past  weekend  was  a  big  test  for  the  freshman 
Whateley  and  backup  Mark  Waller. 

Dumas  says  that  even  with  the  losses,  this 
year's  defense  "is  going  to  be  better."  He 
believes  the  entire  team  will  do  very  well  this 
season,"  as  long  as  we  stay  healthy." 

Coach  Haley's  theory  is  that  with  the  loss 
of  the  eight  seniors  from  last  year,  other  teams 
will  come  in  with  the  assumption  that  the 
Tigers  are  inexperienced  and  "then  get  on  the 
field  and  realize  we  are  not." 

"We  are  still  rebuilding,  but  not  inexper- 
ienced" he  says.  Haley  beleives  that  the  re- 
building process  is  reaching  completion  this 
year.  Last  year  one  of  the  major  problems  was 
Haley's  newness  to  Sewanee.  But  Haley  pro- 
mises some  good  soccer  to  everyone  who  comes 
out  to  support  the  team  this  year. 

THE  FIRST  HOME  matches  are  against  Ten- 
nessee Temple  on  Thursday,  Sept.  23  at  3:30, 
and  Bryan  College  on  Saturday,  Sept.  25,  at 
1 :00.      Another  game  to   look  forward   to  is 


against  University  of  Alabama-Birmingham  on 
Parents  Weekend.  We  shall  wait  and  see  what  a 
smaller,  younger,  more  streamlined  team  will  do 
for  the  Tigers  in  this  upcoming  season. 


S.O.C.  Update      | 

The  Sewanee  Outing  Club  is  a  program  of 
services  and  events  for  all  members  of  the  Univ- 
ersity, funded  by  student  fees  and  directed  by 
Carrie  Ashton  of  the  Bishop's  Common  Staff. 

THE  BIKE  SHOP  has  moved  to  QUINTARD 
HA  LL  next  to  Gorgas  dorm.  Basic  tools,  old 
parts  and  the  work  area  will  open  anytime  with 
the  key  (leave  I  D)  from  the  B.C.  desk.  Monday- 
Thursday  12:30-2:30  assistance  repairs,  and  new 
parts  available. 

Sept.  10-17:  Friday  afternoon  OCOEE 
WHITEWATER  RAFTING,  12:30-9:30  p.m. 
$10.00 

Sept.  11-12:  IEARN  TO  BOAT,  in  canoes/ 
kayaks.  9a.m.-overnight-10p.m.    $12.00 

Sept  18-19:  BIOCIE  TOUR  TO  FALL 
CREEK  FA  LIS,  overnight  with  sag  wagon. 
9  a.m.-overnight-5:30  p.m.    $5.00 

Check  the  B.C.  Desk,  posters,  or  Carrie 
Ashton  Ext.  214  or  SPO,  for  further  informa- 
tion. 


CITY 
CAPE 

Lunch  every  day. 
Dinner  Mbn.-Sat. 
We      Spetiafue      in 
Fresh  Vegetables 


Valley  Liquors  -  Cowan 

*»  #».        I       _.         ii \f 1/10/     f\ !_..._...._  a 


the 

sewanee 

inn 

FRI:  11:30-1:30 

SAT:  8:00-9:30 

11:30-1:30 

5:00-9:00 

SUN:    8:00-9:30 

11:30-2:00 


Sewanee  Students—Use  Your  10%  Discount 
For  The  Best  Deals  Around 
SPECIALS....Some  More  Than  ?0  %    Off 


SPECIAL  THIS  ISSUE 

BACARDI  RUM       750  ml         REG.  7.49  NOW  5.95  TURN  LEFT  BEFORE 

RR  TRACKS     |f 


FRATS  AND  GROUPS  -  CHECK  OUR  PRICES  AND  SERVICES. 

967-7063  "Less  than  10  minutes  from  Sewanee" 


:    WINCHESTER 
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Utlaut ,  former  seminarian,  is  new  assistant  chaplain 


THE  REV.  ROBERT  L  Utlaut,  former 
priest  at  St.  Bede's  Episcopal  Church  in  Man- 
chester, is  now  the  assistant  chaplain  at  the 
University  of  the  South.  As  assistant  chaplain, 
Utlaut  will  share  the  ministry  with  Chaplain 
Millsaps,  offer  counseling,  and  handle  adminis- 
trative details. 

Utlaut  is  already  familiar  with  Sewanee,  for 
ie  received  his  Master  of  Divinity  degree  from 
the  School  of  Theology  in  1977.  The  education 
follows  a  BS.  in  history  from  Central  Methodist 
College  in  Missouri,  an  M.A.  in  H  story  from 
Boston  University,  and  a  Ph.D.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota. 

He  taught  for  several  years  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  East  Texas  State,  and  Tennessee 
Wesleyan  College,  where  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  History  and  Political  Science. 

AS  ASSISTANT  chaplain  of  the  University, 
Utlaut  feels  he  is  best  combining  his  experiences 
of  working  with  college  students  and  of  being  a 
priest. 

Utlaut  felt  called  to  the  ministry.  After 
being  a  life-long  Methodist,  he  became  an 
Episcopalian  in  1971.  In  1972  he  attended  the 
Boston  School  of  Theology  for  a  year,  but 
returned  to  Boston  University  for  his  Masters, 


and  then  began  to  teach.  In  1975,  he  enrolled  in 
the  School  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  the 
South. 

He  is  president  of  the  board  of  Contact-  life- 
line Teleministries  of  Coffee  and  Franklin 
Counties,  as  well  as  spiritual  director  of  Cursillo 
movement  which  brings  about  Christian  renewal. 
The  "Happening"  groups  for  high  schoolers  are 
part  of  that  movement. 

UTLAUT  WAS  raised  in  St.  bouis  but  moved 
to  the  country  at  age  fifteen.  He  married  his 
high  school  sweetheart  after  their  tenth  high 
school  reunion.  Hs  wife,  Carol  Lorraine,  pres- 
ently works  at  the  UT  Space  I  nstitute  in  Tulla- 
homa  as  a  documentation  clerk.  They  have  two 
children,  Dana  Michelle  and  Robert  Troy,  who 
attendSt.  Andrews-Sewanee. 


New  assistant  chaplain  Robert  L.  Utlaut  has 

a  wide  background  in  several  areas  of 

education,  and  comes  to  Sewanee  from  a 

rather  close  previous  job  —  he  was  stationed 

at  St.  Bede's  Episcopal  Church  in  Manchester, 

just  down  the  Mountain  toward  Nashville. 

(Photo  by  Morgan  Bomar) 


'FINE  FOOD    &  FUN' 


'BY  THE  TRACKS' 


P  •  I  •  Z  •  Z     A 


EGGROLLS 

NACHOS 

CHIU 


SALAD  BAR 
DRAFT  BEER 


BANQUET  ROOM  FOR  1 75  PEOPLE  AVAILABLE 
NO  CHARGE  FOR  THE  BANQUET  ROOM 

(SUNDAY  -THURSDAY) 

Contact  James  David  or  Bernie  at  924-2260 

MONTEAGLE,  TIM. 
PHONE    924  3280 


Apathy 

equals 

acceptance 


_   DEAR  EDITOR: 

The  beginning  of  school  is  naturally  the  most  exciting 
time  of  the  year.  With  Sewanee's  continuing  growth, 
pessimistic  feelings  have  arisen  concerning  changes  in 
social,  academic,  and  administrative  policies. 

During  the  first  week  of  being  back  on  the  mountain, 
I  have  been  disappointed  with  a  vast  number  of  negative 
attitudes  regarding  the  "five-day  week,"  rush  rules,  and 
the  ban  on  freshman  women  at  fraternity  houses.  The 
majority  of  these  complaints  have  stemmed  from  the 
upperclassmen,  and  this  poor  example  of  leadership  has 
filtered  down  to  the  freshman  class. 

In  light  of  this,  I  am  reminded  of  a  quote  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  "The  man  deserving  credit  is  the  man 
who  actually  does  the  things  even  though  imperfectly, 
and  not  the  man  who  confines  himself  to  talking  about 
how  they  ought  to  be  done."  The  most  appropriate 
time  for  criticism  is  during  meeting  proposing  changes. 
There  is  credibility  in  the  post-mortem  opposition  to 
those  who  actually  fought  for  their  beliefs  during  the 
planning  stages.  For  those  non-participants,  their  apathy 
can  only  be  viewed  as  passive  acceptance. 
-Ellen  F.  Magbee 


POTTERY  STAINED  GLASS 
CANDLES      PLANTS    TOYS 

seconds  and  close-outs 

Mouses $8- $10 

Bedspreads $10 

Dresses $18 

GOURMET  KITCHEN  UTENSILS  NEEDLEWORK 

UNIVERSITY  AVE. 
(Across  From  Bank) 
University  of  the  South  SEAL  FOR  NEEDLEPOINT 

Open  Monday  Through  Saturday  1 1-5  p.m. 
phone  598-0334 
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All  praise  to  the 
Great  Pigskin  in 
the  Sky?  Although 
it  may  look  like 
some  sort  of  wor- 
ship service,  these 
Sewanee  Tigers  are 
just  stretching  their 
backs  before 
practice. 
(Photo  by  Morgan 
Bomar) 


Orientation  called  'successful'  by  many  of  those  involved  with  new  plan 


BY  KATHY  FERGUSON 


ORIENTATION/THAT  whirlwind  of  activi- 
ties planned  annually  to  introduce  freshmen  to 


The  Sewanee  Experience 


various  dimensions  of  Sewanee  life,  was  success- 
ful and  useful  this  year,  according  to  its  plan- 
ners-and  to  some  of  its  beneficiaries. 

Acting  on  the  instructions  of  the  Deans  of 

BY  JOJO  KINNEY  AND  BECKY  PHILLIPS 
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Students,  Orientation  Committee  Co-chairmen 
Susan  Chenault  and  Frances  Gilley.with  the  aid 
of  committee  members  John  Baker,  Bur  Dob- 
bins, John  Harris,  and  Eugenia  Williams,  directed 
a  group  of  forty  orienteers  in  carrying  out  the 
Orientation  events.  see  page  sjxteen 


H9.Oe7.S3S3 

U.S  ARMY  SURPLUS  STORE 

P  &  B  PAWN  &  GUN  SHOP 


Zrloweriand 


ou/en 

FLORAL  AND  GIFT  NEEDS 

SERVING    THE  MOUNTAIN  DAILY 

Cowan,  Tennessee  Phone  967-7602 


HAPPY  HOUR 
THURSOAY  5:00  to  8:00 
Now  open  Sundays    4:00-8:00^ 
Mon.-Sat.  11:30-12:00 


all  day  WED.  -  25  cents  off  import  beer 
Sandwiches,  soups,  quiche,  desserts 


HAMMER'S 

FAMOUS  BRAND 
CLOTHING  AND  FABRICS 
AT  LOW 
DISCOUNT  PRICES 

ON  THE  SQUARE-    WINCHESTER,  TN. 
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Proctors  help  freshmen  fit  in  by  shaping  college  experience 


BY  ALECROONEY 


Sophomore  Sigma  Nu  Rick  Candler  finally 
started  his  studying  for  the  semester  last  week, 
taking  advantage  of  some  quiet  time  to  scribble 
a  few  notes. 


HtcauMt  you're  Uforth  it 

The  Head  -  Quarters 

H  a  $citntific  approach  to  Hah 
1  <"r*  Mon     .  Sit    6*1  01 

K  •Ihv/k  ay 


REMEMBER! 
when  you  need 
a  dinner  treat 

OPEN  TILL  10  P.M.  j>        I 

MONTEAGLE  1991 

CALL  AHEAD  FOR  ORDER 
AND  PARTY  ORDERS 

Under  new  management. 

JERRY'S 
MARKET 
AND  DELI 


IT  IS  A  combination  of  many  things  which 
makes  students  at  Sewanee  such  a  closely  knit 
group.  The  small  size,  traditionally  polite  yet 
informal  atmosphere,  and  beautiful  natural  sur- 
roundings of  our  school  make  it  a  surprisingly 
easy  place  to  be  a  freshman.  Probably  the  most 
comforting  aspect  of  this  small  society  (for 
freshmen)  is  the  support  they  receive  from  the 
older  students. 

The  Proctor  and  Assistant  Proctor  system  is 
this  idea  of  social  camaraderie  put  into  practice. 
It  is  indeed  quite  a  relief  for  new  students  to 
know  that  they  have  helpful  inside  connections 
from  the  moment  that  they  first  realize  that  yes, 
Mom  and  Dad  are  really  leaving  them  for  good 
this  time. 

A  closer  look  into  the  workings  of  this  sys- 
tem reveals  upperclassmen  who  are  quite  willing 
to  take  pains  to  make  S  ewanee  a  welcoming  and 
comfortable  place.  I  n  order  to  supplement  their 
good  intentions,  Proctors  and  their  assistants  go 
through  a  sort  of  informal  "training  course"  in- 
volving talks  which  cover  such  things  as  dormit- 
ory regulations,  the  Proctor's  job  as  a  role  mod- 
el, and  ways  to  "keep  new  students  from  going 
psycho"  as  one  assistant  rather  off-handedly  put 
it. 

Part  of  this  preparation  is  the  actual  selection 
of  the  Proctors.  There  are,  predictably,  far 
more  volunteers  than  there  are  positions.  Those 
who  volunteer  write  an  "application"  which  in- 
cludes an  essay  on  what  personal  qualities  they 
possess  which  would  benefit  the  system.  The 
final  selection  process,  because  of  its  unavoid- 
able strictness,  is  a  careful  one. 

The  Proctor  system  greatly  helps  to  combine 
various  aspects  of  Sewanee  life  which  at  most 
other  schools  are  polar  opposites.  The  old 
standby  of  academic  vs.  social  life,  for  instance. 
For  most  people  the  two  are  mutually  exclusive, 
but  a  Proctor  is  always  willing  to  help  a  student 
whether  he  or  she  doesn't  know  which  courses 
to  take  or  is  just  plain  lonely  or  upset,  for  what- 
ever reason.  The  system  also  plays  a  significant 
role  in  bringing  students  and  faculty  together. 
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Charlie  Sholten  and  Lynn  Kaiser  enjoyed 
themselves  last  weekend  at  the  Toga  Party  held 
by  Delta  Tau  Delta. 

(Photo  by  John  Ellis) 

Proctor  Heather  Patchett  is  particularly  happy 
about  this  since  her  dorm,  Phillips,  has  no  mat- 
ron to  ace  as  a  go-between  to  the  faculty. 

Dean  Mary  S  ue  Cushman  said  that  the  system 
itself  was  borne  out  of  the  school's  desire  to 
"keep  up  with  dorm  life."  Dean  Cushman  also 
told  of  how  the  system  was  aided  four  years  ago 
when  a  group  of  faculty  collected  some  ideas 
from  other  schools  such  as  Davidson  and  used 
them  to  revitalize  Sewanee's  Proctor  program. 
The  faculty  do  not  attempt  to  manipulate  or  en- 
force through  the  Proctors  they  select,  only  to 
keep  up  the  constructive  student-faculty  rapport 
which  is  such  a  pleasant  feature  here. 

Any  Proctor  or  Assistant  Proctor  will  assure 
anyone  that  he  or  she  enjoys  the  job.  Tad 
McVay,  Trezevant's  second-floor  Proctor,  said 
that  the  snowdrifts  of  maintenance  forms  which 
sometimes  trap  him  in  his  room  get  a  little  old 
after  a  while,  but  even  with  that  he  still  enjoys 
"helping  the  dorm  run  smoothly."  By  this  he 
was  referring  to  his  duties  as  disciplinarian,  ally 
of  all  students,  and  resident-to-matron  liaison. 
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Quintard  Hall  becomes  even  riper 
for  some  sorf  of  development 


BY  JAMES  THORNBURGH 


QUINTARD  HALL,  once  a  dormitory  teeming 
with  wildlife  at  the  defunct  Sewanee  Academy, 
is  now  a  great  stone  box.  There  is,  however, 
some  strange  bustle  in  the  basement  of  it.  It 
looks  like  the  biggest  little  bike  shop  in  Sewanee 
has  moved  in,  and  the  rejuvenation  of  nerve-shot 
bikes  has  begun.  But  thii,article  is  not  about 
bicycles,  it  is  about  buildings. 

Hamilton,  the  old  Academy  classroom  build- 
ing and  Cravens,  the  dining  hall,  though  in  better 
condition,  are  tied  up  in  the  same  dilemma: 
after  the  merger  with  St,  Andrews,  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  old  Academy  buildings?  Gorgas 
hall  has  already  been  moved  into  as  a  girls  dorm 
and  is  helping  take  the  strain  off  of  the  closing 
of  the  Woodlands  apartments  and  Seldon  (a 
temporary  barracks  from  the  Second  World 
War).  Gorgas  is  no  further  out  than  Hogson  or 
Trezevant  and  is  on  a  level,  paved  road  all  the 
way  to  Walsh-Ellet.  The  soccer  field  has  been 
put  to  use  and  this  season  may  show  the  results 
of  it.  The  gymnasium  is  in  need  of  repair. 

According  to  Tom  Watson,  the  building  that 
sits  on  the  highest  spot  of  ground  on  the  domain 

Theater  on  different 
schedule  thb  year 

BY  JEANIE  RANDOLPH  

AND  NOW  TO  eliminate  some  confusion 
about  the  minor  changes  in  the  Sewanee  Union 
Theatre  schedule... 

The  theatre  is  located  behind  the  develop- 
ment building  across  University  Avenue  from 
All  Saints'  Chapel  and  presents  movies  daily. 
At  7:30  every  night  of  the  week,  except  for 
Thursday,  'SUT,"  as  it  is  known,  features 
regular  big-screen  thirty-five  millimeter  movies. 

Some  upcoming  ones  are  Star  Trek  II, 
Rocky  III,  Poltergeist,  and  Diner.  There  is  an 
"Owl  Flick"  on  both  Friday  andSaturday  nights 
at  10:00,  and  Dollar  M  ight  will  still  be  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  although  this  year  the  movies 
will  be  shown  at  7:30. 

ON  THURSDAY  nights  at  7:30,  the  Cinema 
Guild  and  the  E  xperimental  Film  Club  are  work- 
ing together  to  present  a  variety  of  interesting 
movies.  Their  list  of  films,  all  of  which  are  free 
of  charge,  includes  such  titles  as  The  Red  Shoes, 
Alexander  Nevsky,  The  Lady  Vanishes,  and 
Singin'  in  the  Rain.  Many  of  them  are  foreign 
films.  According  to  Doug  Cameron,  Director  of 
the  Bishop's  Common,  these  films  are  no  longer 
shown  on  Dollar  N  ight,  in  response  to  the 
requests  of  the  Cinema  Guild  and  the  Experi- 
mental Film  Club. 

The  two  groups  believed  that  the  competi- 
tion between  their  free  movies  and  the  Dollar 
Night  features  was  drawing  away  part  of  their 
potential  audience. 

On  Saturdays,  then,  in  order  to  have  enough 
showings  to  satisfy  the  popular  film  distributors, 
there  will  be  a  2:00  matinee,  in  addition  to  the 
7:30  showing  and  the  Owl  Flick. 


is  in  "deplorable  condition".  When  the  Aca- 
demy had  thought  of  adding  faculty  apartments 
and  reinovating  Quintard  completely,  an  archi- 
tectual  firm  from  *l  ashville  estimated  the  job  at 
$1.3-1.5  million.  At  present,  if  one  glances  at 
the  Century  1 1  fund,  $300,000  has  been  set  a- 
side  to  get  Quintard  up  to  live-in  standards. 
Though  the  building  is  "as  solid  as  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar"  the  plumbing  and  wiring  are  "totally 
antiquated."  But  enough  of  this  archetectual 
sob-  story  for  now.  Quintard  has  been  put  to 
one  definite  and  positive  use.  The  bicycle  shop, 
located  last  year  in  a  closet  in  back  of  Eliot 
dorm,  has  moved  to  the  basement  of  Quintard, 
and  the  entrance  is  on  the  side  facing  Gorgas. 

RIGHT  NOW  they  are  in  the  process  of  fix- 
ing up  campus  bikes.  These  are  bikes  that  have 
been  found  by  the  police  around  the  domain 
and  have  not  been  claimed.  They  are  fixed  to 
working  order  and  can  be  identified  by  a  painted 
post  on  the  frame.  You  can  pick  them  up  at  the 
shop,  but  in  time  they  will  be  distributed  around 
the  campus  for  use  by  all  students  and -faculty. 
You  say  this  is  a  digression,  but  I  assure  you  it  is 
not.  Bicycles  and  the  future  of  the  Academy 
buildings  may  have  a  good  deal  in  common. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  Hamilton  and  Cra- 
vens are  basically  in  move-in  condition.  Cravens 
has  housed  some  dances  and  other  social  events, 
while  Hamilton,  said  to  be  one  of  the  nicest 
buildings  on  campus,  has  virtually  been  sitting 
dormant.  I  n  addition  to  well-lighted,  airy  class- 
rooms, it  has  some  inviting  office  space;  Mr. 
Watson  has  said  that  we  are  in  need  of  office 
space. 

The  two  obvious  problems  with  Hamilton 
are:  first,  the  location,  and  second,  that  to  open 
it  up  means  it  would  need  to  see  enough  traffic 
to  justify  utilities.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  con- 
sidered part  of  the  classroom  circuit,  Ah,  but  on 
a  bike  the  distance  from  the  old  Academy  to 
Walsh-Ellet  can  be  covered  in  about  three  min- 
utes (as  the  Gorgas  girls  will  testify)  which  is 
about  the  time  it  takes  to  walk  from  Walsh- 
Ellet  to  the  Library.  With  simply  fenders,  al- 
ready on  several  of  the  campus  bikes  and  easy  to 
mount,  and  a  coat,  it  is  a  joy  to  ride  in  the  rain 
and  stay  dryer  than  you  would  walking. 

FOR  NOW  WE  have  the  option  to  be  lazy 
and  wasteful  people  and  drive  our  cars  when  it 
rains.  And  we  also  have  the  option  to  let  three 
of  the  most  well-built  structures  on  campus  sit 
idle,  with  tax  and  insurance  bills  footed  by 
everybody  in  the  University. 

For  those  of  who  like  a  small  college  there 
is  nothing  to  fear,  as  there  are  no  plans  for 
expanding  enrollment.  This  is  not  to  imply  that 
the  administration  is  sitting  on  its  hands.  The 
Vice  Chancellor  and  others  have  been  and  will 
be  traveling  around  the  country  getting  pledges 
for  the  Century  II  fund  which  will  obtain  capital 
for  the  reinovation  of  Quintard,  more  than  an 
afternoons  work.  Suggestions  have  been  made 
to  use  Quintard  for  an  executive  in-service  train- 
ing center  for  some  corporation,  or  for  Univer- 
sity-owned housing  of  an  apartment  type— more 
permanent  than  Woodlands  or  Seldon  was  ever 
meant  to  be.  The  other  alternative  is  to  preserve 
it  as  a  local  pigeon  refuge. 


Stewart  Lindsay  found  things  appealing  at 
the  Saga  Salad  Bar  in  the  new  "Bishop's  Deli" 
last  week.  The  Deli  is  doing  booming  business 
in  the  B.C. 

(Photo  by  Morgan  Bomar) 

'Bishop's  Deli'  seems 
successful  for  lunch 

BY  CAMILLE  McWHIRTER 

IN  THE  PAST,  it  was  unrealistic  to  think  of 
having  just  a  salad  for  lunch  without  confronting 
the  inevitable  query:  "Are  you  on  a  diet  or 
something?"  This  year,  however,  all  that  has 
changed.  On  location  in  the  old  BC  Snack  Bar, 
salad-lovers  have  been  recognized  and  accomo- 
dated. 

The  new  Bishop's  Deli  opened  on  Monday, 
Aug.  30,  and  has  opened  every  week  day  since 
then,  serving  lunch  only  from  11:45-12:45.  The 
salad  bar  is  indisputably  the  most  popular  attrac- 
tion, featuring  such  vegetarian  delights  as  raw 
broccoli,  bean  sprouts,  cottage  cheese,  and, 
even,  mushrooms.  Not  exclusively  for  salad- 
lovers,  also  to  be  found  are  the  familiar  Gailor 
offerings:  a  soup  "du  jour,"  deli  sandwiches, 
and  fresh  (?)  fruit,  not  to  mention  cookies  and 
soft  ice  cream  (essential  to  acquiring  the  infam- 
ous "freshman  ten"-pounds,  that  is-for  you 
unenlightened  freshman  girls...). 

Only  a  validated  student  I.D.  is  required  to 
get  in,  although  seating  is  limited  and  a  short 
wait  can  be  expected  between  12  and  12:30. 
Capacity  slightly  exceeds  200  to  provide  a  quiet- 
er and  less  chaotic  alternative  to  the  noon  rush 
at  Gailor.  An  unquestionable  success,  the  Deli 
continues  to  enjoy  increasing  popularity  as  well 
as  the  excellent  recommendations  of  its  patrons. 

EVEN  A  FEW  fraternity  men  have  been 
spotted  there,  forsaking  their  usual  Gailor  tables 
for  the  cozier  atmosphere  of  the  Deli  and  some 
soft  ice  cream.  I  n  the  words  of  one  anonymous 
regular:  '1  t's  not  just  a  salad  anymore." 
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Orientation 


continued  from  page  13 

According  to  junior  Gilley,  the  main  activi- 
ties of  this  year's  Orientation  were  similar  to 
those  of  previous  years,  with  a  few  additions. 
Main  events  included  a  talk  given  by  Academic 
Dean  Brown  Patterson  on  the  liberal  arts  tradi- 
tion, a  talk  given  by  the  deans  on  their  roles  in 
the  University,  two  receptions  given  for  parents 
and  students,  a  picnic  for  new  students  with 
their  orienteers  and  faculty  advisors,  supper  at 
the  homes  of  the  advisors,  and  rotating  meetings 
at  the  Bishop's  Common,  Convocation  Hall,  and 
DuPont  Library.  These  rotating  meetings  were 
meant  to  provide  freshmen  with  information 
pertaining  to  student  services,  library  resources, 
and  campus  life. 

THE  CLUB  FAIR  held  outside  of  Blackman 
Auditorium  while  freshmen  took  placement 
tests  and  had  their  identification  cards  made. 
According  to  Gilley,  this  event  was  worthwhile, 
although  it  was  not  "real  organized."  Giving 
participating  clubs  exposure,  the  Fair  enabled 
freshmen  to  ask  specific  questions  about  the 
clubs  and  to  add  theirnames  to  lists  of  potential 
members.  Frances'  only  real  disappointment 
with  the  new  event  was  that  only  "a  dozen  or 
so"  clubs  participated  in  it. 

Gilley  maintains  that  Orientation  ran 
smoothly  with  "no  disasters  at  all."  In  addition 
to  praising  the  forty  orienteers  that  worked  with 
the  committee,  she  gives  credit  to  the  Deans 
of  Students  and  to  Richard  Chapman,  Univer- 
sity Counselor,  for  helping  make  the  program  a 
success.  Her  only  recommendation  to  organizers 
of  future  Orientations  is  that  they  "...keep  in 
constant  communication  with  as  many  people  as 
they  can." 

ASSISTANT  PROCTORS  are  high  on  the 
students'list  of  those  who  have  been  most  help- 
ful. Crabtree  maintains  that  all  the  proctors 
are  "...there  when  they're  needed."  The  three 
freshmen  also  give  particular  credit  to  their  fac- 
ulty advisors. 

Although  Crabtree  and  Bray  think  that  the 


While  Jon  York 
has  probably  been 
dressing  himself 
since  a  rather  ten- 
der age,  Elizabeth 
Estes  and  Kristin 
Hutchins  thought 
he  could  use  a 
little  help  one  day 
last  week.  Jon  is 
upholding  all  those 
Sewanee  traditions 
by  wearing  his  gown 
and  a  tie. 
(Photo  by  John 
Ellis) 


Orientation  period  ought  to  be  extended,  Mc- 
Gee  feels  that  it  gives  students  "plenty  of  time" 
to  become  adjusted.  All  three  students  state 
that  the  program  has  brought  them  closer  to 
their  own  classmates  but  has  done  little  to  help 


them  get  to  know  upperclassmen. 

Crabtree's  enthusiastic  response  to  his  new 
environment  should  please  all  those  who  worked 
to  make  this  year's  Orientation  a  success:  '1 
love  the  school-it's  beautiful!" 


Twelve  new  professors  take  positions  with  University 


BY  GINGER  BOWLING 


THERE  ARE  NEW  faces  on  the  Mountain 
besides  freshmen  this  semester.  Twelve  profes- 
sors have  been  added  to  the  college  faculty  for 
this  academic  year.  Although  some  of  these  new 
professors  are  teaching  here  in  Sewanee  in  perm- 
anent positions,  others  are  replacing  professors 
on  sabbatical  leave. 

John  D.  Agricola,  an  instructor  in  Fine  Arts, 
received  his  B.A.  from  the  University  of  the 
South,  his  B.F.A.  at  the  University  of  Alabama 
in  Birmingham,  and  his  M.F.A.  at  the  University 
of  Alabama  at  Tuscaloosa. 

Another  new  face  in  the  Fine  Arts  Depart- 
ment isSuzi  Gablik.  She  is  a  Visiting  Professor 
of  Fine  Arts,  replacing  Professor  E  dward  Carlos, 
who  is  on  sabbatical  leave.  Gablik  received  her 
B.A.  at  Hjnter  College,  City  University  of  New 
York. 

PETER  T.  SMITH  is  an  Assistant  Professor  of 
Theatre  and  Speech.  His  credentials  include  an 
A.B.  from  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  his 
M.A.,   M.F.A. ,  and  Ph.D.  at  the  Case  Western 


Reserve  University. 

Richard  D.  Anderson  and  Frank  Barnet  are 
joining  the  Mathematics  department  this  year. 
Anderson  is  a  Brown  Foundation  Fellow  and 
Visiting  Professor  of  Mathematics,  he  obtained 
his  B.A.  from  the  Universtiy  of  Minnesota  and 
his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Texas.  Barnet 
is  replacing  Professors herwood  Ebey,  who  is  on 
sabbatical  leave.  Barnet  is  an  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics  with  a  B.A.  from  Canisius  Col- 
lege and  a  Ph.D.  from  M  otre  Dame  University. 

In  the  Economics  department,  Robert  R. 
Gottfried  and  Daniel  D.  Himarios  have  signed  on 
for  the  year.  Gottfried  is  the  John  D. 
MacArthur  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 
He  received  his  A.B.  from  Davidson  College  and 
his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  HII.  Himarios,  an  instructor  in  Econ- 
omics, has  a  B.A.  from  the  University  of  Athens 
and  a  M.A.  from  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  State  University.  Himarios  is  replacing  Prof- 
essor Marvin  Goodstein,  who  is  on  sabbatical 
leave. 

LARRY  E.  CARDEN  is  here  at  Sewanee  as 


an  Assistant  Professor  of  Religion.  He  has  a 
B'.A.  from  DePauw  University,  a  B.D.  from  Yale 
University,  and  a  Ph.D.  from  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity. 

Professor  Edward  Kirven  is  being  replaced  by 
Lisa  Williams  Keith-  Lucas  while  he  is  on  sabbati- 
cal leave.  She  is  teaching  as  a  Lecturer  in  Chem- 
istry and  has  a  BS.  from  the  University  of  the 
South. 

The  new  faces  in  theE  nglish  Department  are 
Don  Keck  DuPree  and  Cheryl  A.  Spector. 
DuPree  received  a  B.A.  from  the  University  of 
the  South,  a  M.A.  from  Vanderbilt,  and  a  M.A. 
from  the  Bread  Loaf  School  of  English  at  Mid- 
dlebury  College.  He  is  being  employed  as  a 
lecturer  in  English.  DuPree's  colleague, Spector, 
is  an  instructor  in  English  replacing  Professor 
Thomas  Carlson,  who  is  on  leave.  Spector's 
degrees  are  a  B.A.  from  Rice  University  and  a 
M.A.  from  Cornell  University. 

The  Visiting  Professor  of  German  is  Karl  W. 
Dietz.  He  has  a  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
Mainz  in  Germany.  Dietz  is  replacing  Professor 
James  Davidheiser  this  year  while  Davidheiser  is 
on  exchange  in  Germany. 
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Could  this  be  the  future  of  Sewonee? 


Is  this  the  future  of  Sewanee?  On  the  right  side  of  the  page.  University 
Counselor  Richard  Chapman  discusses  some  problem  of  ethics  (or  per- 
haps third-down  conversion  rates)  with  Dean  of  Men  J.  Douglas  Seiters, 
as  they  lean  on  the  chain-link  fence  which  surrounds  McGee  Field  at 


last  Saturday's  game.  Further  down  along  that  same  fence  (left),  Tim 
Fitzgerald  and  Jed  Carter  (right)  bemoan  similar  fates-in  a  possible 
prelude  to  taking  similar  posts  years  from  now?  If  the  pose  fits,  wear 
it.  (Photos  by  Morgan  Bomar) 


At  least  one  tradition  survives 


BY  GINGER  BOWLING 


SEWANEE  FOOTBALL  games  are  a  tradi- 
tion unto  themselves,  so  I  was  interested  to  see 
whether  the  tradition  would  survive  the  five-day 
week. 

Actually,  there  are  a  number  of  traditions 
and  customs  surrounding  the  game.  First,  there 
are  usually  parties  before  the  game  to  get  every- 
one in  the  right  spirit -or  more  often  to  get 
"spirits"  into  everyone.  Next,  most  people 
arrive  late  in  the  first  quarter  in  order  to  make 
their  grand  entrance.  The  only  people  who  are 
present  at  kick-off  are  those  who  came  to  watch 
the  game.  In  both  of  these  instances,  the  tradi- 
tion lives  on. 

Another  tradition  involves  attire.  Let's  look 
at  the  men  first.  Sunglasses  or  Ray-bans. 
Check.  These  were  in  abundance  even  though 
clouds  covered  the  sky.  The  members  of  the 
drinking  clubs  in  their  capes  or  kilts.  Check.  No 
Sewanee  football  game  would  be  complete  with- 
out them.  Ties.  Check.  Although  not  every  tie 
was  accompanied  by  a  blazer  and  there  were  sev- 
eral people  without  ties,  the  ties  were  still  pres- 
ent And  now  for  that  crucial  piece  of  attire 
that  is  a  must  for  Sewanee  football  games. 
Obnoxious  pants.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that 
Sewanee  men  can  still  wear  paisley,  panel,  or 
patchwork  pants  with  combinations  of  colors 
that  make  you  wonder  if  they  are  color  blind. 
Actually,  the  obnoxious  pants  are  the  reason  for 
the  sunglasses.  The  pants  will  hurt  their  eyes 
more  than  the  sun  at  the  equator  would. 

AS  FOR  THE  WOMEN'S  attire,  I  was  glad  to 
see  lots  of  pink  and  green,  although  not  every- 
one "prepped  out"  this  time.     Skirts  or  sun- 


dresses were  in  abundance  with  only  a  sprinkling 
of  jeans,  shorts,  or  mini-skirts.  Even  these  "un- 
traditional"  clothing  items  were  in  good  taste 
and  usually  worn  by  senior  women,  who  have 
that  privilege  to  be  untraditional.  Sunglasses 
were  worn  by  a  few  Sewanee  women,  but 
seemed  to  be  limited  to  those  women  whose 
dates  were  wearing  obnoxious  pants. 

Other  traditions  were  also  followed  at  our 
first  home  football  game.  A  few  people  (who 
were  watching  the  game  in  the  bleachers}  would 
kick  the  metal  sheets  in  the  stadium  when 
something  interesting  occurred  on  the  field. 
The  purpose  for  this,  of  course,  is  to  attract  the 
attention  of  all  the  other  Sewanee  students  to 
the  game  itself  and  to  have  them  kick  the  metal 
also.  Dates  for  the  football  game  seemed  to  be 
another  unbroken  tradition.  Almost  everyone 
held  cups  in  their  hands  as  they  walked  about, 
but  I  was  unable  to  determine  whether  anything 
was  in  them. 


ONE  OF  THE  FINAL  Sewanee  football 
traditions  that  was  also  unbroken  was  the  ming- 
ling of  the  crowd  on  the  track.  I  was  worried 
about  this  tradition  not  being  followed  at  first, 
but  by  half-time  at  least  an  eighth  of  the  attend- 
ing crowd  was  on  the  track. 

There  were  several  things  missing  or  differ- 
ent, however.  The  cheerleaders'  new  outfits  are 
nice,  but  they  were  cheering  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  fence.  This  prevented  us  from  really 
seeing  them.  I  also  noticed  that  there  weren't 
too  many  dogs  wandering  around.  At  least  this 
prevents  dog  fights.  I  really  was  disappointed  by 
the  turn-out.  I  would  have  thought  that  more 
people  would  have  stayed  in  Sewanee  for  the 
first  home  football  game. 

However,  when  everything  is  considered,  I 
believe  I  can  say  that  there  were  few  differences 
from  this  football  game  and  others  I  have 
attended  here  at  Sewanee.  Now  if  we  could  all 
learn  the  Alma  Mater... 


BEELER  BRUSH,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Sewanee  Associated  Alumni,  has  recently  re- 
leased the  rules  for  float  entries  in  this  year's 
Homecoming  Parade. 

Three  cash  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  top 
finishers  in  the  event.  Any  "officially  recog- 
nized" group  has  a  chance  to  win  the  prize. 

Here  are  the  rules  of  the  parade-float  contest: 

1 )  The  maximum  amount  that  can  be  spent 
on  a  float  is  $100,  regardless  of  whether  one 
group  does  it  or  a  number  of  groups  get  together 
to  build  an  entry. 

2)  The  theme  for  this  year's  Homecoming 
floats  should  tie  in  with  the  University's  celebra- 
tion of  its  125th  anniversary. 


3)  The  float  can  be  motorized  or  carried. 
(Fraternities  are  encouraged  to  have  their  candi- 
date for  Homecoming  Queen  ride  on  their  float 
or  in  a  convertible.) 

4)  The  float  must  be  in  good  taste  and  will  be 
disqualified  if  it  is  judged  not  to  be. 

5)  An  idea  of  what  the  float  will  consist  of, 
how  it  will  look,  and  what  your  costs  will  be 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Alumni  Office  no 
later  than  October  1. 

THE  FLOATS  ARE  to  be  in  the  "Alumni 
Parade,"  which  will  begin  at  1:30  p.m.  on 
Saturday,  October  9,  behind  DuPont  Library, 
ending  at  the  football  game  with  Southwestern. 
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Cissy,  Cooper  trade  verbal  blows 


BY  JEFF  DUNN-RAiMKIN 

SOMEBODY  GOOFED. 

The  signs  around  campus  said  that  "Cissie" 
Baker  and  Jim  Sasser  would  be  at  Otey  Parish 
on  Monday,  September  13.  Well,  Jim  Sasser 
stayed  in  Washington  where  he  is  the  democrat- 
ic Senator  from  Tennessee.  Jim  Cooper  was 
here  instead.  That  made  more  sense,  since  it 
is  Cooper  who  is  Baker's  democratic  opponent. 
Baker's  name  was  spelled  incorrectly  (she  does 
it  "Cissy"),  but  she  did,  indeed,  appear  in  Sew- 
anee to  tell  people  who  she  is  and  what  she  is 
hoping  to  accomplish. 

She  is  26  years  old  and  running  for  Congress 
in  Tennessee's  4th  District.  She  smiles  at  the 
suggestion  that  she  is  an  unexperienced  politi- 
cian trying  to  start  at  the  top.  "I'd  hardly  call 
'Freshman  Congressman'  the  top,"  she  says. 
She  answers  questions  about  her  minimal  politi- 
cal experience  and  possible  youthful  naivete  by 
stating  emphatically  that  if  you  know  what  you 
want  and  pursue  your  goals,  you  can  and  will  be 
ready  for  Congress  by  age  26. 

"Besides,"  she  added  Monday,  "I  do  know  a 
few  people  up  in  Washington  already."  She  ref- 
erred, of  course,  to  her  father  Senator  Howard 
Baker. 

BAKER  WAS  welcomed  to  Sewanee  at  a 
reception  held  in  her  honor  at  the  Bishop's  Com- 
mon Lounge.  A  cardboard  elephant  and  peanut- 
butter  sandwiches  also  shaped  like  elephants  let 
everyone  know  which  Party  was  throwing  the 
party. 

Student  support  for  the  affair  was  very  small, 
even  for  an  acknowledged  politically  apathetic 
campus.  The  number  of  students  attending 
could  be  counted  on  one-and-a-half  hands;  but 
then,  this  is  in  part  understandable,  since  very 
few  Sewanee  students  are  registered  to  vote  in 
the  4th  District  election.  Those  who  did  attend 
were  afforded  ample  opportunity  to  talk  with 
the  candidate. 

Baker  was  a  little  late  to  the  reception.  (The 
unofficial  word  was  that  she  had  misplaced  or 
forgotten  her  speech  and  was  busy  recovering 
it.)  The  supporters  contented  themselves  with 
reading  through  her  political  pamphlets.  She  is 
running  for  Congress,  it  said,  because  she  is  "a 
small  town  person"  and  has  found  that  she 
"thinks  the  way  you  (small  town  and  small 
businesses)  do." 

She  is  not  afraid  to  take  a  stand  on  issues 
and  her  positions  reflect  the  small-town  district 
she  is  running  in.  She  is  for  voluntary  prayer  in 
school  and  against  federal  gun  control.  She  is 
for  more  local  control  over  public  schools  and 
against  things  that  are  big-"big  labor,  big  cities, 
big  business  or  big  government."  She  believes 
"they  hurt  our  country." 

THE  SMALL-TOWN  girl  arrived  wearing  a 
preppy-green  skirt  and  jacket,  sea-shell  earrings, 
and  a  big  smile.  She  greeted  her  supporters  with 
confidence  and  poise.  Having  been  on  the  "cam- 
paign trail"  since  last  year,  she  is  now  an  expert 
at  qreeting  the  puhlic.  It  miaht  seem  unlikely 
that  a  candidate  who  is  youna,  female,  and 
named  "Cissy"  could  possibly  create  a  sense  of 
confidence  and  respect  in  the  voting  public,  but 
she  has  already  won  a  primarv  election. 


In  fact,  one  of  the  important  elements  in  her 
campaign  is  that  she  claims  not  to  be  afraid  of 
"taking  a  stand  on  the  issues."  Several  times 
during  her  reception  she  mentioned  that  she  was 
looking  forward  to  seeing  her  opponent  forced 
to  "take  a  stand."  Their  Monday  night  session 
before  the  Sewanee  Civic  Association  was  the 
first  of  several  scheduled  joint  appearances. 

Cooper  did  state  his  views  on  certain  issues  at 
Otey  Parish.  One  of  his  statements  in  particular 
left  Miss  Baker  "shocked  and  appalled,"  accord- 
ing to  a  news  release  sent  out  by  her  campaign. 


Cooper  reportedly  told  the  Sewanee  audience, 
"I  think  one  of  the  supreme  hypocrisies  in  this 
country  that  the  House  and  Senate  are  opened 
every  day  with  a  prayer." 

Baker  -fired  off  a  telegram  to  her  opponent 
on  Tuesday  which  ended:  "I  ask  you  to  change 
your  position  immediately."  She  went  as  far  to 
suggest  in  her  press  release  that  "next,  Jim  will 
be  in  favor  of  taking  'In  God  We  Trust'  off 
American  currency." 

Young  Miss  Baker  is  not  afraid  to  be  blunt, 
it  seems. 


Manchester  makes  plans  for  future 
by  beginning  drive  for  space  center 


BY  PAUL  BONOVICH 


EYEING  PLANS  FOR  the  future  of  middle 
Tennessee  and,  more  specifically,  Coffee  Coun- 
ty, the  city  of  Manchester  is  developing  an  ener- 
gy/aeronautic/space center. 

The  proposed  Tennessee  Aeronautical  and 
Energy  Center  has  been  developed  in  an  attempt 
to  utilize  the  scientific  resources  of  this  area,  as 
well  as  stimulate  the  economy  of  middle  Tenn- 
essee. 

"The  opportunities  for  achieving  wide-rang- 
ing changes  in  the  public  attitude,"  the  Manches- 
ter Chamber  of  Commerce  states  in  an  eight- 
page  proposal  for  establishment  of  this  center. 

"The  key  is  citizen  involvement  in  the  crea- 
tion and  operation  of  the  proposed  center.  The 
impact  of  the  project  will  be  significant,  and  the 
results  measurable." 

THE  ENERGY/AERONAUTIC/SPACE  cen- 
ter would  serve  as  a  point  from  which  shuttles 
would  run  to  area  attractions  such  as  the  Ar- 
nolds Engineering  Center,  the  Old  Stone  Fort, 
and  the  Jack  Daniels  Distillery,  said  Vergil  Saine, 
executive  director  of  the  Coffee  County  indus- 
trial board. 

Agent  Orange  investigation  enhanced 

THE  VETERANS  Administration's  scientific 
inquiry  into  the  health-related  effects  of  Agent 
Orange  is  being  enhanced  by  ten  new  research 
projects  approved  and  funded  by  the  agency  this 
week,  VA  Administrator  Robert  P.  Nimmo  an- 
nounced today. 

The  administrator  said  the  new  projects  are 
supported  for  up  to  five  years  with  VA  research 
funds  in  excess  of  $2  million,  and  were  selected 
from  proposals  submitted  by  individual  investi- 
gators working  in  VA  medical  centers  across  the 
country.  The  scientists  responded  to  a  request 
for  new  research  proposals  issued  by  VA  Medical 
Research  Service,  which  specified  a  biochemical, 
physiological  or  toxicological  focus  on  the  de- 
layed effects  of  exposure  to  Agent  Orange  and 
Agent  Blue. 

The  VA  chief  pointed  out  that  the  projects 
primarily  involve  animal  studies,  but  human  tis- 
sue cultures  will  be  analyzed  in  some  of  the  ex- 
periments. 


The  center  will  prove  to  have  an  impact  on 
Sewanee  and  the  University  of  the  South,  Saine 
insisted,  for,  by  encouraging  more  tourists  to 
travel  through  this  area,  the  reputation  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  University  is  more  than  likely  to 
go  with  them. 

The  site  for  this  5.5  million  dollar  project  is 
a  40-acre  plot  located  north  of  1-24  along  the 
Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center  access 
road;  and  an  additional  28  acres  of  land  would 
be  available  for  expansion. 

THE  CENTER  will  try  to  utilize  the  major 
scientific  resources  of  this  area,  such  as  the 
Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center,  the 
University  of  Tennessee  Space  Institute,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  even  projects 
from  the  World's  Fair  in  Knoxville.  All  of 
which  have  been  anticipated  to  provide  "Tech- 
nical and  professional  assistance." 

"The  cost  of  getting  this  center  going  will 
be  a  real  problem,  just  how  to  get  it  started," 
said  Vergil  Saine.  "There  are  no  government 
grants  coming  to  us  for  this  project." 
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LOTS  OF  ODD  ideas  have  been  rattling  i 
the  dusty,  cobwebbed  upstairs  of  my  head  since  the  last 
issue.  I'll  see  if  I  can  capture  some  of  them. 

•-  Were  you  at  Convocation  to  see  the  new  Gowns- 
men installed  a  couple  of  weeks  back? 

We  must  be  getting  smarter  or  something,  because 
there  were  not  enough  chairs  to  go  around  for  the 
initiates.  I  was  supposed  to  "gown"  a  friend  of  mine, 
but  we  almost  missed  the  ceremony,  searching  the 
hack  legions  of  All  Saints  for  extra  chairs. 

But  what  really  interested  me  was  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  speech. 

In  it,  he  noted  that  the  Century  II  fund  drive  had 
topped  the  $20  million  mark.  In  case  you  aren't  easily 
impressed  by  such  figures,  I  can  tell  you  -  it's  a  lot. 
My  father  works  in  fundraising  at  another  private 
school,  and  he  could  tell  you  the  difficulties  in  get- 
ting together  that  much  money. 

The  only  problem    I   see  with  that  is  that  the  Ad- 
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on  the  Century  II  drive,  despite  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Ayres  has  already  given  us  all  an  approximate 
dollar  figure. 

Why  the  hesitancy? 

ONE  OF  THOSE  random  thoughts  which  passed 
through  my  mind  on  its  way  to  Pittsburgh,  or  some- 
where, was  prompted  by  the  Vice-Chancellor's  in- 
novation in  the  manner  of  speech-making. 

For  those  of  you  who  weren't  there,  Mr.  Ayres 
took  his  microphone  out  of  its  stand  and  walked  up 
and  down  the  central  part  of  the  church,  addressing 
the   faculty   and   the   students  in   turn  as  he  came  to 

As  he  walked  and  talked,  I  could  think  of  just  one 
thing,  watching  him  tug  at  the  microphone  cord  and 
turn  about  in  his  fur-lined  red  cape:  this  is  what 
Liberace  would  look  like  if  he  worked  a  nightclub 
crowd. 

"How  are  you  tonight?  Where  are  you  from? 
Can  I  do  a  request  especially  for  you?" 

AH,  WELL,  the  fantasies  induced  by  a  growling 
stomach  and  an  idle  mind  . .  . 

So,  what  else  is  new? 

The  word,  I'm  sure,  is  out  by  now  that  this 
semester's  Fall  Party  Weekend  has  been  seperated 
from  Homecoming. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  it  doesn't  make  a  whole  lot 
of  difference  to  me,  although,  as  a  dedicated  Sewanee 
student,  I  am  a  little  worried  that  too  many  people 
will  only  be  able  to  afford  to  throw  a  party  either 
Homecoming,  October  8-9,  or  Party  Weekend,  Oct- 
ober 29-30,  but  not  both. 

Maybe  in  the  three  weeks  inbetween  everyone  can 
raise  enough  money  to  celebrate  both  these  traditional 

And  t  am  not  really  alone  in  suspecting  that  there 
will  be  two  Party  Weekends  as  a  result  of  this  seperation. 
Dean  Seiters  agreed  with  that  assessment  earlier  this 
week.  He  said  that  he  had  originally,  several  years  ago, 
consolidated  the  two  in  an  attempt  to  cut  down  on 
the  parties'  radical  effect  on  the  semester's  academic 
life. 

AND  BEFORE  I  turn  off  the  IBM  for  this  fort- 
night, I  may  as  well  say  a  few  words  about  that  figure 
of  renown,  Allen  Ginsberg. 

Like  a  whole  bunch  of  other  people,  I  went  to  his 
so-called  "poetry  reading"  last  week.  I  also  made  it  to 
a  workshop  he  held  that  afternoon. 

To  me,  Ginsberg  held  forth  on  some  interesting  ideas 
in  his  workshop.  But,  to  be  honest,  my  interest  dragged 
a  bit  during  his  evening  performance,  at  times. 

Could  it  be  that  Ginsberg,  like  Erica  Jong's  oft- 
quoted  sentiment  about  porn  movies,  can  tend  to  turn 
one  off  after  about  fifteen  minutes,  after  that  initial 
see  page  six 
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THE  OPENING  CONVOCATION  of  a  university  in 
the  English  tradition  is  usually  a  colorful  and  dramatic 
occasion.  Yet  it  is  a  legitimate  question  to  ask,  "What,  if 
anything,  does  such  a  tradition  signify?"  To  answer  that 
question  one  must  ask  another.  "What  was  the  vision 
which  gave  birth  to  such  a  tradition?"  Even  the  most 
cursory  look  at  the  writings  of  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  University  of  the  South  will  give  us  a  clear  answer. 

When  Leonidas  Polk  spoke  of  the  university  he  envis- 
ioned, he  said  it  would  embody  "the  cultivation  of  true 
religion,  learning,  and  virtue,  that  thereby  God  may  be 
glorified  and  the  happiness  of  man  may  be  advanced." 
The  Church  was  to  be  at  the  center  of  the  life  of  the 
University,  and  in  fact,  was  not  only  the  mother  of  the 
place  in  the  sense  of  bringing  it  forth,  but  of  being  the 
perpetual  source  of  direction  and  nurture.  The  Univer- 
sity of  the  South  is  in  a  situation  which  is  extraordinary 
if  not  unique.  If  she  obeys  her  "heavenly  vision"  she 
will  be  neither  too  secular  to  enter  into  a  genuine  dia- 
logue with  the  new  religious  enthusiasm  which  is  a  fact 
in  the  United  States  today,  nor  too  narrow  to  be  a  gen- 
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THE  TRUTH  IS  that  all  human  institutions  have  a 
tendency  to  fall  short  of  the  visions  which  were  their 
foundation.  Sewanee  is  no  exception.  A  remarkable 
thing  takes  place  in  the  life  of  any  institution  when  in- 
to its  foundation.  In  a  sense  every  opening  Convocation 
should  serve  to  recall  the  University  to  its  purpose.  It  is 
a  kind  of  "anamnesis,"  and  is  a  cure  of  the  "amnesia" 
from  which  institutions  as  well  as  individuals  are  likely 
to  suffer.  It  proclaims  without  apology  that  this  institu- 
tion was  founded  on  Christian  values,  and  on  the  convic- 
tion that  those  values  are  rooted  in  the  truth.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  any  doctrinal  statement  should  be  exacted 
from  those  who  choose  to  be  a  part  of  this  venture.  It  is 
rather  to  remind  us  of  our  heritage  and  to  point  us 
toward  a  future  based  on  an  honest  understanding  nf 
that  heritage.  The  extraordinary  opportunity  which 
see  page  six 
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banning  books 


ONE  OF  THE  more  curious  controversies 
sweeping  the  country  in  the  past  year  or  so  has 
been  that  of  a  practice  commonly  called  "book 
banning."  This  practice  involves  the  attempts 
by  several  school  boards  across  the  nation  to 
eliminate  certain  "objectionable"  books  from 
school  classroom  and  library  use.  Prominent 
among  the  works  deemed  to  be  in  poor  taste  are 
those  which  represent  particularly  abhorrent 
views  of  society,  such  as  "The  Lottery"  and 
other  works  which  contain  bad  language  and 
events  reeking  of  immorality.  No  doubt  these 
book  banning  efforts  have  stemmed  from  a  trad- 
itionalist reaction  to  the  current  high  level  of 
immorality  exposed  to  youngsters  in  the  edu- 
cational process. 

This  subject,  however,  touches  upon  greater 
and  more  fundamental  concerns,  those  involving 
First  Amendment  rights.  Several  days  ago,  Jus- 
tice William  Brennan  expressed  considerable  re- 
gret over  the  way  the  Supreme  Court  handled  a 
case  such  as  this  approximately  a  year  ago.  His 
reservations  were  based  upon  the  fact  that 
means  other  than  constitutional  ones  could  have 
been  used  to  dispose  of  the  case.  In  that  case, 
the  Supreme  Court  voted  5-4  to  prohibit  a  Long 
Island  school  board  from  exercising  "total  auth- 
ority" in  removing  certain  books  from  the 
schools'  library  shelves.  The  basis  for  the  major- 
ity decision  rested  upon  the  fact  that  a  student 
was  entitled,  by  virtue  of  the  First  Amendment, 
to  have  access  to  certain  materials  or  books  in 
the  school  library,  regardless  of  their  alleged 
objectionable  content.  Seven  separate  opinions 
were  issued  in  the  decision,  suggesting  that  the 
matter  is  far  from  final  resolution. 

THE  DECISION  IS,  in  my  mind,  a  faulty  one 
and  should  be  reversed  for  two  reasons.  First, 
the  decision  represents  an  attack  on  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  the  local  school  boards, 
the  parents  who  send  their  children  to  the 
schools  in  question,  and  the  taxpayers  who  pro- 
vide the  funding  for  library  materials.  The 
choice  as  to  what  library  books,  textbooks,  and 
other  materials  are  used  in  the  public  schools  of 
a  locality  should  be  the  sole  province  of  the 


K.«bert  ^rewdlsom 

local  school  board,  as  it  seeks  to  represent  the 
parents  and  taxpayers  who  support  the  system. 
It  is  a  policy  matter  that  should  not  be  delegated 
to  the  courts  or,  as  in  the  Long  Island  case,  to 
the  whims  of  a  single  student.  If  the  people  of  a 
certain  locality  want  or  do  not  want  a  wide  var- 
iety of  controversial  material  available  to  their 
students,  then  their  respective  wish  should  be 
upheld  and  not  held  hostage  ot  the  tastes  of  any 
individual  student. 

Second,  the  decision  is  a  bad  one  because  the 
constitutional  right  allegedly  protected  by  the 
decision  is  not  even  brought  into  question  by 
the  actions  of  the  local  school  boards.  One  can 
argue  that  an  individual  has  a  clear  right  of  free 
expression  to  examine  any  controversial  material 
that  he  may  wish.  But,  does  he  have  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  examine  that  material  in  the 
school  library  and  have  such  material  provided 
for  him  out  of  the  public  treasury?  The  answer 
is  an  unequivocal  no.  The  school  board  is  not 
saying  that  a  student's  access  to  the  question- 
able material  is  terminated,  anywhere  at  any 
time.  He  is  perfectly  free  to,  on  his  own  or  in 
conjunction  with  his  parents,  purchase  the  book 
or  borrow  it  from  a  local  library.  In  no  way, 
shape,  or  form  are  his  First  Amendment  rights 
violated  by  the  school  board.  The  board  is 
merely  saying  that  it  will  no  longer  purchase 
these  books  with  taxpayers'  money  and  have 
them  available  because  it  deems  them  to  be  of 
little  educational  value. 

One  would  hope  that  in  the  future  the  Court 
might  temper  its  activism  enough  to  allow  par- 
ents to  have  a  say  in  the  education  of  their 
children. 

Robert  Crewdson 


DEAR  EDITOR, 

"God  Damn"  is  not  an  obscenity:  it  is  a 
prayer,  a  serious  and  spiritual  petition  for  divine 
intervention.  It  has  its  place:  it  should  precede 
words  like  "hate"  and  "pride".  I  personally  do 
not  think  its  place  is  at  the  cheers  of  partiers. 

Rob  McDonald 
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A  FRIEND  OF  mine  has  described  Allen 
Ginsberg  to  me  as  an  outrageous  man.  Why 
would  we  invite  an  outrageous  man  to  give  a 
poetry  reading  in  Sewanee?  Do  we  think  our- 
selves incapable  of  outrage?  Well,  rest  assured: 
Mr.  Ginsberg  is  still  outrageous  and  we  can  still 
be  shocked. 

Wednesday  Evening-Sometime  earlier  the 
"celestial  presence"  had  descended  on  the 
mountain  and  around  dinner  time  word  reached 
me  it  could  be  found  existing  at  the  Outside  Inn. 
Upon  entering  into  the  "presence"  I  discovered 
that  in  fact  it  wasn't  a  presence  at  all  but  in  fact 
rather  a  flesh  and  blood  man  who  was,  in  fact, 
just  a  bit  brilliant. 

Between  twenty  and  thirty  people  sat  with 
Allen  Ginsberg  and  the  smart  ones  kep  their 
mouths  closed  and  listened.  I  suppose  some 
thought  of  themselves  as  disciples  at  the  feet  of 
the  master  but  I  felt  more  like  I  was  looking  at 
the  vacation  slides  of  the  old  uncle  Benny  I 
never  had.  It  wasn't  that  this  was  a  celebrated 
poet  but  that  this  was  a  man  who  had  some  sort 
of  sensible  insight  into  a  frequently  senseless 
world.  Mr.  Ginsberg  is  a  man  who  has  made  (in 
the  words  of  another  modern  contemplative) 
"raids  on  the  unspeakable"  and  he  has  brought 
back  pictures  to  show  us  a  world  of  love  and 
compassion. 

A  BIT  LATER  in  the  evening  beer  was  passed 
along  with  other  refreshments  and  everybody 
relaxed  and  the  whole  affair  took  on  a  bizarre 
cocktail  party  atmosphere  ("This  is  liberal  arts?" 
"You  bet  your  ass!").  Songs  for  Thursday 
night's  reading  were  rehearsed  a  bit  as  we  all 
gradually  drifted  out.  Then  Mr.  Ginsberg  left 
see  page  ten 

Jim   I  IkoriMJMrg 

ALLEN  GINSBERG,  poet  of  national  fame, 
has  been  among  us.  Even  those  who  do  not 
agree  with  his  active  stance  against  regimented 
thinking  have  been  jolted  emotionally,  if  not 
politically,  by  his  orations.   Like,  can  you  dig? 

The  stuffy  academic  smog  that  often  envel- 
ops Sewanee  was  lifted,  or  at  least  stirred,  by 
the  swirling  zephyr  of  Mr.  Ginsberg's  powerful 
poems  and  soul  scorching  songs.  Some  would 
say-  he  is  a  guru,  an  expatrioted  prophet  fur- 
iously opposed  to  military  power  and  intelligent 
people  with  their  heads  in  the  sand. 

Others  would  say  he  is  a  madman,  freaked 
out,  faggot  that  has  never  outgrown  his  crazy- 
ass  generation;  a  relic  leftover  from  an  era  of 
drugs  and  VietNam;  a  part  of  the  "beatnik" 
group  that  cashed  in  on  the  uncertainty  and 
apparent  helplessness  of  a  decade  or  two  of 
young  Americans,  confused  kids  who  would 
turn  to  anyone  who  claimed  to  have  an  answer. 
These  might  say  that  he  is  a  prime  example  of 
the  first  line  of  his  own  poem,  "Howl": 

I  saw  the  best  minds  of  my  generation 
destroyed  by  madness,  starving,  hyster- 
ical, naked... 

see  page  ten 
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Chairman  of  Berry  College  art  department  to  have  exhibition  here 


"SELECTED  WORKS  on  Paper"  a  show  of 
recent  works  bv  Tommy  Mew,  opens  Septem- 
ber 25  at  Sewanee  Alternative  Space  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South  campus.  The  show  closes 
October  30.  Gallery  hours  are  Sunday  through 
Wednesday  3-5  p.m. 

Mew,  chairman  of  the  3rt  department  at  Ber- 
ry College,  near  Rome,  Georgia,  is  a  writer,  poet, 
and  long-distance  runner,  as  well  as  being  an  art- 
ist It  was  not  until  his  junior  year  at  Florida 
State   University  that  he  became  interested   in 
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being  an  artist.  And  even  today  he  is  influenced 
by  his  love  of  poetry  and  drama. 

John  Pyros,  Coordinator  of  Arts  for  Clear- 
water, Florida,  called  his  works  "vehement  in- 
timations of  blessed  morality,  a  poem  to  the 
sweet  (and  all  too  stupidly  squandered)  gift  of 
life." 

Mew  has  said,  "The  difficulty  of  my  work  is 
that  I'm  trying  to  get  hold  of  something  fleeting, 
intangible,  abstract,  and  that  exists  in  my  mind 
and  heart  for  maybe  only  a  tenth  of  a  second 

view  of  Sewanee 


and  then  it  jumps  on  to  something  else." 

"THE  RECTANGLES  lock  me  into  a  kind  of 
intellectual,  or  formal  sort  of  attitude.  I  don't 
want  the  paintings  to  be  'gushy'  romantic  things- 
I'm  not  interested  in  that.  But  I  am  romantic- 
hopelessly,  incurably  romantic-  and  I  intend  that 
the  paintings  be  romantic.  They  have  romantic 
themes:  death,  love,  despair,  joy,  lust,  fear,  and 
desire." 


continued  from  four 

burst  of  interest? 

I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,  actually.  I  think,  though, 
that  in  order  for  Ginsberg  or  anyone  who  writes  the 
type  of  opinionated  poetry  that  he  does  to  scale  the 
heights  of  popularity  once  again,  he  will  have  to  come 
up  with  a  better  issue  that  plutonsum. 

I  don't  think  obscenity  shocks  many  of  us,  these 
days,  and  we  don't  seemed  to  be  particularly  worried 
about  dying  in  a  nuclear-plant  catastrophe  (unless  we 
are  all  sure  it  is  but  a  foregone  conclusion). 

FIFTEEN  OR  twenty  years  ago,  Ginsberg  would 
have  been  a  revelation.  Now,  he  seems  to  have  taught 
us  his  lessons  years  ago. 

He  may  have  exhausted  his  supply  of  those  insights 
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WILLIAM  PORCHER  DUBOSE  exaggerated  perhaps 
only  a  little  when  he  wrote  that  Sewanee  was  differen- 
tiated from  other  places  and  institutions"  by  "the 
value  and  claim  of  culture  for  culture's  sake...The  ten- 
dency to  rule  out  as  useless  everything  that  cannot  be 
turned  to  immediate  practical  account  will  inevitably  for 
a  long  time  affect  the  aims  and  ideals  of  educational  in- 
stitutions. Sewanee  will  never  compete  successfully  in 
turning  out  the  ready-made  supply  to  such  popular  de- 
mands, in  furnishing  mechanical,  industrial,  educational 


uency  of  her  own,  if  she  will  prepare  those  who  desire  to 
be  educated  not  for  labor  but  for  life."  Life,  of  course, 
as  DuBose  understands  it,  was  the  abundant  life  which 
was  intended  by  God  and  included,  not  on  the  periphery 
but  at  the  heart,  the  presence  of 'Christ. 

There  is  a  saying  which  perhaps  says  most  clearly 
what  is  needed  now  and  will  always  be  needed  to  alert 
the  memory  and  strenghten  the  resolve  of  those  who 
love  a  place  like  Sewanee.  That  saying  is  "It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  when  we  forget  who  we  are,  we  forget  how 
to  act."  This  yearbook  may  serve  to  recall  to  us  at  least 
who  we  were  meant  to  be,  and  by  God's  grace,  to  may 
remember  how  to  act. 


EASTSIDE  SPIRITS 
AND  ROCKY  TOP  RESTAURANT 


Full  Line  of  Wines  and  Liquors 


FORMERLY  THE  MONTEACLE  DINER 
OPEN  6  AM  --  1 1  PM 


CHECK  WITH  EASTSIDE  SPIRITS 
FIRST  FOR  ALL  YOUR 
PARTY  NEEDS 


We  Welcome  All  Students 


LOCATED  IN  THE  ROCKY  TOP  PLAZA 


Owned  and  operated  by  Bill  and  Virginia  Lockhart. 
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Looking  up 

Tigers  nail  Millsaps,  look  toward  Principia  and  Centre 


BYDOUGMURCHIE 


AFTER  LAST  Saturday's  destruction  of  the 
Millsaps  Majors  by  32-16,  the  status  of  Sewanee 
Tigers'  football  is  one  of  new  optimism. 

Following  the  scare  at  Fisk,  the  team  was 
treading  water,  but  it  looks  like  the  Tigers  now 
are  ready  to  dive  into  their  CAC  schedule  this 
weekend  at  Principia.  Coach  Horace  IVIoore  is 
quick  to  credit  his  defense,  whose  strength  has 
kept  the  opposition  from  scoring  in  the  second 
half  so  far  this  year.  Moore  also  credits  his 
kickers,  who  have  been  superb  thus  far.  Phil 
Campbell  hasn't  missed  yet  (5-5  extra  points  and 
1-1 FG)  and  Brian  Mainwaring  is  averaging  40.9 
yards  per  kick,  including  a  coffin-corner  beauty 
last  week. 

THE  OFFENSE  appears  ready  to  take  off, 
especially  if  that  44-yard  toss  from  Tim  Tenhet 
to  David  Pack  is  any  indication  of  what  is  going 
to  be  happening  in  the  future.  With  Bob  Rod- 
denberry  returning  next  week  to  complement 
Jeff  Morris  in  the  backfield,  this  could  mean 
even  more  scoring. 

After  being  down  13-0  after  the  Majors 
scored  with  four  seconds  to  go  in  the  first  quar- 
ter, Tim  Williams  changed  the  momentum  back 
towards  the  home  crowd  with  an  electrifying 
84  yard  return,  giving  the  Tigers  the  ball  on  the 
Millsaps  7  as  time  ran  out  in  the  first  quarter. 
After  Tenhet  took  it  in  from  6  yards  out,  the 
Tigers  briefly  led  14-13,  before  a  Millsaps  field 
goal  gave  them  the  lead  at  halftime,  16-14. 

THAT  WAS  the  last  time  the  Majors  would 
score  all  day.  Although  amassing  better  off- 
fensive  numbers  than  the  Tigers,  the  Majors  were 
unable  to  sustain  any  sort  of  drive. 

Traditionally  a  running  team,  the  Majors 
were  forced  to  the  air,  with  several  key  individ- 
ual efforts  derailing  numerous  Millsaps  drives. 
Robert  Glenn,  Mark  Cotter,  Mike  Jordan,  Shap 
Boyd,  and  Owen  Lipscomb  were  all  there  when 
needed,  but  the  day  belonged  to  Tim  Williams. 
Along  with  his  role  as  a  catalyst  offensively,  he 
sparked  the  defense  with  two  fine  .interceptions 
and  several  fine  hits  of  his  own. 


Millsaps  threw  the  ball  32  times,  one. of  the 
last  times  right  to  Lipscomb,  who  took  it  34 
yards  for  the  icing  on  the  cake. 

AT  THIS  STAGE  of  the  season  things  look 
good  for  the  Tigers.    Southwestern,  losing  by  a 


David  Pack,  Sewanee 
receiver,  looks  up  for 
the  ball  and  gets  a 
push  from  the  Millsaps 
defensive  back.  Pack 
didn't  manage  to  grab 
this  ball,  but  he  held 
on  to  a  44-yard  touch- 
down bomb  from  QB 
Tim  Tenhet  as  the 
Tigers  routed  the 
Majors  last  week. 
(Photo  by  John  Ellis) 


very  small  margin  to  Millsaps,  looms  as  an  ob- 
stacle down  the  road.  Right  now,  the  center  of 
attention  is  Principia,  but  in  a  week  the  Tigers 
will  be  home  again.  If  the  offense  picks  up  even 
a  little  bit  this  weekend,  Sewanee  will  be  tough 
to  beat. 


Field  hockey  team  is  the  one  to  beat 


BY  THOMAS  LAKEMAN 


OPTIMISM  PREVAILS  as  the  women  of  Se- 
wanee's  varsity  field  hockey  team  gear  up  for 
their  eighth  season  here  on  the  mountain.  The 
team,  which  this  year  is  bringing  back  15  of  last 
year's  players,  is  looking  forward  to  another 
promising  season.  "We  have  a  very  skilled  group 
this  year,"  commented  Coach  Jill  Thomas.  "We 
have  a  lot  of  our  best  talent  coming  back  this 
season.  They're  experienced,  they  know  how  to 
work  together,  and  they're  going  to  make  a  great 
showing  this  year." 


It  is  this  general  attitude  among  the  team 
which  helped  place  them  in  the  NCAA's  top  ten 
for  division  three  last  year.  The  team  finished 
last  season  with  a  total  of  thirteen  wins,  three 
losses,  and  one  tied  score,  an  outstanding  record 
which  they  are  nonetheless  determined  to  beat. 

"The  girls  have  started  a  winning  tradition," 
continued  Thomas.  "Because  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  returning  players,  we  have  a  good  carry- 
over of  the  know-how  that  is  needed  to  play  and 
win."  Of  the  team's  veterans,  five  are  seniors: 
Sarah  Coke,  Carol  Beers,  Judy  Oowker,  Kate 
Belknap,  and  Susie   Hine  (who  will  be  making 


her  first  appearance  as  a  varsity  player  this  year). 
The  team  is  shooting  for  the  top. 

TO  GET  THERE,  they  will  have  to  face  off 
some  stiff  competition  from  schools  such  as 
Vanderbilt,  Transylvania,  Centre  College,  and 
Principia.  According  to  Thomas,  there  will  be 
a  good  deal  of  effort  on  the  part  of  these  schools 
to  knock  out  the  Tigers.  "There  is  a  lot  of  pres- 
sure on  us  from  the  other  schools  in  that  we  are, 
to  them,  'The  Team  To  Beat'.  The  test  will  be 
to  answer  to  this  pressure  and  move  on." 

see  page  nine 
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McKeithen  stays  relaxed 


MANY  ATHLETES  have  certain  pre-game 
rituals  which  they  go  through  before  every  con- 
test. Eddie  McKeithen  says  he  has  no  set  ritual, 
but  just  likes  to  be  relaxed.  The  Junior  soccer 
player  from  St.  Petersburg  Florida  says  he  al- 
ways gets  a  little  bit  nervous  before  a  game. 

"I  like  to  keep  myself  occupied  before  a 
game.  I  like  to  talk  or  read;  something  that  will 
keep  me  relaxed,"  he  says.  He  goes  to  bed  early 
to  get  plenty  of  rest  on  the  night  before  a  game, 
and  does  not  eat  a  big  meal  right  before  playing. 

Whatever  he  does,  it  seems  to  work.  He 
scored  14  goals  and  had  five  assists  last  season 
and  was  selected  AII-T.I.S.A.  and  All-South. 

MCKEITHEN  STARTED  playing  soccer  in 
the  seventh  grade.  His  brother,  who  later  played 
for  Sewanee,  always  wanted  Eddie  to  kick  the 
ball  around  with  him.    This  jarred  his  interest  in 

a  sporting  glance 


soccer,  but  he  admits  it  was  the  Rowdies,  Tampa 
Bay's  professional  soccer  team,  who  "inspired" 
him. 

When  he  came  to  the  mountain  McKeithen 
started  playing  on  the  soccer  team  under  Coach 
Rick  Jones,  who  McKeithen  says  was  a  coach 
who  "ran,  and  ran,  and  ran  us  and  got  us  into 
top  physical  condition,"  Then  last  year  Coach 
Peter  Haley  took  over.  It  is  Haley  who  Mc- 
Keithen mentions  as  one  of  the  most  influential 
people  in  his  career. 

According  to  McKeithen,  Haley  really 
"knows  what  he's  doing.  He  can  look  at  a  game 
and  then  tell  us  what-  we  have  done  wrong." 
Coach  Haley  is  himself  an  experienced  soccer 
player  who  played  for  a  Division  I  team  while  in 
college. 

The  team's  first  year  with  Haley  was  not  an 
see  page  nine 
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ASSORTED  NOTES  from  Saturday  after- 
noon: 

Amid  locker  room  congratulations  following 
the  Tigers'  32-16  victory  over  Millsaps,  weakside 
linebacker  Owen  Lipscomb  was  asked  what  was 
on  his  mind  as  he  intercepted  a  fourth-quarter 
pass  and  raced  down  the  field  for  the  clinching 
touchdown. 

"I  was  thinking  'this  can't  be  me,'  "  Lips- 
comb said. 

But  nearly  1,000  witnesses  at  McGee  Field 
could  easily  identify  the  junior  from  Nashville- 
he  was  the  one  who  had  caused  and  recovered  a 
key  second  quarter  fumble  and  was  in  on  (unof- 
ficially) 10  tackles  during  the  game. 

Along  with  Tim  Williams'  stellar  perform- 
ance, Lipscomb  and  the  entire  Sewanee  defense 
turned  in  an  afternoon  of  big  plays.  Millsaps 
picked  up  322  yards  of  total  offense,  but  the 
Tiger  defenders  caused  five  turnovers  to  halt 
Millsaps'  drives. 

A  LITTLE  CHALKBOARD  diagramming 
at  halftime  aided  the  Tiger  offense.  Assistant 
Coach  Dewey  Warren  drew  up  a  pattern  which 
Tim  Tenhet  and  wideout  David  Pack  used  to 
score  on  a  44-yard  play  in  the  third  quarter. 

"We  talked  about  it,"  Pack  said,  "and  it  was 
just  a  matter  of  finding  the  right  time  to  use 
it." 

Pack  caught  the  pass  between  two  defenders 
at  the  15  and  loped  the  rest  of  the  way  for  the 
touchdown. 

THE  FAKE  EXTRA-POINT  play  which 
followed  surprised  not  only  the  Millsaps  defense 
but  also  Tiger  placekicker  Phil  Campbell. 

No  one  bothered  to  tell  Campbell  the  fake 
was  on,  and  when  holder  Tenhet  picked  up  the 
ball  and  rolled  right,  the  sophomore  tried  to 
stop  but  landed  unceremoniously  on  his  tail  pad. 
Tenhet's  pass  to  Lee  Pride  was  good  for  the  two- 
point  conversion. 

Otherwise,  Campbell  had  a  perfect  day,  going 
3-for-3  on  extra  points  and  hitting  a  26-yard 
field  goal. 

THINGS  WEREN'T  SO  lighthearted  in  the 
Millsaps    locker    room,    where    Majors    Coach 


Harper  Davis  reflected  on  the  game. 

"The  big  turning  point  was  when  they  re- 
turned that  kickoff  on  us,"  Davis  said.  "Then 
we  got  our  wingback  hurt  in  the  second  quar- 
ter, and  it  really  hurt  our  passing  game." 

Davis  said  he  thought  the  Sewanee-South- 
western  game  should  be  "an  excellent  match- 
up," having  played  the  two  teams  on  successive 
Saturdays. 

MEANWHILE,  IN  NASHVILLE,  the  field 
hockey  team  got  its  season  started  with  a  TO 
win  over  Vanderbilt. 


Liza  Field  flies  through  the  woods  on  her 
way  to  victory  in  the  Sewanee  Invitational 
September  11.  (Photo  by  John  Ellis) 


V^laarirs  JLMnnoipr 

Elizabeth  Estes  tallied  the  lone  goal  of  the 
day  to  lead  the  ladies,  who  finished  last  year 
ranked  ninth  in  the  nation. 

LOOKING  AT  IM'S:  The  KA's  are  no 
longer  a  mystery.  Unbeaten  at  this  writing,  they 
moved  into  sole  possession  of  first  place  last 
Tuesday  when  the  ATO's  knocked  off  the  Phi's 
21  -  12.  Unfortunately  for  the  ATO's,  line- 
backer Jeff  Kibler  injured  an  ankle  in  that  game 
and  mil  probably  be  lost  for  the  season. 

Philip  Watt  has  provided  not  only  excellent 
running  and  passing  for  the  KA's  but  also  the 
best  punting  in  the  league,  while  Tim  Garrett 
anchors  a  stingy  defense. 

The  KA-lndy  game  next  week  should  help 
determine  the  top  three  playoff  spots.  The  In- 
dy's,  behind  Stu  Bickley's  arm  and  legs,  have 
lost  only  to  the  Phi's  and  will  receive  a  bye  in 
the  playoffs  if  they  beat  both  the  Delts  and  the 
KA's. 

The  ATO  squad,  paced  by  Hank  Hopping  and 
Brian  Rose,  will  most  likely  hang  on  to  fourth 
place  while  the  Sigma  Nu's,  the  Fiji's  and  the 
SAE's  battle  it  out  for  the  two  remaining  play- 
off spots. 

RUNNING  NOTES:  In  cross-  country  com- 
petition this  past  weekend,  the  men's  team 
placed  fourth  in  the  Berry  Invitational  at  Berry 
College.  And  on  Sunday,  Liza  Field  finished 
16th  over-all  in  the  Bonne  Bell  10K  in  Nashville. 
Congratulations,  harriers. 

GET  SET  FOR  some  spiking  action  Monday 
night  in  Juhan  Gymnasium  as  the  volleyball 
team  hosts  rival  Covenant  College  in  a  dual 
match.  The  contest  begins  at  6:30  for  the  Lady 
Tigers,  who  are  coached  by  Nancy  Bowman. 

Sherida  Woodall,  Laura  Duncan,  and  Dot 
DeFore  are  the  veterans  on  a  squad  which  wel- 
comes spikers  Laine  Konrad  and  Liz  Epps  along 
with  freshman  setter/spiker  Karyn  Pennington. 
The  team  opened  its  season  Tuesday  in  Jefferson 
City,  Tennessee,  with  a  tri-match  against  Carson- 
Newman  College  and  Milligan  College. 

QUOTATION  OF  THE  WEEK:  Defensive 
end  Mart  Cotter,  on  what  inspired  him  against 
Millsaps:   "Reading  The  Iliad." 
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easy  one.  "He  learned  a  lot  from  coaching,  and 
from  us,"  says  McKeithen.  He  adds  that  this 
year,  however,  the  coach  is  "being  much  more 
intense". 

IN  HIS  TWO  years  of  playing  for  the  Tigers, 
McKeithen  has  had  many  memorable  experien- 
ces. His  most  rewarding  experience  occured  in 
his  Freshman  year  when  Coach  Jones  had  led 
the  team  to  a  12-2-3  season  and  a  C.A.C.  (Colle- 
giate Athletic  Conference)  Championship. 

Besides  those  experiences  that  are  reward- 
ing, there  are  also  those  that  give  a  personal 
"emotional  high".  McKeithen's  most  memor- 
able "high"  was  a  game  in  which  the  Tigers  were 
tied  1-1  with  Rose-Hulman.  He  scored  a  goal  on 
a  20-yard  volley,  putting  Sewanee  ahead  to  later 
win  the  game. 

McKeithen's  "low"  point  was  when  the  Tig- 
ers lost  to  Tuscalum  College  in  theT.I.S.A.  play- 
offs in  1980. 

McKeithen,  like  many  athletes,  has  learned  a 
lot  from  his  sport.  He  says,  "You  learn  restraint 
and  responsibility.  When  you  are  down,  you 
learn  how  important  it  is  to  keep  up  not  only 
yourself  but  the  whole  team." 

Another  quality  McKeithen  has  found  from 
athletics  is  the  need  to  budget  his  time.  He 
says  it  helps  give  him  the  responsibility  he  will 
need  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

"And  then",  he  adds  with  a  jesting  smile, 
"there's  the  glory."  He  says  he'd  rather  play  a 
good  overall  game  than  score  a  goal,  "but  when 
you  do,  it  makes  you  feel  great." 

McKeithen,  a  Natural  Resources  major, 
dreams  of  one  day  going  into  professional 
soccer.  He  has  tried  out  for  a  Tampa  Bay  "farm 
team"  in  the  past  and  plans  to  continue  trying. 
There  is  not  much  room  for  new  players  in  A- 
merican  soccer  at  present,  but  the  future  is  look- 
ing brighter. 

WHILE  HE  WAS  a  counselor  at  a  soccer 
camp  this  past  summer,  McKeithen  met  many 
people  involved  in  the  soccer  world.  His  boss 
had  been  a  former  Rowdie  in  the  early  1970s.  If 
he  does  not  make  it  into  the  professional  soccer 
world,  he  wants  to  get  into  coaching  someday- 
if  not  as  a  profession,  then  as  a  hobby. 

If  his  performance  to  date  is  any  indication, 
be  prepared  to  hear  about  Eddie  McKeithen's 
success. 


Hockey 
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Although  many  schools  in  the  surrounding 
area  have  field  hockey  teams,  it  remains,  accord- 
ing to  Thomas,  largely  "a  Northeast  sport". 
There  is  a  powerful  interdependence  and  team 
spirit  akin  to  soccer.  This  year's  team  hopes  to 
use  these  qualities  to  advance  them  to  the 
championship. 


"THERE  IS  tremendous  potential  in  this 
year's  group,"  affirmed  Thomas.  "We  are  defi- 
nitely going  to  have  a  fine  year.  Of  all  the  teams 
I've  coached,  this  is  the  one  I'd  really  like  to  be 
playing  for  myself.  If  I  ever  got  the  chance,  I'd 
jump  at  it." 


Cannon  Red,  shown 
here  immediately  fol- 
lowing its  champion- 
ship win  in  the 
Ultimate  tournament, 
took  its  three  games 
by  a  combined  score 
of  119-27.   Kneeling 
in  front,  left  to  right, 
are  Ricky  "Lois'1 
Candler,  .I.E.  Cheek, 
and  Todd  "Toad" 
Muller.  Standing  are 
team  owner  Landry 
Domenico,  Mark  Wal- 
ler, Lee  Goodwin, 
Terry  "Serb"  Staleto- 
vich,  Paul  Flusche, 
Bryan  Wakefield,  and 
David  Bridgers.  (Photo 
by  Dan  Matthews) 


Cannon  Hall  wins  big  in 
first  Ultimate  tournament 


IN  CASE  YOU  missed  it,  the  first  bi-annual 
Ultimate  Frisbee  tournament  came  to  a  head  last 
September  12,  with  the  Cannon  "Red"  team 
handily  defeating  the  Lower  Gailor  Sewer  Rats 
in  the  finals,  44-17.  The  tournament  played 
through  inclement  weather  on  Saturday  and  in 
front  of  a  fairly  large  crowd  Sunday. 

Joanne  Raulerson  and  Barbara  Francis,  co- 
ordinators of  the  festive  tournament,  deserve  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  the  success  of  the  tourna- 
ment, which  will  be  resumed  next  semester,  with 


the  addition  of  a  further  incentive  to  winning--  a 
"Challenge  Cup",  to  be  displayed  by  the  win- 
ning team  for  a  semester.  Cannon  Red  looms  as 
the  team  to  beat. 

Some  of  the  other  teams  participating  in  the 
tournament  were:  Cannon  "Blue",  LCA  frater- 
nity, and  two  teams  aptly  named  "Us"  and 
"Them".  Hopes  are  high  for  a  still  larger  tourn- 
ament this  spring. 

Doug  Murchie 


Rick  Candler  soars  high  above  Sewer  Rat 
Doug  Murchie  to  snag  a  deep  throw  as 
Cannon  Red  teammate  Lee  Goodwin  watches 


(center,  shirtless).  Candler  was  a  defensive 
standout  for  the  tourney  champs.  (Photo  by 
Dan  Matthews) 
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and  the  pace  of  drifting  picked  up. 

Thursday  Evening-Having  missed  the  after- 
noon workshop,  I  made  sure  that  I  arrived  at 
Guerry  early  (sort  of  to  atone  for  my  absence 
earlier  in  the  day).  The  auditorium  quickly 
filled,  not  to  capacity,  but  fairly  full  for  a 
poetry  reading. 

A  little  after  eight  Alien  Ginsberg  came  out 
on  stage  with  his  accompanist,  Jimmy  Yoe,  an 
alumnus  of  the  college  and  now  an  instructor  at 
St.  Andrew's-Sewanee.  Mr.  Yoe  and  Mr.  Gins- 
berg had  begun  their  partnership  the  night 
before  at  the  Outside  Inn. 

After  what  seemed  like  a  few  minutes  it  was 
over.  Some  poems,  some  songs,  a  short  break 
and  it  wasn't  enough.  Fewer  people  were  there 
at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  but  that  was 
O.K.,  he  still  got  a  standing  ovation.  After- 
wards, at  the  reception  at  Rebel's  Rest,  people 
got  their  autographs  and  the  Bard  got  to  make  a 
few  select  passes  but  that  was  O.K.  too.  If  I 
were  he  I'd  give  out  autographs  and  make  passes 
too. 

ANYWAY,  I  was  converted.  I'm  not  a  fan, 
not  a  disciple,  just  someone  who  has  had  his 
hope  a  bit  renewed.  "America,  I'm  putting  my 
queer  shoulder  to  the  wheel." 


Thornburg 
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I  mean,  here's  this  obviously  intelligent  old  guy 
that  spouts  on  and  on  about  the  evils  of  capital- 
ism in  Nicaraugua,  and  here  he  is  making  mega- 
bucks  by  coming  to  our  school  and  telling  us  to 
"eat  what  you  eat." 

ALLEN  GINSBERG  is  not  affiliated  with 
SAGA  food  services. 

Allen  Ginsberg  does  not  live  in  the  real 
world,  but  in  Neropa.  He  hides  behind  those 
clever,  but  cliche  and  fartingly  cynical  lines  to 
sneer  at  and  poke  fun  at  "society"  and  commy- 
capitalism  and  Time  magazine  because  they 
won't  behave  the  way  birdbrain  wants  them  to 
behave. 

But  Sewanee,  this  is  quite  serious.  I  first  read 
about  Allen  Ginsberg  in  Time  magazine.  Four 
of  his  poems  are  found  in  our  Anthology  of 
American  Literature,  including  the  raging  ser- 
mon "America"  which  he  performed  for  us  at 
Guerry  last  Thursday  night.  So,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  Ginsberg  is  a  national  figure  and  prob- 
ably the  most  artistically  important  visitor  to 
Sewanee  since  the  Dixie  Dregs. 

So  why  is  Ginsberg  such  a  controversial  char- 
acter? Possibly  because  he  speaks  a  bitter  lang- 
uage  of  discontinuous  bits  of  the  same  piece  of 
news.  The  news  is,  of  course,  if  we  wish  to  con- 
tinue living  on  this  chunk  of  earth  we  need  to 
1)  realize  our  peril  (flash!);  2)  be  aware  of  the 
world  as  a  whole  and  people  as  individuals  (in- 
sight); 3)  spread  the  word  and  act  accordingly 
(articulation,  or  Boddisatvaism). 

UP  HERE  ON  our  secluded  domain  we  don't 
like  to  think  about  what  would  happen  in  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  war.  We  don't  like  to  think 
about  our  wives'  or  our  childrens'  or  our  lovers' 
eyeballs  melting  out  in   front  of  us.     Now  I 


Jeff  Morris  holds  up 
the  ball  after  complet- 
ing a  34-yard  touch- 
down run  in  the 
Tigers'  victory  over 
Millsaps  Saturday. 
Beside  him  is  David 
Duke  (1),  and  in  the 
background  is  Jim 
Smith  (81).   (Photo 
by  John  Ellis) 


Weekend  thefts  leave  several  Benedict 
residents  without  variety  of  items 


BY  PAUL  BONOVICH 


EARLY  SUNDAY  morning,  September  19, 
between  the  hours  of  two  a.m.  and  five  a.m  ' 
several  rooms  in  Benedict  Hall  were  broken 
into  and  an  estimated  $1200  wortri  0f  merchan- 
dise was  stolen.  Chief  Paul  Waggoner  reported 
Tuesday. 

Chief  Waggoner  said  that  it  appears  as 
though  some  "local  boys  and  some  boys  from 
down  the  mountain"  were  responsible  for 
these  thefts.  He  also  said  that  the  thieves  most 
probably  came  from  an  overflow  at  the  SAE 
House,  which  was  having  a  party  that  night. 

"One  of  our  biggest  problems  at  the  be- 
ginning of  every  year  (and  semester)  is  letting 
them  (the  non-students)  know  that  they  can't 
disrupt  things  here." 

NO  MERCHANDISE  has  been  recovered 
and  suspects  are  still  under  investigation. 

"Whoever  was  responsible  for  these  robber- 
ies stole  and  did  a  lot  of  weird  things  "  said 
Ellen     Magbee,  one  of  the  students  victimized. 

suppose  this  is  sensationalized  journalism  but 
ask  the  people  of  Nagasaki  how  sensationalized 
it  is.  But,  hey,  we  won  that  war,  so  we'll  win 
the  next  one,  right?  Wrong,  nobody  wins;  no- 
body wants  to  survive  it. 

Now  "we,"  a  new  (wave)  generation,  come 
on  the  scene  without  the  hangups  of  the  40's  or 
60's  people  (one  must  hope).  Are  we  in  time  to 
"save  the  world"?  Is  the  world  worth  saving?  Is 
Sewanee  worth  saving?  Yer  damn  right  they 
are!  I'm  not  going  to  be  the  last  one  to  fail  Cal- 
culus and  ace  English  and  play  on  a  great  soccer 
team  and  meet  a  pretty  girl.  I  want  my  kids  to 
have  these  chances  too.  So  what  do  we  do? 
According  to  Ginsberg  and  many  others,  "decen- 
tralization of  government",  but  first  everybody 
has  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that: 

"America's  iron  curtain  of  military  power  is 
a  mirror  image  of  Russia's  red  Babel  Tower". 

"America,  this  is  quite  serious". 


She  said  that  there  were  names  left  on  the  memo 
pads  of  girls'  doors  that  police  said  would  be 
helpful  in  their  investigation.  In  terms  of  what 
was  stolen,  Magbee  insisted  that  a  lot  of  odd 
things  happened. 

"From  me,  they  took  a  couple  of  bottles  of 
liquor  and  my  wallet  with  all  my  cash,  but  not 
my  credit  cards.  From  someone  else,  they  took 
some  leis  and  party  beads.  And  from  someone 
else  they  took  running  shoes  and  a  cooler." 

EVELYN  WYNEE  and  her  roommate  Trish 
Morton,  were  not  so  lucky.  Taken  from  them 
was  an  estimated  S650  worth  of  stereo  compo- 
nent parts.  The  thieves  were,  however,  not  able 
to  remove  all  of  the  stereo  system,  leaving  the 
turntable  and  receivers.  Breaking  into  the  room 
from  a  window  that  was  closed  but  not  locked 
the  thieves  left  behind  a  valuable  clue  for  the 
police  investigation. 

It  appears  that  as  the  thieves  tried  to 
remove  the  component  parts  from  the  stereo 
system-  that  is,  a  tape  deck  and  cassette  player- 
they  were  forced  to  unplug  a  clock.  This  gives 
police  not  only  an  accurate  time  reference  but 
also  a  good  set  of  fingerprints. 

Schetmerhorn  to  lead 
Nashville  Symphony 

THE  NASHVILLE  SYMPHONY  Orchestra 
opens  its  thirty-seventh  season  with  one  of  Am- 
erica's most  distinguished  maestros  on  the 
podium-Music  Advisor  Kenneth  Schermerhorn- 
on  Sept.  23,  24,  and  25  in  the  Tennessee  Per- 
forming Arts  Center  at  8  p.m.  Maestro  Scher- 
merhorn  will  conduct  the  Orchestra  in  Mahler's 
exciting  and  dramatic  Symphony  No.  1  and 
Beethoven's  Leonore  Overture  No.  3.  Joining 
Mr.  Schermerhorn  and  the  Nashville  Symphony 
will  be  Nashville-born  flutist  Paula  Robison  per- 
forming Nielsen's  Concerto  for  Flute  and  Or- 
chestra. 
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Two  national  publications  give  Sewanee  mention  over  the  summer 


BY  ANNE  MITCHELL 

THIS  SUMMER,  Sewanee  was  written  up  in 
two  major  magazine  publications  and  it  is  most 
certainly  a  fact  to  be  boastful  about. 


The  University  of  the  South  was  listed  in  a 
summer  issue  of  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 
magazine  as  one  of  the  top  ten  Southern  colleg- 
es. The  list  was  compiled  by  fifty  Southern  wo- 
men, chosen  at  random,  who  were  asked  what 


VILLAGE  WINE  S  SPIRITS  SHOPPE 

LIQUOR 
STORE 

AT  THE  SMOKEHOUSE  IN  MONTEAGLE 


Special  Order  At  No  Extra  Charge 

Call  Collect  For  Case  Prices 

And  Party  Orders  924-228$ 

OPEN  8  a.m.-IO  p.m.  TIL  11  p.m.  FBI.  &  SAT. 
Come  see  our  expanded  selection  of  German, 
French,  and  California  wines  Also  in,-  hard  to 
find  Greek,  Italian,  and  Japanese  selections. 

Watch  Sewanee  Siren  for  weekly  specials. 

Students-  ^  ., 

Come  See  Us  For  Our  Poilu  specials 


Cliff  Kitchens,  winner 
of  the  Supply  Store's 
''Stand  In  Line"  con- 
test, is  shown  here 
being  presented  a  $10 
check  by  Ina  Myers, 
manager  of  the  store. 
Kitchens  won  the 
value  of  all  his  text- 
books for  which  he 
could  find  the  receipt, 
(Photo  by  Paul 
Bonovich) 


colleges  they  would  pick  for  their  own  sons  and 
daughters. 

IN  THE  August  9  issue  of  NEWSWEEK, 
Sewanee  was  mentioned  for  using  its  campus 
during  the  summer  months  as  more  that  just 
summer  school  and  the  Sewanee  Summer  Music 
Camp.  In  the  fight  to  cut  down  rising  education 
costs,  Sewanee  rented  out  its  dormitories  for 
various  groups  other  than  those  affiliated  with 
the  University.  This  past  summer,  for  example, 
Duvall  Cravens  asked  if  he  could  rent  20  rooms 
for  a  family  reunion,  to  which  Sewanee  gladly 
complied. 

The  week-long  stay  brought  in  over  $4,000. 
Sewanee  also  hosted  a  group  of  300  mormons 
attending  a  youth  conference.  These  summer- 
campus  accomodations  have  more  advantages 
than  just  the  extra  money.  Publicity  generated 
by  the  various  groups  will  increase  the  number 
of  prospective  students  and  in  turn,  enrollment 
at  the  University. 

Just  why  was  Sewanee  chosen?  As  a  student 
and  ardent  supporter  of  this  institution,  my  list 
of  reasons  would  be  endless,  starting  with  the 
professors,  age-old  traditions,  beautiful  campus 
and  working  my  way  to  fraternity  parties,  Ba- 
hama-Rama and  the  infamous  truck  stop. 
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St.  Luke's  moves  to  third  floor  of  DuPont  Library 


BY  MARY  HOLMAN  WILLIS 

THIS  SUMMER  the  furniture  stored  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  DuPont  building  was  removed 
so  that  the  St.  Luke's  Library  could  be  estab- 
lished in  its  stead.  Because  of  the  increasing 
number  of  seminary  books,  the  space  originally 
accommodating  St.  Luke's  Library  became  inad- 
equate, and  a  larger  area  was  necessary  to  shelve 
the  books  for  the  School  of  Theology. 

Adequate  funds  were  allotted  to  furnish  St. 
Luke's  with  carpeting,  tables  for  the  study 
rooms,  shelves  and  study  carrels,  giving  the  lib- 
rary a  plush  atmosphere.  One  may  find  concen- 
tration easier  in  this  "quiet  and  spacious"  envir- 
onment 

Although  St.  Luke's  is  not  really  part  of  Du- 


Pont Library,  Ed  Camp,  the  head  librarian,  and 
his  assistant,  Mrs.  Harvey,  are  "trying  to  be  as 
uniform  in  procedure  as  possible  and  still  do 
what  meets  St.  Luke's  specific  needs."  The 
rules  and  hours  of  St.  Luke's  are  the  same  as 
those  of  DuPont  Library,  except  that  seminar- 
ians have  semester  privilege:  that  is,  they  may 
check  out  books  for  an  entire  semester  instead 
of  the  usual  two-week  period. 

THOSE  WHO  OPERATE  St.  Luke's  do  not 
want  to  appear  separate  from  the  college  facil- 
ity. "St.  Luke's,  like  any  library,  serves  the 
public,"  Mrs.  Harvey  says,  "and  we  want  to  en- 
courage college  students  as  well  as  local  resi- 
dents to  feel  welcome  to  use  our  facilities." 
Becasue  the  new  St.  Luke's  is  nearer  to  the  cen- 


New  phone  system  installed  in  University's  offices 


SEWANEE  IS  undergoing  many  changes  this 
year.  One  of  these  is  a  newly  installed  phone 
system.  Beneficial  to  both  faculty  and  students, 
the  Dimension  400  system  replaces  an  older  one 
which  was  both  inefficient  and  unexpandable. 

For  the  students,  the  system  provides  two 
improvements  to  Sewanee  phone  service.  First, 
it  is  now  possible  to  dial  toll  free  numbers  di- 
rectly from  the  hall  phone. 

The  second,  and  most  lucrative  feature  is  the 
addition  of  a  phone,  located  in  the  Bishop's 
Common,  which  is  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity's WATS  line.  When  a  student  uses  this 
phone  he  will  save  ten  percent  for  direct  dial 
calls  in  the  Continental  United  States  and 
Twenty  percent  for  direct  dial  calls  in  the  state 
of  Tennessee. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  offer,  a  student 
need  only  present  his  I.D.  card  at  the  B.C.  in- 
formation desk  after  five  o'clock  on  any  day  of 
the  week.  The  operator  on  duty  will  explain  the 
procedure  involved  in  placing  the  call.  All  char- 
ges resulting  from  the  conversation  will  be  char- 
ged to  the  student  and  appear  in  a  lump  sum  on 
his  monthly  bill. 

Organizations   will    also   be   using  the   B.C. 


phone  WATS  line  system.  The  operator  is  no 
longer  available  for  the  placing  of  student  or- 
ganization WATS  calls.  Although  this  may 
appear  inconvenient  at  first,  it  will,  in  the  long- 
run,  prove  an  asset.  By  handling  the  WATS  line 
in  this  fashion,  it  is  possible  to  establish  some 
control  over  outgoing  calls  and  the  charges  that 
result. 

The  Dimension  400  has  proven  to  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  faculty,  too.  On  the  old  sy- 
stem, a  faculty  member  had  to  call  the  operator 
who,  in  turn,  attempted  to  secure  a  WATS  line. 
A  majority  of  the  time  this  line  would  be  busy. 
Several  faculty  members  would  be  waiting  for  a 
free  WATS  line  while  the  operator,  who  was 
supposed  to  call  each  one  when  the  WATS  line 
cleared  up,  was  occupied  answering  incoming 
calls. 

Now,  however,  the  faculty  may  place  a  call 
directly  into  the  WATS  line  system.  If  there  are 
no  available  WATS  lines,  the  system  will  call  the 
person  back  when  the  line  clears. 

The  new  Dimension  400  is  an  asset  to  all 
members  of  the  Sewanee  community.  And,  per- 
haps best  of  all,  a  look  at  the  over  all  picture 
promises  a  substantial  savings  for  the  University. 


ter  of  campus,  college  students  find  it  easily 
accessable  for  use.  Already,  the  1 7  open  carrels 
on  the  third  floor  (76  carrels  are  reserved  for 
theology  students)  have  been  discovered  by  avid 
scholars  eager  to  seclude  themselves  from  the 
ranks  of  students  studying  on  the  floors  below. 
Since  the  Archives  have  been  moved  to  the  third 
floor,  along  with  the  one-hundred  and  two-hun- 
dred (classified)  books,  students  using  these 
materials  may  find  St.  Luke's  more  convenient 
for  their  studies. 

As  with  any  change,  St.  Luke's'  new  location 
has  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Theology  stu- 
dents claim  that  the  new  St.  Luke's  is  better 
structured,  having  its  materials  more  centrally 
located  than  before.  Also,  because  of  the  extra 
space,  all  of  the  theology  students  have  carrels. 
Previously,  card  distribution  was  limited. 

However,  St.  Luke's'  new  location  is  not  as 
convenient  for  seminarians  as  it  was  in  the  past. 
Since  the  students'  library  is  no  longer  in  the 
same  building  as  their  classes,  they  have  to  carry 
books  back  and  forth  more.  Also,  theology  stu- 
dents no  longer  have  their  own  keys  to  St. 
Luke's,  as  they  did  before.  Thus,  while  doing 
late  night  research,  students  can  no  longer  get 
needed  books  from  the  library. 

One  student  smiles,  though,  "I  hope  that  I 
won't  be  studying  that  late  at  night  very  much 
this  semester." 

OVERALL,  seminary  and  college  students 
seem  to  be  pleased  with  the  new  St.  Luke's  lib- 
rary. Perhaps  this  more  unified  structure  of  the 
libraries  will  help  unify  the  college  and  seminary 
school  as  well. 


Valley  Liquors  -  Cowan 
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Convocation  opens  year  for  college  and  students 


BY  ELLEN  F.  MAGBEE 

SEPTEMBER  8  marked  the  124th  opening 
convocation  of  the  University.  The  processing 
faculty  of  the  University  and  School  of  Theo- 
logy, adorned  in  academic  gowns,  set  the  stage 
for  one  of  the  more  time-honored  traditions  at 
Sewanee. 

The  highlight  of  the  service  was  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  address.  Vice-Chancellor  Ayres  be- 
gan by  announcing  the  Freshman  Award  for 
Scholarship.  This  is  given  to  the  sophomore  stu- 
dent with  the  highest  academic  average  during 
the  freshman  year  at  the  University.  A  one- 
hundred  dollar  gift  accompanies  the  award,  to 
be  used  at  the  recipient's  discretion.  This  year's 
winner  was  Roger  Glenn  Sisson  of  Delano, 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  Ayres  proceeded  to  thank  the  faculty  for 
sharing  their  lives  with  the  University,  praising 
them  for  its  continual  development  and  qrowth. 

AYRES'  CONCLUDING  remarks  updated 
the  financial  status  of  the  University.    The  Cen- 


tury II  financial  campaign  has  received  over  $20 
million  of  its  $50  million  goal  in  cash  and  pled- 
ges. Two  generous  gifts  were  received  this  sum- 
mer, totaling  $6  million. 

After  having  visited  Sewanee  a  few  years  ago, 
at  the  request  of  Dr.  Arthur  Ben  Chitty,  Mrs. 
Clarita  Crosby  left  the  University  $5  million  in 
her  will.  The  Campaign  II  funds  will  go  toward 
the  endowment  fund,  building  renovation,  and 
other  special  programs.     Ayres  also  announced 


that  the  University  has  a  surplus  in  the  operating 
budget  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  the  fifth 
consecutive  period.  These  surplusses  have  satis- 
fied the  accumulating  deficit  of  the  years  pre- 
vious to  the  Ayres  administration. 

Finally,  Josephine  Hicks,  president  of  the 
Order  of  the  Gownsmen,  announced  the  names 
of  the  new  gownsmen.  There  were  108  from  the 
University  and  22  from  the  School  of  Theology. 


SOC  UPDATE 

OCOEE  WHITEWATER  RAFTING:  Sept. 
24,  Friday  12:30-10:00  p.m.  Two  hours  east  on 
class  3-4  water  on  a  scale  of  1-5.   Cost  $10.00. 

Joyce  Kilmer  Memorial  Forest:  Sept.  24-26, 
Friday-Sunday.  Uncut  wilderness,  a  well-used 
trail,  in  N.C.   Mountains.   Cost  $8.00. 

Nantahala  Triathalon:  Sept.  24-26,  Friday- 
Sunday.  Come  race,  or  recreate  in  N.C.  for  a 
weekend.  Team  events  Sunday-leave  Saturday 
afternoon. 


Professor  of  Russian  David 
Lumpkins  talks  to  Howard 
Reese  of  the  School  of 
Theology  before  Coiwo- 


23rd  Annual  Mount  Le  Conte  Walk:  Sept. 
29-Oct.  1,  Wednesday-Friday,  in  the  great 
Smoky  Mountains.  Sleep  in  the  lodge,  sunsets/ 
rises  extravagent,  cost  $35.00. 

For  the  above,  see  sign-up  sheets,  informa- 
tion at  the  Bishop's  Common  Desk,  or  contact 
Carrie  Ashton,  ext.  214,  SPO,  2nd  floor  B.C. 
Office. 

PARENTS'  WEEKEND:  Bring  your  folks? 
For  all  the  below,  meet  at  the  Bishop's  Common 
front  walk. 

Bicycle  ride  to  Natural  Bridge:  Five  miles 
off  campus  on  the  plateau,  October  1,  Friday, 
1:30-4  p.m. 

Walking  tour  of  campus:  October  2,  Satur- 
day, 11:00  a.m. -12:00  noon. 
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Party  Weekend  confusion  seems  to  be  imminent 


PARTIERS      THIS 

fall      Party     Weekend 
may  have  to  be  more 
careful      than      usual 
about  their  revelry. 
The  semesterly   af- 


fair, scheduled  for  the 
weekend  of  October 
29-30-31,  has  been 
seperated  from  Home- 
coming for  the  first 
time  in  several  years. 
Homecoming  will  be  in 
approximately       two- 


and-a-half  weeks,  on 
the  weekend  of  Octo- 
ber 8-9-10,  when  the 
football  team  will  play 
host  to  Southwestern 
at  Memphis. 

This      year,      said 
Dean  of  Men  J.  Doug- 


las Seiters,  Director  of       the  practice  for  several 


Associated  Alumn 
Beeler  Brush  led  the 
drive  to  have  the  two 
annual  affairs  sepera- 
ted, instead  of  holding 
them  on  the  same  fall 
weekend,  as  had  been 


years. 

"WHEN  I  CAME  to 
Sewanee,  I  decided  it 
might  be  a  good  idea 
to  put  them  together," 
said     Seiters.         "But 
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some  of  the  alumni  did 
not  really  want  to  be 
here  when  the  student 
body  was  having  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  special 
weekend." 

Those  alumni,  "bas- 
ically those  who  have 
been  out  of  school 
more  than  five  years", 
says  Seiters,  would 
rather  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  priv- 
ileges that  they  cannot 
on  a  combined  Home- 
coming-Party Week- 
end. 

The  move  was  sold 
to  the  fraternities,  evi- 
dently, on  the  basis  of 
having  alumni  on  cam- 
pus without  a  whole 
lot  of  party  distrac- 
tions. In  that  way,  the 
fraternities  could  con- 
centrate their  efforts 
on  their  alumni,  hop- 
ing to  increase  sup- 
port, financial  and 
otherwise. 

The  Alumni  office, 
no  doubt,  also  hopes 
to  benefit  from  being 
able  to  meet  with 
Sewanee  grads  in  a  rel- 
atively undistracting 
atmosphere,  as  com- 
pared to  the  usual  Par- 
ty Weekend  circum- 
stances. 

"MOST  OF  the  op- 
position to  the  idea, 
Seiters  commented, 
"has  come  from  recent 
graduates  who  would 
like  to  be  here  when 
the  parties  are." 

For  the  students, 
moving  Party  Weekend 
may  mean  a  couple  of 
things.  One  is  the  pos- 
sibility that  we  will 
simply  have  TWO  Par- 
ty Weekends,  three 
weeks  apart. 

The  other  is  road- 
blocks. 

"If  the  Sewanee 
school  has  its  Hallo- 
ween carnival  on  Sat- 
urday night  (October 
30),"  said  the  Dean, 
"then  we  will  certainly 
have  roadblocks  set 
up." 
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Sewanee: 

now  and  then 


BY  ELIZABETH  N.  CH1TTY 


PREPARATORY  EDUCATION  has  been  in  existence 
on  the  Mountain  as  long  as  the  University  itself.  The 
"new  school,"  St.  Andrew's-Sewanee,  was  preceded  by, 
in  chronological  order,  the  "Junior  Department"  of  the 
University  of  the  South  (  1868-69),  the  Sewanee  Gram- 
mar School  (  1869-1908),  St.  Mary's  School  (1902- 
1968),  St.  Andrew's  School  (1905-1981),  Sewanee 
Military  Academy  (1908-1971),  and  Sewanee  Academy 
(1971-1981),  while  Fairmount  at  Monteagle  provided 
education  for  girls  from  1874  to  1918. 

St.  Andrew's-Sewanee  has  much  of  the  character 
prescribed  for  the  University  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
in  1857:  a  close  relationship  with  the  Episcopal  Church 
(though  the  form  of  that  relationship  has  varied  from 
school  to  school  and  from  era  to  era),  located  in  the 
central  South  (the  Sewanee  location  was  said  to  meet 
the  requirement  of  "easy  and  speedy  access"  by  train), 
drawing  from  a  wider  area  than  the  immediate  commun- 
ity, apart  from  any  city  in  order  to  create  its  own  envir- 
onment, and  to  be  in  a  region  considered  healthy 
because  of  its  height  above  sea  level,  more  free  from  the 
yellow  fever,  malaria  and  cholera  then  prevalent  in  the 
lowlands.  These  factors  were  principal  reasons,  along 
with  munificent  gifts  of  lands,  why  Sewanee  was  chosen 
rather  than  the  valleys  of  Mississippi,  Georgia,  or  else- 
where in  Tennessee. 

St.  Andrew's-Sewanee  has  inherited  the  honor  code 
which  dates  from  Sewanee's  earliest  days  (the  first 
pledge  "I  have  neither  given  nor  received  assistance..." 
which  has  survived  in  an  examination  paper  in  the 
Archives  is  dated  1876).  The  prefect  system  of  student 
government  came  to  St.  Andrew's  from   Kent  School 
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also  established  by  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross,  while  a 
different  form  of  student  leadership,  the  battalion  and 
company  organization,  was  found  at  SMA. 

A  PREPARATORY  department  at  the  University 
was  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1861.  Seven 
years  of  war  and  reconstruction  passed  before  the  Univ- 
ersity could  open  on  September  18,  1868,  one  week 
short  of  a  ten-year  deadline  imposed  by  the  Sewanee 
Mining  Company's  gift  of  land  in  1858.  The  nine  stu- 
dents who, presented  themselves  at  the  little  frame  St. 
Augustine's  Chapel  ranged  in  age  from  13  to  20.  All 
were  taught  that  first  year  in  the  "Junior  Department". 
By  the  summer  of  1869  there  were  enough  students  to 
organize  the  "Grammar  School"  for  younger  boys. 

Operation  of  an  academy  by  a  college  was  customary 
in  those  days.  According  to  The  American  College  and 
University  (1962),  only  a  dozen  American  colleges  did 
not  have  an  academy  or  preparatory  department  in 
"1870.  Sewanee's  was  remarkable  principally  because  it 
lasted  more  than  one  hundred  years.  College  and 
Grammar  School  students  lived  in  the  same  halls,  the 
large  frame  structures  operated  by  faculty  families  and 
other  ladies,  the  students  living  in  cottages  in  the  yard, 
and  taking  their  meals  with  the  family  in  the  big  house. 
The  Carlos  house  on  what  is  now  Tennessee  Avenue  is 
the  last  recognizable  example  of  this  arrangement,  Older  ' 
and  younger  students  went  to  Chapel  together-twice  a 
day.  Carvings  on  the  backs  of  pews  in  St.  Augustine's 
Chapel  bear  their  names.  Uniforms  were  worn  by  all 
students,  until  the  dignity  of  the  gown  was  attained  by 
upperclassmen.  In  a  letter  written  to  his  family  by  John 
Gass  in  1874  life. in  the  halls  was  described:  "Gibbon 
has  come  at  last.  Has  as  much  life  as  ever.  He  can't  do 
like  he  did  at  Miss  Porcher's.  They  keep  tight  reins  on 
him."  He  reported  in  the  summer  that  "Ice  cream  has 
commenced  but  I  have  not  regaled  myself  in  that  lux- 
ury for  my  pocket  fund  is  rather  low." 

The  next  school  to  appear  on  the  scene  was  St. 
Mary's,  operated  by  the  Community  of  St.  Mary,  an 
order  of  nuns  whose  headquarters  were  in  New  York. 
The  Sisters  first  came  to  Memphis  in  the  1870's  and 
found  the  summer  epidemics  so  devastating  (four  Sis- 
ters died  one  summer)  that  a  rest  house  was  sought. 
Two  St.  Mary's  Sisters  spent  the  winter  of  1887  in  the 
first  Hodgson  Hall,  built  as  a  library  but  abandoned  be- 
cause of  its  distance  from  the  center  of  campus.  By 
1902  a  "training  school"  was  opened  for  the  mountain 
girls  who  did  not  have  ready  access  to  public  schools. 
Finally  the  Sisters  moved  to  the  present  convent  site 
and  in  1926-1927  began  high  school  classes.  By  World 
War  II  the  high  school  was  thoroughly  accredited  as 
college  preparatory,  while  improved  roads  and  school 
buses  made  the  public  schools  more  attractive  to  the 
mountain  girls  for  whom  the  school  was  founded. 

Nearly  twenty  Episcopal  mission  churches  were  op- 
erated in  the  teritory  surrounding  Sewanee  at  the  turn 
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of  the  century,  served  by  seminarians.  Archdeacon 
William  S.  Claiborne,  in  1902,  brought  members  of  the 
Order  of  the  Holy  Cross  from  New  York  to  preach  at 
the  missions,  and  he  persuaded  the  Order  to  provide  an 
education  for  "deserving  mountain  boys  who  might  not 
otherwise  have  been  able  to  obtain  one,"  because  of  the 
isolation  of  their  homes  in  the  coves  and  hollows.  He 
bought  the  Colmore  farm  and  gave  it  to  the  Order.  The 
name  "St.  Andrew's"  came  from  the  mission  church  at 
Tick  Bush.  The  railroad  stop  was  at  Gipson's  Switch,  a 
pre-Civil  War  landmark. 

On  September  1 2,  1 905,  St.  Andrew's  School  opened 
with  four  pupils.  By  the  end  of  the  school  year  there 
were  14  boarders  and  seven  day  pupils.  Father  Louis 
Lorey  conducted  religious  instruction,  taught  ABC's, 
and  then  went  out  to  the  kitchen  and  peeled  the  potat- 
oes and  cooked  the  dinner.  There  was  work  in  the 
morning,  an  hour  and  a  half  of  school  after  lunch,  sup- 
per at  5:30  and  prayers  at  7:00.  The  high  school  depart- 
ment was  opened  before  World  War  I  by  Father  Robert 
Campbell,  who  became  Bishop  of  Liberia.  The  first 
chapel  was  in  the  Colmore  farm  house,  with  the  present 
chapel  completed  in  1915.  Eventually  the  primary  de- 
partment was  discontinued,  and  high  school  accred- 
itation came  in  1932. 

The  Sewanee  Grammar  School  changed  its  name  in 
1908  to  Sewanee  Military  Academy,  continuing  the 
military  influence  which  had  disappeared  from  the 
College.  Located  for  a  time  in  a  large  frame  building  on 
the  site  of  Elliott  Hall,  the  school  moved  to  Quintard  in 
1902. 

Fairmount  closed  in  1918,  after  more  than  forty 
years  of  providing  education,  especially  for  the  sisters 
and  brides  of  Sewanee  men.  It  was  operated  all  that 
time  by  the  DuBose  family  from  Sewanee  and  their  rela- 
tives. Dr.  William  P.  DuBose  having  married  one  of  its 
founders.  (The  plant  became  a  seminary  for  older  men, 
the  DuBose  Memorial  Church  Training  School,  and  is 
now  the  diocesan  conference  center.) 

A  strong  move  in  the  1960's  to  the  establishment  of 
parish  day  schools  in  the  areas  traditionally  served  by  St. 
Mary's,  St.  Andrew's,  and  Sewanee  Military  Academy 
affected  enrollment  on  the  Mountain  as  Episcopal 
schools  opened  in  Jacksonville,  Shreveport,  Baton 
Rouge,  New  Orleans,  Atlanta,  and  other  places.  St. 
Mary's  was  the  first  to  close.  The  Community  of  St. 
Mary  withdrew  from  the  school  in  1 967.  After  a  year  of 
operation  of  St.  Mary's  by  the  University,  SMA  was 
opened  to  girls.  They  did  not  drill,  but  they  did  wear 
unmilitary  uniforms.  Finally,  in  1971,  the  military  was 
abandoned  altogether,  and  the  school  became  Sewanee 
Academy.  Simultaneously  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
wishing  to  become  more  mobile  in  its  ministries,  in  1971 
gave  St.  Andrew's  School  to  an  independent  board  of 
trustees.  The  two  schools  became  more  alike-one  no 
longer  military,  one  no  longer  operated  by  a  religious 
order,  both  enrolling  girls.  "Consolidation"  was  dis- 
cussed as  early  as  1977,  but  "merger"  came  in  1981. 

The  "new  school"  has  a  long  and  honorable  inheri- 
tance. Its  personalities  have  included  three  generals- 
Gorgas  of  the  Confederacy,  Smith  who  had  been  super- 
intendent at  West  Point,  and  Allin.  One  acute  observer 
see  page  sixteen 
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Do  students  get  a  break  on  D.W.I,  charges? i 


BY  TRIPPE  CHEEK 


THOSE  OF  US  who  are  quick  to  protest 
any  limits  put  on  our  freedom  as  college 
students  might  take  time  to  think  again 
when  we  consider  some  of  the  privileges 
we  enjoy. 

One  of  the  major  privileges  is,  probably, 
the  relative  freedom  to  do  as  we  wish  on 
the  Sewanee  campus  —  as  though  we  are 
set  apart  in  some  magical  forest  out  of 
one  of  Shakespeare's  comedies,  where 
the  rules  and  customs  of  the  real  world 
do  not  apply. 

That  freedom  is  especially  obvious  in 
the  way  those  of  us  who  become  mobile 
when  intoxicated  are  treated. 

AT  LEAST,  some  of  the  local  folks  see 
a  marked  difference  in  the  way  those  stud- 
ents driving  under  the  influence  are  treated, 
and  the  way  they  might  be. 

Much  of  the  difference  was  highlighted 
in  the  Purple  of  two  weeks  ago,  when  Pol- 
ice Chief  Waggoner  was  quoted  as  saying, 
with  regard  to  students  caught  D.W.I,  on 
campus: 

"The  University  policy  differs  from 
that  of  the  state.  The  new  policy  is  a 
maximum  fine  of  S250  and  loss  of  driving 
privileges  on  the  Sewanee  campus  for 
first  offenders." 

Sounds  bad  enough,  you  say?  Well, 
the  penalties  passed  by  the  Tennessee 
state  legislature  over  the  summer  are 
stiffer  —  and  they  are  mandantory. 

In  D.W.I,  cases,  the  law  says,  first 
offenders  are  to  serve  48  hours  in  jail 
and  be  fined  a  minimum  of  $250. 

WHY  IS  THE  Sewanee  law  different? 
According  to  Dean  of  Men  J.  Douglas 
Seiters,  many  college  campuses  which  have 
their  own  police  forces  set  their  own  rules. 

"You'll  find  the  same  thing  at  Vandy 
or  Alabama  or  just  about  any  other  place," 
he  said. 

Of  course,  at  most  other  colleges,  the 
campus  police  and  the  city  police  are  not 
one  and  the  same.  So,  feels  Seiters,  that 
makes  it  easier  for  the  University  to  set 
and  enforce  its  own  policies. 

Seiters  also  thinks  that  the  University 
rules  are  a  greater  deterrent  to  those  stu- 
dents who  drink  and  drive  than  the  state 
laws  might  be.  (The  state  laws  were  passed 
mainly  as  a  deterrent,  most  observers  feel. 
They  have  escalating  penalties  for  repeat 
offenders.) 

"For  most  of  our  students,"  he  said, 
"$250  is  not  really  a  great  deal  to  pay  as 
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a  fine  .  .  .  and  the  two  days  in  jail,  while 
it  might  be  an  experience  the  person  would 
never  forget,  just  doesn't  seem  to  fit  in 
with  the  idea  of  an  academic  community. 

"I  had  thought  about  revoking  driving 
privileges  for  the  rest  of  a  student's  time 
at  Sewanee,"  the  Dean  continued.  As  it 
stands,  the  length  of  time  that  driving 
privileges  are  revoked  for  first  offenders 
is  not  clearly  defined.  Seiters  did  say  that 
the  fine  would  be  matched  to  how  long 
the  license  is  revoked  for  —  that  is,  a  senior 
would  pay  the  whole  fine,  since  a  semester 
or  so  without  a  car  might  not  serve  as 
enough  deterrent. 

ALL  OF  WHICH  is  fine  and  dandy, 
as  long  as  you  consider  the  University  as 
an  entity  seperate  from  the  state  and 
county  in  which  it  sits. 

To  this  reporter,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Dean's  ideas  about  deterring  the 
students  sounded  quite  plausible. 

But,  still,  the  idea  that  the  University 
can  write  its  own  legal  policy  seemed  to 
be  one  worth  investigating. 

Tennessee  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Bob  Littleton  said  in  a  telephone  inter- 
view  Monday  that  a  question  of  this  sort 


of  soverignity  had  never  come  up,  as 
far  as  he  knew. 

"I  couldn't  give  you  an  opinion  on 
that  off  the  top  of  my  head,"  he  said 
from  his  Nashville  office.  And  it  seems 
unlikely  that  the  Attorney  General's  of- 
fice will  ever  have  to  give  an  opinion  on 
the  matter,  since  no  student  is  likely  to 
request  legal  punishment  rather  than  the 
University's  version. 

"I  was  very  concerned  to  make  sure 
that  our  penalties  were  just  as  much  of  a 
deterrent  as  the  state  laws,"  Setters  said. 
But  deterrence  is  in  the  eye  of  the  offen- 
der, which  might  make  it  a  little  difficult 
totally  things  exactly. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY  General  Sessions 
Judge  Floyd  Don  Davis  said  that  any 
D.W.I,  offenders  who  appeared  in  his  court 
would  be  treated  exactly  as  any  others. 

"I'm  trying  them,"  he  said,  saying  that 
he  was  following  the  Legislature's  guide- 
lines for  sentencing  and  fining. 

The  key  to  the  different  punishment  for 
students  seems  to  be  that,  for  them,  justice 
is  handed  down  somewhere  in  Walsh-Ellet 
rather  than  in  Winchester. 

But  who's  complaining? 


now  and  then 


of  Sewanee  for  more  than  fifty  years  insisted  that 
Sister  Christabel  of  St.  Mary's  was  a  better  administrator 
than  most  Vice-Chancellors.  The  legendary  Father  Flye 
still  visits  St.  Andrew's,  a  celebrity  at  the  age  of  97 
because  of  his  fine  photography,  as  well  as  his  friendship 
with  James  Agee.  The  Holy  Cross  fathers  migrated  for 
years  between  St.  Andrew's  and  Bolahun,  Liberia.  Two 


Grammar  School  headmasters  became  bishops  in  Ala- 
bama and  Louisiana.  Another  headmaster  was  fresh 
from  the  football  exploits  of  the  Sewanee  team  of  1899 

which  in  six  days  defeated  Texas,  Texas  A&M,  Tulane, 
LSU,  and  Ole  Miss,  while  his  teammate  Archdeacon 
Claiborne  raised  more  funds  for  St.  Andrew's,  St.  Mary's 


from  page  fifteen 

and  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital  than  anybody  else. 

The  distress  which  accompanies  the  closing  of  any 
institution  such  as  Sewanee  Academy  should  not 
obscure  the  fact  that  St.  Andiew's-Sewanee  is  one  of  the 
heirs  of  the  University's  hopes  which  William  Porcher 
DuBose  described  as  "too  fair  to  turn  out  false." 
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BY  JEFF  DUNN-RANKIN 


SOME  FRIGHTENING  facts 
about  fire  protection,  and  the 
lack  of  it,  in  Sewanee  can  be 
found  in  a  64-paqe  report  com- 
pleted late  last  spring. 

A  "Fire  Protection  Sun/ev" 
was  conducted  by  Richard  M. 
Adelmen  of  the  Memphis  Fire 
Department  last  April  by  request 
of  the  University.  The  results 
of  the  survey  were  not  publiciz- 
ed, but  they  made  startlingly 
clear  that  fire  protection  in  Se- 
wanee is  extremely  lacking.  In 
his  summary  of  the  survey  A- 
delmen  stated,  "A  serious  loss  of 
life  potential  exists  in  a  number 
of  University  buildings.  This  has 
either  been  overlooked  or  ignor- 
ed for  some  time.  This  situation 
should  be  corrected  before  a 
serious  fire  occurs." 

THERE  WERE  three  basic 
themes  in  Adelman's  report: 

1 }  The  personnel  of  the  Se- 
wanee Fire  Department  and 
Emergency  Medical  Service  (EM 
S)  are  well-trained. ..bright  and 
dedicated"  but  are  "operating 
under  some  severe  constraints." 

2)  There  was  a  dangerous 
"lack  of  proper  equipment" 
available  to  firemen  and  EMT's 
due  in  part  to  the  lack  of  an 
"adequate  and  realistic  budget." 

3)  The  fire  department  and 
EMS  needed  "stronger  moral  and 
material  support  from  the  Uni- 

I  versity  administration."  The  Un- 
I  iversity  has  already  begun  to  re- 
I  spond  to  the  findings  and  recom- 
I  mendations  of  Mr.  Adelman. 

ADELMEN,  CHIEF  Training 
I  Officer  of  the  Memphis  Fire  De- 
partment, was  contacted  in 
I  March  of  this  year  by  Tom  Wat- 
Ison,  who  was  authorized  bv 
[Vice-chancellor  Ayres.  Adelmen 
I  conducted  his  survey  in  April 
I  and  was  apparently  thorough. 
I  The  survey  included  interviews, 
[physical  examination  of  protec- 
Ition  equipment  and  23  Univer- 
Isity  buildings,  looking  into  the 
I  Sewanee  water  Supply,  and  ob 
I  serving  Sewanee  firemen  drill. 
I  His  findings  are  detailed  and 
(disturbing.  Here  are  some  of  his 
remarks:  "All  breathing  appara- 
tus in  use  by  the  department  is 
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obsolete  and  in  violation  of 
Tennessee  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  (TOSHA)  and  its 
federal  counterpart.. .the  Univer- 
sity has  failed  to  provide  any- 
thing even  near  adequate  funding 
for  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  fire  and  emergency  ser- 

"This  (fire  and  police  station) 
facility  is  entirely  inadequate, 
unsuitable  for  its  intended  pur- 
pose, and  poorly  located."  "The 
University  has  not  realized  the 
potential  losses  it  faces  both'  in 
terms  of  human  lives  and  in  pro- 
perty loss.. .They  do  exist.  The 
University  should  act  on  the 
recommendations  contained  in 
this  report  in  order  to  avoid  a 
probably  tragic  fire." 

TEN  OF  THE  buildings  Adel- 
men inspected  were  used  for  resi- 
dential purposes.  According  to 
his  report,  four  of  these  are  es- 
pecially dangerous  in  that  either 
"loss  of  life  could  occur"  or  it 
presented  "a  severe  life  hazard." 

Of  St.  Luke's  Hall,  he  said 
that  "it  is  probably  the  biggest 
fire  hazard  on  campus.  A  fire  in 
this  building  could  very  quickly 
spread  beyond  the  control  of  the 
local  fire  department  and  mutual 
aid  companies,  and  thus  become 
a  threat  to  the  surrounding  build- 
ings." 

Bairnwick  Hall,  said  Adelman, 
"will  most  likely  suffer  total  de-  ■ 
struction,  should  a  fire  get  be- 
yond the  incipient  stage." 

Adelmen  speculated  on  the 
cause  of  the  severe  weaknesses  in 
fire  protection  in  Sewanee,  many 
of  which  should  have  been  re- 
solved "long  ago." 

"It  is  interesting"  he  said 
"because  many  of  the  problems 
had  been  documented  and  (ap- 
parently) brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  University  admini- 
stration, at  on  time  or  another." 

HE  CONCLUDED  that  the 
University  failed  to  recognize 
that  it  was  ignoring  a  crucial  as- 
pect of  its  responsibility  to  the 
community.  He  specified  the 
lack  of  a  long-range  fire  protec- 
tion plan,  grossly  insufficient 
budgeting,  and  a  failure  to  com- 
municate with  the  firemen  and 
see  the  back  page 
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On  the  front: 
This  photograph  of  old 
Powhatan  Hal!  was 
taken  by  F.R.Whitesell 
and  found  deep  in 
the  files  of  the  Univer- 
sity Archives.  Pow- 
hatan burned  in 
February  of  1956.  It 
stood  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Chaplain  s 
home. 


Sewanee  Band 

members  (left  to 

right)  Dan  Talmadge, 

Doug  Duerr,  and 

Susan  Elston  toot  out 

the  National  Anthem 

as  Old  Glory  waves  in 

the  background.  New 

tee-shirts  graced  the 

band's  backs  at  the 

Centre  game  last  week. 

(Photo  by  John 

Ellis) 


Is  the  'suitcase  syndrome'  here? 


BY  JOANNE  L.  RAULERSON 

THE  QUESTION  of  last  year  pitted  the  five 
day  week  class  schedule  against  the  six  day.  The 
five  day  week  emerged  the  victor  in  the  eyes  of 
the  administration,  and  the  consequences  of  this 
decision  will  probably  begin  to  show  this  year. 

During  the  big  debate,  the  pro-six  dayers  ex- 
pressed one  outstanding  fear-that  Sewanee 
would  become  a  suitcase  college.  Now  that  the 
five  day  week  has  been  put  into  effect,  has  the 
fear  become  a  reality? 

"Well,  it  does  seem  people  are  leaving  cam- 
pus," noted  one  junior,  "but  doesn't  that  always 
happen  this  time  of  year?" 

With  rush,  football  and  gathering  supplies  for 
winter,  some  students  felt  that  any  observations 
made  at  this  point  would  be  premature.  Others, 
however,  had  a  different  viewpoint. 

Teresa  Owen,  who  was  off  the  Mountain  last 
year,  says  there  is  a  difference  now.  "My  dorm 
seems  empty. ..before  there  were  always  lots  of 
people  around." 

"It's  because  it's  a  novelty,"  commented 
Tray  Greer.  On  this  line  of  thought,  the  exodus 
will  subside  as  soon  as  the  newness  land  funds) 
are  gone. 

But  others  are  not  so  sure.  A  large  percent- 
age of  the  students  live  near  Sewanee,  and  the 
five  day  week  offers  twice  as  many  opportun- 
ities to  go  home.    One  student  commented  that 


he  lives  six  hours  from  the  college,  and  plans  to 
leave  this  weekend.  Another  noted  on  the  large 
numbers  of  absentees  in  Monday  and  Friday 
classes. 

ON  A  POSITIVE  side,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  those  that  leave  would  probably  have  done 
so  even  under  the  old  schedule.  With  free  week- 
ends every  week,  perhaps  a  few  will  leave  each 
weekend  as  opposed  to  the  large  numbers  on 
Saturday  study  days.  "Sewanee  always  has  been 
a  suitcase  college,"  was  one  opinion.  "There 
is  really  no  difference  in  the  number  of  students 
leaving.   People  just  talk  about  it  more." 

When  pressed  to  give  a  yes  or  no  opinion  as 
to  whether  Sewanee  will  become  a  suitcase  col- 
lege, most  students  agreed  it  was  too  early  to 
tell.  It  seems  that  January  and  February 
("when  the  fog  sets  in")  will  be  the  true  test. 
There  was  agreement  in  that  students  must  be- 
come creative  in  organizing  activities.  Some 
feel  that  not  enough  is  being  offered  at  this 
point.  Furthermore,  the  administration's  newly 
installed  policies  on  activities  have  discouraged 
planning  of  some  events. 

Annie  Thrower,  however,  is  optimistic  about 
the  development  of  enticing  opportunities  on 
the  mountain.  "I  think  Sewanee  is  of  the  caliber 
that  it  will  want  to  make  use  of  its  Saturdays. 
We  will  not  have  to  go  outside  for  recreational 
resources  -we  will  bring  them  to  us." 


THE  MAJOR  CONCERN  of  many  upper 
classmen  is  the  development  of  freshmen  atti- 
tudes. Having  never  been  exposed  to  a  six  day 
week,  they  do  not  feel  the  effects  of  the  change. 
Some  fear  they  will  permanently  acquire  the 
habit  of  leaving  on  weekends.  "They  will  not  be 
as  inclined  to  work  on  weekends,"  stated  one 
senior,  "because  they  are  not  used  to  thinking 
'studies'  on  Saturday."  The  'suitcase  effect', 
then,  may  only  become  apparent  when  the  maj- 
ority of  the  Sewanee  students  were  not  trained 
in  the  old  system. 

The  ideas  surrounding  the  question  of  the 
suitcase  college  are  varied.  The  numbers,  how- 
ever, showed  that  forty  percent  of  those  ques- 
tioned thought  Sewanee  would  not  become  a 
suitcase  college,  thirty-two  percent  said  it 
would,  and  twenty-eight  percent  said  it  was 
too  early  to  tell.  In  addition,  during  another 
survey,  taken  by  Dr.  Brockett's  Political  Behav- 
ior class,  the  results  showed  that  a  majority  of 
the  students  agreed  with  the  new  system  and 
felt  it  was  more  conducive  to  good  study  habits. 
A  majority  also  said  they  would  be  more  in- 
clined to  leave  under  the  new  system. 

ONE  STUDENT  pointed  out  it  is  up  to  each 
student  to  decide  whether  it  is  best  to  leave. 
Perhaps  the  chance  to  leave  is  beneficial  to  both 
student  and  college.  But  Lee  Richardson  points 
out  that  we  must  watch  out  or  "Vandy  will  be- 
come more  popular  around  here  than  Sewanee." 
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Sewanee  views  of  the  local  Congressional  race . . . 


for  Cissy 


"A  REPRESENTATIVE  must  do  just  that-represent 
the  people.  I  feel  confident  I  can  do  that."  So  says  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Congress  in  Tennessee's 
Fourth  District,  26  year  old  Cissy  Baker.  And  well  one 
might  believe  her  too.  Cissy  spent  a  week  *  in  each 
county 

of  the  Fourth  District  before  she  announced  her  candid- 
acy. She  talked  with  people,  young  and  old,  farmers, 
blue  and  white  collar  workers,  trying  to  find  out  what 
the  people  of  the  Fourth  District  wanted  from  their 
representative  in  Washington.  She  has  kept  an  open 
mind  throughout  the  campaign  and  her  ideas  genuinely 


Women's  Center 
opens  in  Elliot 

BY  CAM  MATHIS  


AN  ADDITION  TO  the  Sewanee  campus  this 
year  is  the  Women's  Center  located  in  Elliott 
Hall.  The  Women's  Center  is  run  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  WIDC  (Women's  Inter  Dormitory 
Council)  and  is  managed  this  semester  by  Beth 
Mann. 

The  facilities  are  by  no  means  limited  to  sor- 
ority usage  but  are  available  to  all  the  women  at 
Sewanee.  The  facilities  consist  of  a  large  meet- 
ing room,  porch,  smaller  room,  five  small  offices 
used  by  each  of  the  sororities  and  a  well- 
supplied  kitchen.  The  kitchen  is  so  well  stocked 
due  to  the  supplies  from  the  Women's  House 
last  year  and  also  due  to  the  great  support  and 
enthusiasm  of  Dean  Mary  Susan  Cushman  tow- 
ards the  Center. 

The  purpose  of  the  Center  is  to  have  a  place 
available  to  the  women  to  use  for-parties,  recep- 
tions, or  meetings.  These  uses  are  similar  to  the 
way  the  B.C.  Lounge  is  used  for  receptions  and 
gatherings.  As  it  is  with  the  B.C.  Lounge,  the 
Women's  Center  can  be  rented  for  an  evening. 
The  rental  fee  is  $10  and  if  the  rules  of  the  Cen- 
ter are  followed,  $5  of  the  fee  will  be  refunded. 

TO  RENT  THE  CENTER  one  must  consult 
with  Beth  Mann  to  authorize  a  time  and  date  for 
usage  of  the  Center.  The  responsibilities  for 
using  the  Center  are  to  clean  up  the  Center  after 
usage,  pay  for  any  damages  and  to  be  consider- 
ate of  the  residents  of  Elliott  Hall.  Beth  Mann 
has  had  no  complaints  from  the  residents  as  of 
yet,  but  the  potential  for  their  complaints  is 
there.  If  these  responsibilities  have  been  kept, 
and  after  inspection  of  the  Center,  $5  will  be 
refunded.  All  the  money  made  from  the  usage 
of  the  Center  is  reinvested  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Center. 

The  Center  has  been  very  successful  so  far 
and  all  who  have  used  it  have  been  considerate 
of  the  rules  that  have  been  established.  The 
Center  has  been  much  more  of  a  success  than 
the  Women's  House  of  last  year  (which  is  now 
the  Spanish  House).  Beth  Mann  attributes  this 
success  to  the  better  location  and  facilities  of 
the  Center;  it  is  more  centrally  located  and  more 
visible  than  the  previous  House.  The  Center  also 
offers  more  room  and  facilities  than  the 
Women's   House  offered. 


reflect  the  concerns  of  the  people. 

Cissy  Baker  believes  in  a  strong  Social  Security 
system  so  that  benefits  to  the  elderly  will  not  be  re- 
duced. She  sponsors  maintaining  the  Appalachian  Reg- 
ional Commission  as  a  vital  part  of  strengthening  the 
Appalachian  areas  of  the  state.  She  favors  holding  the 
line  on  bonuses  for  TVA  officials  and  wants  to  eliminate 
cost-overruns  in  the  defense  budget.  Cissy  has  proposed 
a  new  idea  of  her  own  for  helping  depressed  rural  areas; 
that  is,  "rural  enterprise  zones."  In  her  meeting  last 
week  with  the  President,  Cissy  found  Reagan  receptive 
to  her  idea,  especially  as  it  parallels  his  own  efforts  to 
rehabilitate  urban  areas. 

MOST  IMPORTANTLY,  Cissy  Baker  wants  to  restore 
vitality  to  local  government  and  end  the  flood  of  red 
tape  from  Washington.  She  favors  getting  Washington 
out  of  the  local  school  system  and  putting  parents  in 
charge  of  their  children's  education  once  again.  Cissy 
wants  to  strenghten  the  criminal  code  by  making  jail 
sentences  mandatory  for  those  who  commit  crimes 
with  a  handgun  and  by  encouraging  measures  which 
would  keep  violent  offenders  behind  bars.  She  opposes 
the  forced  busing  of  school  children  to  achieve  integra- 


TENNESSEE'S  new  Fourth  District,  The  words 
sound  simple  enough,  but,  for  many  both  inside  and  out 
of  "the  district,"  they  signify  the  field  of  battle  in  one 
of  the  most  significant  political  races  of  1982.  On  one 
side  we  have  Cissy  Baker,  the  26  year  old  daughter  of 
Tennessee  Senator  Howard  Baker;  and  on  the  other,  Jim 
Cooper,  the  28  year  old  son  of  former  Tennessee  Gov. 
Prentice  Cooper.  The  similarities  of  political  lineage  and 
youth  are  evident,  but  most  likeness  between  Republi- 
can Baker  and  Democrat  Cooper  end  with  these  general- 

In  November  the  people  of  the  new  Fourth  District 
will  decide  whether  to  send  Cissy  Baker  or  Jim  Cooper 
to  Congress.  The  'political  eyes'  of  the  nation  are  on 
this  race  and  the  November  2  decision  made  in  places 
like  Sneedville  and  Sherwood  will  be  keenly  watched  by 
those  in  Washington  and  beyond.  It  is  particularly  im- 
portant, then,  that  the  Fourth  District  make  the  best 
choice.  This  year  Jim  Cooper  is  that  best  choice. 

One  may  first  look  at  the  Cooper  record  of  achieve- 
ment. From  Eagle  Scout  to  editor  of  the  third-largest 
paper  in  North  Carolina  (the  UNC  paper),  and  from 
Rhodes  Scholar  to  a  Harvard  Law  Degree,  Jim  Cooper 
has  at  every  turn  shown  a  well  blended  combination  of 
intelligence,  diligence,  and  direction. 


BUT  MOST  SIGN1GICANT  is  the  way  in  which  Jim 
Cooper  has  responded  to  the  challenge  of  being  a  candi- 
date. To  the  relief  of  his  early  supporters  and  the  dis- 
appointment of  his  opposition,  Jim  Cooper  has  shown 
his  willingness  to  be  unquestionably  the  hardest  worker 
in  the  race,  touching  many  times  every  corner  of  this, 
the  second  largest  electoral  district  east  of  the  Mississip- 
pi River.  But  traveling  75,000  miles  thus  far  and  talking 
with  thousands  of  concerned  citizens  is  not  the  only 
kind  of  work  for  which  Mr.  Cooper  has  a  capacity.  Jim 
Cooper  has  always  done  his  homework  and  has  contin- 
ued the  practice  as  a  candidate.  The  host  of  an  hour 
long  radio  talk  show  in  Nashville  praised  Cooper  "as  the 
only  politician  ever  on  the  show  who  could  answer  com- 
plicated issue  questions  without  notecards." 

Cooper  has  become  so  well  known  for  expertise  on 
economic  development  in  the  district  that  he  was  invited 
to  and  in  fact  did  testify  before  a  Congressional  sub- 
committee on  the  matter. 

A  fiscal  conservative.  Cooper  has  promised  not  to 
accept  the  pay  increase  Congress  attached  to  a  needed 
Black  Lung  bill  and  voted  itself  a  few  months  ago,  but 
he  has  spoken  out  against  budget  cuts  like  those  which 
deny  thousands  of  school  children  the  right  to  eat  hot 
lunch. 


tion,  and  favors  voluntary  prayer  in  the  public  schools. 

CISSY  BAKER,  though  only  26  years  of  age,  pro- 
motes a  rational  approach  to  national  problems.  Con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  unemployment,  she  refuses 
to  adopt  the  shallow  demagoguery  of  Democratic  make- 
work  jobs  programs,  realizing  that  they  will  only  make 
the  situation  worse.  She  understands  that  prosperity 
will  only  return  when  taxes  are  held  down  and  federal 
deficits  eliminated,  thus  lowering  interest  rates.  But 
Cissy  has  no  illusions  about  controlling  spending  and 
deficits  on  her  own;  she  supports  a  constituional  amend- 
ment which  would  require  Congress  to  balance  its  bud- 
get. At  the  same  time.  Miss  Baker  realizes  the  import- 
ance of  a  strong  defense  and  wants  to  modernize  U.S. 
defense  forces.  And  she  supports  a  national  commit- 
ment to  doubling  America's  farm  exports  within  three 
years. 

She  understands  the  Fourth  District,  Tennessee,  and 
the  nation  and  wants  to  make  her  common  sense 
approach  effective  in  Washington.  She  deserves  your 
vote  on  November  2. 

-College  Republicans 


.  .  .  for  Cooper 

JIM  COOPER,  the  record  and  the  candidate,  are  dif- 
ficult to  attack  and  that  may  explain  the  unfortunate 
levels  to  which  his  opposition  Is  apparently  sinking. 
Consider  that  on  the  night  of  the  primary  Miss  Baker,  in 
her  victory  speech,  called  Cooper  "a  high  flying.  Harvard 
educated,  spend-now-pay-later,  credit  card  Congressional 
candidate."  A  review  of  each  candidate's  financial  report 
gives  the  voter  a  much  cleaner  picture.  True  enough, 
Cooper  does  have  a  campaign  debt.  But  why?  There  are 
two  main  reasons  and  they  bring  out  some  clear  differ- 
ences. Jim  Cooper,  first  of  all,  has  raised  his  money  in 
Tennessee.  And  secondly.  Cooper  has  refused  to  be- 
come entangled  in  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  from  PA 
CS  (Politica  Action  Committies).  Cooper  has  spent  his 
own  money  and  that  which  he  has  raised  locally.  Any- 
one sincerely  interested  should  review  Miss  Baker's  FEC 
(Federal  Election  Commission)  Report  quite  carefully. 
As  Cooper  says  his  only  real  debt  will  be  "to  the  people 
of  the  Fourth  District,"  whereas  Miss  Baker  must  con- 
sider contributions  everywhere  from  Puerto  Rico  to 
California  as  well  as  a  long  list  of  PACS. 

SCHOOL  PRAYER  is  the  latest  in  this  sort  of  tactic. 
Jim  Cooper,  here  at  Sewanee,  when  asked  about  the  fact 
that  Congress  opens  each  day  with  prayer  and  yet  will 
not  vote  to  allow  school  children  to  do  the  same,  said 
that  he  felt  "that  practice  is  hypocritical."  Baker  now 
claims  that  Jim  Cooper  thinks  prayer  hypocritical  and 
her  latest  advertising  centers  around  the  point.  This  sort 
of  absurd  politics  is  sometimes  strangely  funny;  but, In  a 
district  where  unemployment  is  at  depression  levels,  1t  is 
simply  sad. 

And  finally,  beyond  all  the  talk,  there  is  still  an  im- 
portant decision.  Cissy  Baker  is  surely  a  pleasant  young 
lady  who  is  deserving  of  and  has  gained  much  respect  in 
the  last  few  months.  But  this  year  we  have  an  opportun- 
ity to  elect  the  kind  of  person  who  has  too  often  stayed 
away  from  public  service  in  recent  years.  Our  problems 
are  tough  and,  all  labels  aside,  America  needs  some  real 
"thinking"  leadership  in  Washington.  We  have  realized 
that  Washington  cannot  solve  all  our  problems  so  the 
real  question  is  "which  ones  do  we  try  to  solve?"  Jim 
Cooper  is  the  kind  of  person  to  help  us  find  those  an- 

He  is  not  a  "yes  man"  or  a  blind  follower  of  out- 
moded policies.  In  Jim  Cooper,  we  have  the  opportun- 
ity to  elect  a  man  actually  capable  of  absorbing  the 
multitude  of  facts  and  tackling  the  issues.  A  vote  for  Jim 
Cooper  is  a  vote  for  this  new  independent  "thinking" 
breed  of  politician.   It  is  a  vote  we  need  in  1 982. 

John  (Jeff)  Whorley,  Jr. 
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DON'T  BE  surprised  if  you  see  a  sudden  upturn  in 
the  quality  of  food  service  around  here  in  the  next  few 
weeks ...  or  maybe  months. 

You  see,  it's  contract  time  again  for  SAGA.  The 
University  will  be  free  to  put  Gailor,  the  Pub,  and  the 
Sewanee  Inn  out  for  bids.  That  means  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  we  won't  have  SAGA  to  kick  around  any 


So;  if  that  company  wants  to 
would  not  surprise  me  if  they  w 
special  effort  as  contract-renewal  t 


keep  i 


BUT  WHY  WOULD  they  want  to  keep  the  Sewanee 
contract,  if  all  the  various  things  we  have  heard  over  the 
last  few  years  are  true? 

I  have  been  told  in  the  last  two  years,  through  my 
own  ears  at  Student  Assembly  meetings  and  from  the 
mouths  of  various  Food  Service  Committee  members, 
that  SAGA  loses  money  at  Gailor.  I  have  also  been  told 
that  they  lose  money  on  the  Pub,  and  that  they  lose 
money  on  the  Sewanee  Inn. 

If  all  those  are  the  case,  why  would  the  company 
wish  to  suggest  itself  to  more  punishment? 

Because  there's  money  in  it  somewhere,  that's  why. 

ONE  BIG  REASON  that  Sewanee  has  an  attractive 
package  to  food-service  chains  is  that  a  large  percent- 
age of  students  here  eat  a  large  chunk  of  their  meals  in 
the  Cafeteria. 

Many  of  those  who  don't  go  to  Gailor  go  to  the 
Tiger  Bay  SnackBarTavern.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
that  you  are  paying  SAGA  twice  when  you  skip  a  meal 
and  order  a  Rockyburger? 

Another  pretty  sight  to  those  chains  is  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult if  not  impossible  to  go  to  school  here  without 
patronizing  the  food  service  in  some  way.  Isn't  our 
board  charge  included  in  the  same  pot  with  our  dorm- 
room  bill? 

And  the  stories  about  trying  to  live  in  the  dorm 
without  being  "on  Gailor"  are  famous  for  their  por- 
trayals of  difficulty  and  hardship. 

I  KNOW  THAT  at  least  one  other  company  is 
interested  in  getting  our  business,  so  the  bidding  pro- 
cess may  be  at  least  a  little  competitive. 

But  the  bills  for  food  are  bound  to  go  up  next  year, 
one  way  or  another. 

There  has  been  talk,  I  understand,  of  moving  our 
food  service  up  a  notch.  It  was  mentioned  in  the  SA 
meeting  of  last  week  that  we  are  at  something  like  the 
third  of  four  positions  on  the  SAGA  scale,  which  means, 
I  assume,  that  a  move  up  would  put  us  at  that  com- 
pany's top  level  of  service. 

Other  companies,  such  as  ARA  (which  runs  the  St. 
Andrews-Sewanee    cafeteria,     I    believe)    have    similar 

I  wonder  if  the  opening  of  the  "Bishop's  Deli"  in 
the  Bishop's  Commons  was  a  preliminary  to  contract 
talks? 

Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  make  our  feelings  known 
about  the  way  SAGA  has  performed  in  our  tenures 
on  the  Mountain.  I'm  sure  the  decision  about  what 
company  to  go  with  will  be  based  at  least  in  part  on 
financial  matters,  but  the  student  voice  should  by  all 
means  be  heard  on  this  issue. 

I   think   it  probably   will   be.      Feel   free   to  use  the 
forum  provided  by  this  publication  to  state  your  case. 
Dixie,   I'd  love  to  hear  from  you,  too,  if  you  feel 
like  saying  anything. 


ONE  THING  I  have  noticed  this  year  has  per- 
plexed me  in  the  extreme. 

I  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  figure  out  just  when  I 
am  supposed  to  wear  my  gown. 

Is  there  some  secret  calendar,  maybe  published 
by  the  Order  of  Gownsmen   in  some  secret  recess  of 

see  page  six 
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not  burning  books 


WHEN  I  FIRST  read  Robert  Crewdson's  editorial  on 
"Banning  Books,"  I  was  outraged.  In  that  piece  he  ar- 
gues that  the  choice  as  to  which  books  belong  in  a 
school  library  should  be  "...the  sole  province  of  the  local 
school  board,  as  it  seeks  to  represent  the  parents  and 
taxpayers  who  support  the  system."  He  maintains  that 
the  issue  should  not  be  decided  in  the  court  sustem  since 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  First  Amendment  rights.  Upon 
a  calmer  consideration  of  the  issue,  realized  that  Mr. 
Crewdson,  in  his  editorial,  is  taking  advantage  of  his 
right  to  use  rhetorical  skills  that  persuade  readers  to  ex- 
amine the  issue  of  censorship  and  to  decide  where  justice 
lies  in  the  matter.  With  similar  goals  in  mind,  I  have  de- 
cided to  put  into  writinq  an  answer  to  his  viewpoint,  in 
the  hopes  that  I  can  prove  that  life  and  literature  are  not 
so  simple  as  he  makes  them  out  to  be. 

The  problem  of  censorship  is  not  new.  One  of  the 
most  effective  defenses  against  the  banning  of  books  was 
written  by  a  man  of  the  Renaissance,  John  Milton,     In 


his  essay  entitled  "Ateopag 


erty 


;ssay  entitled  Mieopagmca,  a  ^peecn  tor 
of  Unlicensed  Printing,"  Milton  argues  thai 
:al  place  for  seemingly  immoral  or  meritle: 


1  erguson 

A  Speech  for  the  Lib- 

■      'iat  there  is 


both 

.JJ1U,>.  >u  the  reader,  he 
listinguish  between  good 
/ice.     As  Milton  puts  it, 


tal  pi; 
.v..    Such  literature  is  valuable  becau~  . 
sort    of    testing   ground    for   virtue;    if    the 
"good"  and    "bad"   bool<! 
will  be  able  to  learn  how 
and   bad,  between  virtue 
"...what  wisdom   can   there   be   to  choose,  what  conti- 
nence to  forbear  without  the  knowledge  of  evil?" 

THE  ISSUE  IS  even  more  complex  than  whether  or 
not  virtuous  books  should  be  kept  side  by  side  with 
those  that  are  not:  the  problem  also  is,  how  does  one  de- 
termine whether  or  not  a  book  is  virtuous'  Crewdson 
argues,  in  a  seemingly  democratic  fashion,  that  this 
should  be  up  to  "...the  local  school,  as  it  seeks  to  repre- 
sent the  parents  and  taxpayers  who  support  the    , 

see  page  six 
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I  HAVE  BEEN  thinking  lately  about  black  people. 
The  immediate  reason  for  this  is  the  black  population 
explosion  within  the  Sewanee  student  body.  When  I  left 
Sewanee  for  a  year's  leave  of  absence  there  were  two 
black  students  among  the  College  students.  Upon  my 
return  I  was  amazed  by  what  seemed  to  be  a  huge  num- 
ber of  black  faces -ten  or  twelve  at  least.  This  sudden  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  black  students  in  Sewanee  is  the 
result  of  the  University's  renewed  effort  to  recruit  mi- 
nority students.  Such  policies  of  affirmative  action  are 
of  decreasing  popularity  in  America  today  but  Sewanee, 
as  usual,  is  ten  years  behind  the  times.  In  this  case  at 
least,  I'm  glad.  While  affirmative  action  has  in  recent 
years  been  labeled  as  reverse  discrimination,  I  think  that 
it  is  in  fact  a  needed  corrective  for  the  past  (and  present) 
sins  of  an  unjust  society. 

Which  leads  us  immediaely  into  a  discussion  of  the 
evil  of  tokenism  but  that's  not  really  what  I  want  to  talk 
about.  What  I  really  want  to  talk  about  is  the  nature  of 
the  injustice  in  our  unjust  society.  It  seems  to  be  a 
commonly  held  belief  today  that  racism  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  We  now  have  an  equitable  society  where  any  one 
who  has  the  stuff  is  free  to  push  it  and  join  the  great 
middle  class.  All  one  needs  is  what  Peter  Maurin  of  the 
Catholic  Worker  called  the  push  and  the  stuff. 

Why  then  is  there,  in  actual  fact,  such  great  inequal- 
ity between  the  races  in  America?  The  obvious  answer  is 
that  blacks  in  America  either  lack  the  push  or  the  stuff. 
Or,  to  put  the  obvious  answer  more  obviously,  blacks  are 
either  naturally  lazy  or  naturally  inferior.  Fortunately 
the  obvious  answer  is  rarely  the  true  one,  at  least  where 
human  beings  are  concerned. 

WHAT  THEN  is  the  answer?  I  think  we  first  must 
acquaint  ourselves  with  the  victims  of  inequity  in 
America.  I  have  no  statistics  to  quote  from  sociologi- 
cal studies  and  even  if  I  did  I  wouldn't  bother.  What 
I  do  have  is  a  years  worth  of  personal  observations 
after  having  lived  and  worked  in  a  poor  black  commun- 
ity. So,  for  what  they're  worth,  here  they  go: 

Families  are  large  and  they  are  usually  headed  by  a 
mother.  Marriage  seems  to  be  an  exception  rather  than  a 
rule.  Most  pepole  seem  to  receive  some  sort  of  public 
assistance,  either  SSA,  SSI,  or  AFDC  (welfare).  The 
money  received  from  public  assistance  might  be  enough 
to  clothe,  feed,  and  house  the  recipiants  but  that  is  all, 
there  is  no  room  for  luxury.  Family  life  is,  by  most  of 
our  standards,  strained  and  violence  is  a  daily  fact. 

But  in  fact  America  is  a  land  of  opportunity  and  any- 
one; black,  white,  or  brown;  can  get  a  free  public  educa- 
tion through  high  school  and  try  and  make  a  good  life 
for  themselves.     A  great  many  poor  black  drop  out  of 


school,  however,  because  they  get  to  the  10th  grade  and 
still  can't  read.  What's  the  purpose?  Why  bother  to 
learn  how  to  read  when  it  can't  change  the  color  of  your 
skin?  Why  prepare  yourself  for  a  good  job  when  all  the 
good  jobs  are  on  the  other  side  of  town  and  the  cost  of 
public  transportation  has  tripled  in  the  past  years? 

SO  WE  ARE  left  with  unemployed  men  and  women 
who  must  support  the  family.  Contrary  to  the  popular 
misconception  there  are  virtually  no  healthy  young 
black  men  sitting  around  on  Welfare.  Welfare  is  support 
for  one  parent  families  with  children  in  the  household. 
A  man  and  woman  cannot  live  together  as  husband  and 
wife  and  receive  welfare.  Our  society  seems  bent  on 
destroying  the  families  of  poor  blacks.  I  personally 
know  of  cases  where  men  have  lost  their  jobs  and  left 
their  families  so  the  family  could  survive. 

But,  one  might  rightly  say,  America's  poor  are  the 
best  provided  for  poor  in  the  world.  They  are  given 
enough  to  get  by  on,  this  is  true.  But  here  is  where  the 
greatest  injustice  of  all  comes  in;  the  injustice  of  a  soci- 
ety and  culture  and  set  of  values  forced  upon  the  Amer- 
ican black  which  is  designed  to  make  him  feel  inade- 
quate and  guilty  over  his  failings.  The  rent  money  often 
goes  to  buy  new  clothes  for  the  kids.  The  utility  money 
often  goes  for  a  payment  on  a  stereo.  Why?  Because 
our  sick  consumer  economy  and  our  even  sicker  consum- 
er morality  bombards  us  with  the  message  that  what 
gives  a  human  his  or  her  worth  is  not  the  contents  of  the 
soul  but  the  contents  of  the  house.  It's  not  who  you  are 
but  what  you  have  that  matters.  The  media  bombards 
us  with. this  message  and,  lets  face  it,  television  probably 
plays  a  bigger  part  in  people's  moral  formation  than 
their  parents  do.  And  what  does  television  tell  us? 
BUY!  BUY!  BUY!  NEW!  IMPROVEO!  DON'T  BE  THE 
LAST  ONE  ON  YOUR  BLOCK  TO  GET  ONE!  Crap 
like  this  is  screamed  at  us  constantly. 

And  many  blacks,  unfortunately,  just  don't  measure 
up.  They  are  caught  between  a  proverbial  rock  and  that 
legendary  hard  place.  On  the  one  hand,  they  have  just 
enough  to  provide  food  and  shelter  for  their  family.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  demand  of  society  is  that  they  have 
an  aligator  on  their  shirt.  And  the  need  to  comply  with 
the  demand  of  society  seems  to  be  greatest  among 
blacks,  those  who  were  so  long  on  the  outside  of  society. 
Those  of  us  with  white  skins  can  afford  to  turn  our 
noses  up  at  alligators,  blacks  can't. 

SOME  Wl  LL  SAY  that  consumerism  is  merely  a  shal- 
low part  of  our  society.    I'm  more  than  willing  to  agree 
to  its  shallowness,  but  I  think  an  honest  look  at  our  soci- 
see  page  seven 
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STARTING  PLACIDLY  across  this  vast  campus, 
allowing  winter's  first  warm  breeze  to  brush  against  my 
face,  it  seems  fitting  to  me  that  the  death  of  summer's 
passions  parallels  the  removal  of  the  rope  swing  from  the 
tree  in  front  of  the  Bishop's  Common. 

Students  at  Sewanee  are  in  a  period  of  suspended  ani- 
mation between  the  once  erotic,  ravishing,  and  warm 
whisper  of  summer  and  the  stark,  sharp,  and  unfriendly 
bark  of  winter.  No  longer  are  Sewanee  students  allowed 
to  have  fun,  echoes  the  call  from  the  halls  of  Walsh-Ellet. 
No  longer  will  it  be  permitted. 

No  longer  will  the  sweet  cadence  of  laughter  that  this 
exquisite  role  of  twine  provided,  not  only  to  indigent 
children,  but  far-sighted  and  intoxicated  students,  be 
heard,  No  longer  will  the  rhythmic  chorus  of  approval 
be  heard  when  that  indigent  child  and  that  intoxicated 
student  lands  wholeheartedly  and  awkwardly  on  the  soft 
palm  of  mother  nature. 

AND  ALL  OF  THE  EVILS  that  this  vicious  castra- 
tion has  promoted  transpired  in  the  dew  of  some  early 
morning  administrative  spree  with  an  aire  of  deception 
and  trickery,  pervading  this  Great  and  Proud  Institution 
of  Higher  Learning  and  undercutting  the  spirit  of  honor 
that  has  served  as  the  cornerstone  of  tradition. 

Day  in  and  Day  out,  we  march  to  the  beat  of  the  ad- 
ministration's drum,  moving  methodically  from  class- 
room to  classroom;  dining  room  to  dorm.  Day  in  and 
day  out,  we  endure  despotism. 

It  might  appear  that  the  removal  of  the  ropeswing 
merely  represented  an  attempt  to  restore  grass  to  a  bar- 
ren strip  of  land  or,  even,  prevent  the  University's  insur- 
ance premium  from  "skyrocketing"  20%  because  of  li- 
ability for  this  hazard. 

But  the  intent  of  this  removal  was  more  malicious, 
more  evil  than  anyone  could  have  expected. 


IT  IS  a  blatant  attempt  to  destroy  the  hope  for 


By  taking  this  rope  down,  the  administration  has  at- 
tempted to  make  us  (the  student  body)  sterile  and  impo- 
tent in  our  relationship  to  our  world.  And  will  we  en- 
dure this  usurpation  of  power?  Will  we  allow  it  to  con- 
tinue? Nay,  I  say,  a  thousand  times  nay.  No  longer 
should  the  administration  be  able  to  make  us  march  to 
their  drum  beat.  We  should  demand  our  rights.  We 
should  be  the  ones  to  sing  "We  got  the  beat,"  and 
challenge  the  right  of  the  administration  to  destroy  us 
in  our  own  ranks.  Let  us  unify  and  form  a  coalition  to 
stop  this  abuse  of  power.  And  let  us  meet  by  this 
"liberty  tree"  to  profess  our  new  found  faith. 

For  when  in  the  course  of  human  events  it  becomes 
necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  emotional 
bonds  which  have  connected  them  to  another,  a  decent 
disrespect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they 
should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  aggre- 


The  University  has  taken  the  ropeswing  from  the 
outside  the  Bishop's  Common,  destroying  the 
wholesome  and  necessary  element  for  the  survival 
laintenance  of  a  scheme  of  community  life. 


and 


IT  HAS  PROMOTED  the  truancy  of  a  score  of  indi- 
gent children  by  removing  the  only  activity  that  con- 
structed a  positive  course  of  actions  and  behavior-that 
is,  playing  on  the  rope  swing. 

It  has  stolen  from  the  students  the  impetus  for  extra- 
curricular activities  and  possibly  post-curricular  tenden- 
cies. For  by  removing  the  ropeswing,  the  student  body 
finds  no  excitement  in  challenges.  Expects  no  more 
satisfaction  from  fulfillment,  and  perceives  no  more 
hope  for  tomorrow. 
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r  by  saying  that  par- 
ents ought  "...to  have  a  say  in  the  education  of  their 
children."  It  may,  initially,  seem  hard  to  argue  with 
such  reasoning,  but  a  look  at  recent  censorship  cases 
shows,  in  fact,  that  this  sort  of  justification  for  censor- 
ship ignore  the  reality  of  the  situation. 

The  February  1982  issue  of  Reader's  Digest  ("Self 
Censors:  New  Threat  to  our  Schools")  lists  some  rather 
startling  facts  about  the  rising  wave  of  censorship  in  re- 
cent years.  (And  it  is  a  rising  wave;  the  American  Li- 
brary Association's  Office  for  Intellectual  Freedom  has 
discovered  that  between  1975  and  1979  there  were  three 
times  as  many  reported  censorship  cases  as  in  the  previ- 
ous ten  years,  and  the  rate  has  tripled  again  since  1980). 
In  Montell,  Wisconsin,  nine  parents  tried  to  permanent- 
ly check  out  33  books  they  felt  were  dangerous,  includ- 
ing Heller's  Catch-22  and  The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank.  In 
Milton-Freewater,  Oregon,  a  principal  decided  that  eight 
pages  should  be  cut  out  of  a  third-grade  reader  which  dis- 
cussed Darwin's  theory  of  evolution.  Included  on  other 
recent  lists  of  books  thought  to  be  detrimental  are  Huck- 
leberry Finn,  Robin  Hood,  and  the  American  Heritage 
Dictionary. 

In  the  March  8,  1982  issue  of  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  ("As  Drive  to  Ban  Books  Spreads  in  U.S."), 
Studs  Terkel,  whose  book  Working  was  the  subject  of 
controversy  recently  in  Girard,  PA,  is  quoted  as  saying, 
"The  trouble  with  censorship  is  that  once  it  starts  it  is 
hard  to  stop.    Do  you  ban  the  Bible  or  'Hamlet?'    Just 


about  every  book  contains  something  that 
jects  to."  This  is  indeed  the  problem. 

I  REALIZE  I  am  running  the  risk  of  sounding  very 
undemocratic;  if  parents  want  certain  books  banned, 
don't  they  heve  that  right?  Isn't  it  democratic  for  a 
school  board  to  represent  the  parents'  wishes?  Yes,  if 
all  human  beings  were  equally  wise  of  the  majority  of 
parents.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  and  our  demo- 
cracy recognizes  this  fact.  That  is  why  we  have  a  judi- 
cial system,  to  provide  a  check  against  the  sometimes 
arbitrary  decisions  of  the  few.  In  many  censorship 
cases,  the  minority  has  dominated  the  majority,  largely 
because  (as  that  Reader's  Digest  article  indicates)  many 
school  boards  have  no  structured  policy  with  regard  to 
censorship.  One  parent  or  a  small  interest  group  gets  the 
upper  hand,  and  the  school  board  allows  itself  to  be 
dominated.  In  schools  that  have  developed  policies  to 
deal  with  the  problem,  found  procedure,  as  directed  by 
the  school  boards,  often  uncovers  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
a  minority  that  is  in  favor  of  banning  books.  The  U.S. 
News  article  adds  that  because  of  high  publishing  costs, 
small  interest  groups  have  dominated  the  selection  of 
textbooks. 

There  is  no  single  group  that  can  be  blamed  for  this 
rising  wave  of  censorship  across  the  country;  conserva- 
tives and  liberals  have  been  on  both  sides  of  the  issue. 
The  issue  is  finally  not  a  power  struggle  between  the 
people  versus  the  courts,  or  even  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  First  Amendment  is  being  violated;  the  issue 


from  page  four 

centers  on  the  right  to  learn.  It  may  be  that  the  devel- 
opment of  firmer  school  board  policies  combined  with 
recourse  to  the  judicial  system  can  ensure  this  right.  It 
is  patently  absurd  to  require  a  child  to  purchase  his  own 
copy  of  Huckleberry  Finn  or  to  go  to  a  public  library  to 
obtain  it.  His  school  should  provide  him  with  the  tools 
necessary  to  teach  him  how  to  think  and  how  to  judge, 
how  to  make  decisions  about  what  is  good  and  what  is 
bad. 


As  John   Milti 


put 


"I  ■ 


:  praise  a  fugit 


and  cloistered  virtue.    Virtue  unchallenged  is  not  \ 
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Guerry  Hall,  which  tells  all  Gownsmen  just  exactly 
which  class  days  to  drape  themselves  in  the  heavy 
black  garments,  and  when  not  to? 

I  think  my  copy  got  lost  in  the  SPO. 

It  never  fails  -  I'll  try  to  uphold  my  end  of  the 
tradition  three  days  in  a  row,  and  not  a  soul  on  cam- 
pus will  be  wearing  one. 

But  the  next  day,  I'll  slide  into  Dr.  Clarkson's 
nine-a.m.  English  class,  and  I'll  be  lost  in  a  sea  of 
black  sailcloth  (or  whatever  that  stuff  is). 

I  THINK  I'LL  shoot  for  a  solid  "D"  average  this 
semester,  just  so  I  won't  have  to  worry  about  it  after 
Christmas. 


EASTSIDE  SPIRITS 
AND  ROCKY  TOP  RESTAURANT 


Full  Line  of  Wines  and  Liquors 


FORMERLY  THE  MONTEAGLE  DINER 
OPEN  6  AM  -  1 1  PM 


CHECK  WITH  EASTSIDE  SPIRITS 
FIRST  FOR  ALL  YOUR 
PARTY  NEEDS 


We  Welcome  All  Students 


LOCATED  IN  THE  ROCKY  TOP  PLAZA 


ed  by  Bell  and  Virginia  Lockha 
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Letter  writers  say  fraternities  have  ' missed  the  boat' 


DEAR  EDITOR: 

Rush  came  and  went  last  week.  Of  the 
eleven  frats  on  the  mountain,  especially  the 
"big  four,"  nine  missed  the  boat.  Only  the 
Betas  and  the  Lambda  Chis  saw  the  reality  of 
the  1980's. 

Although  Charles  Corn  and  Eric  Walden  are 
not  the  first  blacks  to  be  pledged  to  a  fraternity 
at  Sewanee,  they  are  the  only  ones  in  recent 
memory.  The  ugly  fact  remains  that  here  at 
Sewanee  some  people  will  not  see  people  as 
individuals  but  rather  as  members  of  a  particular 
race. 

Every  once  in  a  while  every  person  has  to 
make  a  decision  about  where  they  stand  on  an 
issue.  Let's  hope  that  in  the  future  everyone 
will  be  able  to  say  that  he/she  made  the  right 
decision. 

--Names  withheld  by  request 

Crewdson's  thoughts 
disagreed  with 

DEAR  EDITOR: 

Robert  Crewdson's  recent  editorial  "Banning  Books" 
is  accurate  in  one  respect;  the  Supreme  Court's  recent 
decision  in  the  Island  Trees  case  was  indeed  faulty.  The 
decision  does  not  nearly  begin  to  protect  the  rights  of 
public  school  students  to  have  access  to  controversial 
ideas.  By  the  slimmest  of  margins  the  Court  summoned 
up  enough  courage  to  say  that  local  school  boards  may 
not  charge  hell-for-leather  into  school  libraries  removing 
titles  which  offend  their  political  or  social  sensibilities. 
A  nervous  plurality  timidly  held  that  it  might  be  a  good 
idea  if  local  school  boards  were  acting  on  some  sort  of 
constitutionally  permissable  grounds  before  censoring 
such  notorious  works  as  Slaughter  House  Five  and  Soul 
on  Ice.  In  fact,  all  the  Island  Trees  decision  really  does 
is  to  require  the  school  board  to  submit  its  reasons  for 
removing  the  titles  to  scrutiny  by  a  trier  of  fact.  The 
decision  explicitly  (and  dangerously,  in  my  view)  up- 
holds the  right  of  school  boards  to  remove  titles  found 
to  be  "educationally  unsuitable"  or  "pervasively  vulgar." 

Crewdson's  assertion  that,  "The  board  is  merely  say- 
ing that  it  will  no  longer  purchase  these  books  and  have 
them  available  because  it  deems  them  to  be  of  little  edu- 


fritz 
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ety  will  show  that  it  is  at  its  very  heart.  Consumerism  is 
a  necessary  part  of  capitalism.  And  people  who  live  on  a 
pittance  can't  afford  to  have  consumerism  as  their  mor- 
ality. 

So  the  obvious  answer  is  for  the  poor  to  turn  their 
backs  on  consumerism.  Then,  when  they  have  reached  a 
level  of  financial  security  they  can  join  the  ranks  of  the 
consumer.  But  there  are  two  problems  with  this.  How 
can  we  ask  them  to  give  up,  even  temporarily,  a  value 
which  we  think  is  so  important  that  we  have  built  a 
whole  society  around  it?  Secondly,  are  the  ranks  of  the 
consumer  worth  joining?  Would  thct  not  just  be  like 
buying  a  ticket  on  a  sinking  ship? 

White  society's  injustices  to  blacks  are  many  and 
subtle.  I  write  as  a  white  man  so  I  think  it  is  my  place  to 
say  that  racism  is  a  white  problem.  We  were  tne  ones  to 
force  blacks  to  live  in  our  society.  We  are  the  ones  who 
perpetuate  the  sick  values  of  that  society.  Some  blacks 
have  adapted.  Most  still  live  on  the  fringes  of  society. 
The  only  question  I  can  address  to  them  is  whether  they 
really  want  to  step  inside. 


cational  value,"  does  not  square  with  the  facts  of  the 
case  or  with  the  logic  of  the  decision.  The  Court's  decis- 
ion rested  largely  on  the  fact  that  in  this  case  the  school 
board  was  ordering  titles  removed  from  school  libraries 
for  no  other  apparent  reason  than  that  they  appeared  on 
a  "hit  list"  of  a  locally  popular  conservative  political 
group.  That,  the  Court  ruled,  was  not  a  constitutionally 
valid  reason  for  ordering  the  titles  removed. 

Supporters  of  the  First  Amendment  can  take  little 
comfort  in  the  narrow  margin  by  which  the  right  of 
public  school  students  to  have  access  to  ideas  different 
from  those  of  local  school  board  members  was  upheld. 
Your  description  of  the  decision  was  right,  Robert;  only 
the  conclusion  was  wrong. 

-Richard  N.Shaw 


Supply  Store  accused 
of  'farcical  policies' 

DEAR  EDITOR: 

I  walked  to  the  Supply  Store  to  pick  up  a 
copy  of  Monarch  Notes'  Iliad.  1  was  told  several 
copies  would  arrive  the  next  day.  I  walked  back 
the  following  day  to  discover  that  they  had  not 
ordered  Monarch  Notes'  critical  guide  to  the 
Iliad  but  the  guide  to  the  Idiot.   Typical. 

The  Soup  Store  has  a  monopoly  on  school 
supplies.  Getting  by  with  the  absolute  minimum 
effort  is  how  they  run  the  store.  By  the  way, 
the  winner  of  their  great  "Waiting  in  Line 
Contest"  won,  because  of  of  an  irrelevant  tech- 
nicality in  their  always  farsical  policies,  the 
incredible  amount  of  10  dollars.  Typical. 

It's  a  joke,  and  the  stiidents  are  on  the  butt 
end.  As  of  the  time  you  read  this  letter  to  the 
editor  boycott  the  Supply  Store. 

Scott  Stanley 
Sewanee  Cynic 

What  has  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  come  to  ? 

DEAR  EDITOR: 

Recently,  I  attended  an  organizational  meeting  of  the 
Sewanee  chapter  of  N.O.W.,  the  National  Organization 
for  Women.  During  the  meeting  there  was  much  rejoic- 
ing over  a  recent  victory  in  the  legislature.  It  seems  that 
a  bill  concerning  abortion,  the  Helms  Human  Life  Bill 
and  Hatch  Amendment,  has  been  set  aside  through 
N.O.W.  and  similar  groups'  efforts  to  eliminate  it.  The 
bill  was  passed  around.  I  expected,  since  the  tabling  of 
the  bill  granted  women  sexual  liberty,  something  other 
than  what  I  received.  The  bill  established  the  rights  of 
unborn  children.  It  prohibited  the  slaying  of  them  ex- 
cept when  the  life  of  the  mother  is  in  danger.  It  pro- 
tected doctors  from  discrimination  where  choosing  not 
to  perform  an  abortion  might  cost  them  their  position. 
Am  I  to  assume  that  "we"  are  against  this?  Does  equal- 
ity for  women  include  making  innocents  pay  for  our 
own  irresponsibility?  No  single  person  is  solely  respon- 
sible for  unwanted  pregnancies  and  certainly  no  liberty 
is  gained  at  the  price  of  a  blameless  life.  (Well,  I  can 
think  of  one  exception.) 

Has  the  E.R.A.  come  to  thi;?  Many  have  died  for  the 
cause  of  "freedon,"  but  never  have  we  fought  as  now  for 
the  "freedom"  to  kill.  If  the  rights  of  the  unborn  must 
be  eliminated  in  order  to  establish  our  own,  something 


is  terribly  wrong.  Pro-abortion  thought  should  not  be 
intrinsic  in  the  Equal  Rights  movement.  Though  I  desire 
equality  for  women,  I  will  not  suffer  the  injustice  of 
modern  infanticide  to  be  inherent  in  my  struggle. 

-Leslie  Whitworth 

Pedestrians  can  cause 
accidents,  writer  says 

DEAR  EDITOR, 

/  wrote  the  enclosed  letter  to  all  students-those  who 
walk  and  those  who  drive.  I'm  concerned  about  pedes- 
trians on  this  mountain.  It  seems  that  every  time  I  get 
into  my  car  I  play  "dodge  the  pedestrian."  I  have  al- 
most hit  many  people  and  have  come  very  near  having 
collisions  with  other  drivers  playing  the  same  game.  (I'm 
not  a  bad  driver.)  It's  absurd  for  people  to  walk  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  and  expect  drivers  to  avoid  them.  I 
wrote  this  letter  so  that  maybe  someone  out  there 
would  read  it  and  realize  that  it's  much  safer  to  move 
out  of  the  way  of  cars  than  vice  versa. 


THIS  SUMMER  I  almost  killed  s 
premeditated;  it  was  not  an  act  of  passion.  I  was  driving 
home  and  began  to  make  a  right  turn  on  red.  There  was 
no  traffic,  but  I  failed  to  see  the  pedestrian  who  was  jog- 
ging in  front  of  my  car.  Luckily  he  was  on  the  left  side 
of  the  car  and  was  aware  that  I  was  moving.  I  grazed  his 
leg -thank  God  that's  all.  I  will  never  forget  the  look  of 
terror  on  his  face-it  haunts  me.  If  he  had  been  six  in- 
ches to  the  right,  he'd  be  dead  and  I'd  be  behind  bars. 

Every  morning  as  I  drive  to  class,  I  see  people  walking 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road-or  worse,  in  the  middle  of 
the  road.  These  people  don't  yield  to  traffic-they  ex- 
pect us  to  avoid  them.  The  same  goes  for  joggers.  To- 
night two  joggers  were  running  up  Cannon  Hill,  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  They  did  not  move  and  I  could  not 
see  well  enough  to  pass  them.  Bicyclists  are  forever 
weaving  on  and  off  the  shoulders  of  the  roads.  I  get  a 
lump  in  my  throat  every  time  I  pass  a  bicyclist-any  mis- 
take by  either  of  us  would  be  a  tragedy.  That  look  of 
terror  haunted  me  again  when  I  almost  had  a  head  on 
collision  with  a  bicyclist  who  was--of  course-driving  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  road.  To  hit  him  would  have 
meant  a  charge  of  vehicular  homicide  for  me--even 
though  he  was  careless-not  I. 

The   point   is  that  being  a  pedestrian   is  dangerous 
enough   without   being  careless.      Use  a   little  < 
sense  when  you  walk,  joq,  or  ride  bikes.   Don't  ask  r 


Hospital  Auxiliary 
to  sponsor  dinner 

THE  EMERALD-HODGSON  Hospital  Aux- 
illary  is  sponsoring  a  Gourmet  Dinner  for  twelve 
Oct.  21  at  Rebel's  Rest.  Chances  are  $1.00  and 
may  be  purchased  at  the  Hospitality  Shop  and 
from  members  of  the  Emerald- Hodgson  Hospital 
Auxiliary  and  the  Phi  Kappa  Epsilon  Sorority. 

The  drawing  will  take  place  at  noon  on  Tues- 
day, October  12,  at  the  Hospitality  Shop.  The 
first  prize  is  the  Gourmet  Dinner  for  twelve, 
second  prize  is  four  free  lunches,  and  third  prize 
is  two  free  lunches,  at  the  Hospitality  Shop  to 
be  used  at  the  winner's  convenience. 

The  Gourmet  Dinner  for  twelve  will  be  pre- 
pared by  the  ladies  of  the  Emerald- Hodgson 
Hospital  Auxiliary. 
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Field  hockey  team  is  'awesome' 


BY  JUDITH  DOWKER 

IT  WAS  awesome. 

The  Women's  Field  Hockey  team  opened  its 
home  season  on  Saturday,  Sept.  25  against 
Transylvania.  In  spite  of  the  cold  rain  and  slip- 
pery field  (rather  hazardous  conditions  to  play 
in),  the  team  shut  out  its  opponent  with  a  score 
of  3-0.  This  win  boosted  the  team's  record  to 
2-0  (having  beaten  Vanderbilt,  also  in  the  rain, 
the  weekend  before). 

Top  performances  were  given  by  junior  for- 
ward Cynda  Cavin  and  senior  halfback  Kate 
Belknap,  who  scored  two  and  one  goals,  respec- 
tively. 

BUT  THE  TEAM  was  only  just  getting 
rolling. 

Parents'  Weekend  was  punctuated  by  the 
Sewanee  Field  Hockey  Invitational,  the  first  of 
its  kind.  Sewanee's  performance  was  also  un- 
precedented, as  the  team,  playing  a  gruelling 
four  games  in  two  days,  came  away  undefeated. 
Not  only  that,  but  Sewanee  made  a  total  of  15 
goals,  and  only  suffered  one  goal  against  them. 

Vanderbilt  and  Sewanee  competed  in  the 
first  game,  which  proved  to  be  a  hard  and  fast 
match.  Cynda  Cavin  scored  in  the  first  half  of 
play,  and  Vandy  quickly  countered  that  with  a 
goal  of  their  own.  However,  Sewanee  proved 
able  to  outrun  their  opponent,  and  .scored  twice 
more  in  the  second  half-both  goals  being  made 
by  Cavin. 

But  the  Tigers  had  no  chance  to  celebrate 
their  victory,  as  they  were  pitted  against  Agnes 
Scott  immediately  following  this  first  game. 
Thanks  to  intense  training  and  rugged  practices, 
the  Sewanee  hockey  team's  endurance  proved 
superior  once  again,  and  they  won  6-0.  Senior 
Susie  Hine,  playing  varsity  hockey  for  the  first 
time  ever  this  season,  put  in  two  goals  in  the 
first  half,  while  Cavin  proved  her  ability  and 
scored  once  as  well.  Second-half  points  were 
made  by  sophomores  Lissa  Deutsch  (also  a 
first-time  player},  Elizabeth  Estes,  and  Jenni- 
fer Murray.  The  Sewanee  team  dominated  with 
57  shots  on  goal,  versus  nine  by  Agnes  Scott. 


Action  can  get  rough  on  the  field  when  Sewa- 
nee's hockey  players  have  a  match,  but  one  way 

Pretty  impressive. 

But  wait-there's  more. 

SATURDAY  MORNING  heard  Coach  Jill 
Thomas'  oft-said  phrase,  "Girls,  forget  what's 
past  Play  one  game  at  a  time.  Concentrate. 
THINK  HOCKEY."  And  Sewanee  did. 

The  team  met  up  with  Centre  College  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  and  despite  aching  limbs 
and    bruises,  from    the   day   bef ore's  contests, 


to  avoid  any  sort  of  contact  is  to  sneakily  steal 
the  ball.  (Photo  by  John  Ellis) 

Sewanee  warmed  up  quickly  and  drove  in  five 
goals  in  the  first  half.  Center  forward  Estes 
impressed  both  her  teammates  and  spectators 
by  knocking  in  a  hat-trick,  assisted  on  two  goals 
by  Cavin  and  senior  Judy  Dowker.  Jennifer 
Murray,  with  a  cross  pass  by  freshman  Jenny 
Cook,  scored  once.  Once  again,  Cavin  came 
through  with  a  goal  of  her  own.  The  game's 
statistics  indicate  Sewanee's  prowess,  as  they 
see  page  twelve 


Alumni  come  home 
to  face  soccer  team 


BY  MIKE  HOFFMAN 


YET  ANOTHER  Sewanee  tradition  survives 
on  the  Mountain  this  weekend.  Before  the 
Homecoming  football  game  against  South- 
western, the  old  men  battle  the  young  in  the 
traditional  Alumni-Student  soccer  game.  The 
action  begins  at  11:15  on  the  old  Academy 
field. 

The  original  organizer  of  the  Alumni  Game, 
according  to  former  soccer  coach  Rick  Jones, 
is  believed  to  be  P.R.  Walters,  a  former  Sewanee 
soccerman.  Jones  says  there  have  always  been 
good  turnouts  in  the  past  During  the  years  he 
coached  there  were  up  to  twenty  alumni  ready 
to  play. 

The  first  year  Jones  coached  the  team,  in 
see  page  ten 


This  Sewanee 
soccer  player  seems 
to  have  learned  some 
magic  tricks  from 
Coach  Peter  Haley, 
as  he  keeps  the  ball 
levitated  while  running 
down  the  field. 
(Photo  by 
John  Ellis) 
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a  sporting  glance 


ONE  OF  THE  tightest  and  least  predictable 
regular  seasons  of  IM  football  in  recent  years 
wound  to  a  close  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  as  the 
first  round  of  the  playoffs  begins  today,  the 
championship  is  "truly  up  for  grabs"  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Intramural  Director  Rick  Jones. 

"I'm  glad  to  see  so  much  parity  in  the 
league,"  Jones  said  Saturday  morning,  "It  has 
kept  interest  up,  and  has  even  been  good  for 
rush." 

In  playoff  action  today,  the  third-place  Phi's 
meet  the  sixth-place  SAE's,  while  the  fourth- 
ranked  KA's  tangle  with  the  Sigma  Nu's.  Inter- 
estingly, the  SAE's  and  the  Phi's  fought  to  a  bit- 
ter 0-0  deadlock  in  the  regular  season,  and  the 
Sigma  Nu's,  despite  their  present  lower  ranking, 
defeated  the  KA's  when  they  met. 

The  Indys  and  the  ATO's  earned  first  round 
byes  by  virtue  of  their  respective  7-1  and  6-2 
records.  The  big  question  mark  for  the  Indys  is 
the  status  of  quarterback  Stu  Bickley,  who  in- 
jured his  ankle  in  the  Indy-KA  game.  Bickley 
said  Tuesday  that  though  he  is  not  at  full  speed 
he  will  play  Friday. 

EDITORIALLY  SPEAKING:  Something  is 
wrong  when  people  are  out  to  injure  each  other 
in  a  touch  football  game.  There's  nothing  wrong 
with  agressive  play,  and  everybody  expects  a 
few  bruises  after  a  game,  but  there  is  a  big  dif- 
ference between  throwing  a  hard,  clean  block 
and  throwing  an  elbow  for  personal  revenge. 

There  are  gentleman's  rules  in  this  game  as 
well  as  official  ones,  and  unfortunately  both  sets 
have  been  violated  on  occasion  this  fall.  Lining 
up  a  rusher  over  the  center  to  get  in  a  free  shot 
is  not  the  same  as  playing  spirited  bump-and- 
run  defense.  Andcleaning  somebody's  clock  30 
yards  away  from  the  play  is  just  stupid. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  can't  play  some 
hard-fought  games  this  weekend,  and  then  be 
able  to  smile  about  it  with  all  our  teeth. 

ONE  EVENT  during  this  Homecoming  Week- 


Phi  quarterback 

Mark  McAllister 

runs  at  full  stride 

away  from  ATO 

Doug  Freeh.  The 

Zeroes  took  a  21- 

12  victory  in  the 

game,  giving  them  the 

second-place  seed  in 

the  football  playoffs, 

with  a  record  of 

6-2.  (Photo  by 

Anna  Dowen). 


end  will  honor  a  man  who  did  not  come  home. 
The  University  pool  will  be  dedicated  Saturday 
to  Jim  Thames,  an  outstanding  swimmer  from 
the  Class  of  1965  who  was  killed  in  action  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  War. 

According  to  his  former  swimming  coach  Ted 
Bitondo,  Thames  was  a  four-year  letterman  and 
captain  of  the  team  his  senior  year. 

"This  will  be  a  memorial  to  a  fine  Sewanee 
graduate  and  a  brave  military  veteran,"  Bitondo 
said. 

Thames  was  a  Navy  Lieutenant  who  received 
seven  posthumous  awards,  including  his  third 
Bronze  Star,  a  second  Purple  Heart,  and  a  Presi- 
dential Unit  Citation. 

The  ceremony  will  be  held  at  the  University 
pool  in  Juhan  Gymnasium  at  11:30  a.m.  The 
Reverend  Alexander  D.  "Sandy"  Juhan  will  give 


The  IM  playoff  picture 


Independent  Men  (1,7-1) 


Kappa  Alpha  (4,  5-2-1) 

Friday,  October  8 

Thursday,  October  7 

FINALS 
Sunday,  October  10 

Sigma  Nu  (5,  5-3) 

SEMIFINALS 

Alpha  Tau 

3mega  (2, 6-2) 

IM  CHAMPION 

Phi  Delta  Theta  (3,  5-1-2) 

Place  of  1 

nsh,  record  in  parentheses. 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 
(6,34-1) 

There  will  be  consolation  games  to  rank  the  teams 
for  the  purpose  of  awarding  points. 

the  dedication  address.  Members  of  Thames' 
fraternity,  Alpha  Tau  Omega,  will  serve  as  ushers 
and  local  Boy  Scout  Troop  No.  152  will  unveil 
the  plaque. 

BE  SURE  TO  drop  by  the  Alumni-Student 
soccer  game  at  some  point.  The  students  are 
seeking  revenge  for  a  4-1  rout  by  the  alumni  last 
year  in  the  contest  which  begins  at  1 1 : 1 5  a.m. 

Then  of  course  it's  on  to  the  football  game. 
Coach  Horace  Moore  isn't  saying  much  about 
the  traditional  SAM-Sewanee  clash,  but  it  isn't 
because  he  and  his  players  aren't  thinking  about 
the  always  emotional  and  hard-hittinq  rivalry. 

LIZA  FIELD  continued  a  superb  cross 
country  season  as  she  placed  second  overall  in 
the  Fisk  University  Jubilee  Run  October  2. 
Field,  a  junior,  finished  in  17:15  for  the  three- 
mile  course,  seconds  behind  the  winning  time  of 
17:03. 

Placing  in  every  meet  this  year,  Field  gar- 
nered first  in  the  Sewanee  Invitational,  besting 
runners  from  six  area  colleges  and  universities. 
At  the  Bonne  Bell  10K  in  Nashville,  Field  took 
16th  place  overall  out  of  a  field  of  1,288  women 
runners  of  all  ages.  She  was  fifth  in  her  20-24 
age  group. 

A  HIGH-FIVE  and  a  pat  on  the  back  to  the 
field  hockey  team,  which  has  raced  out  to  a  6-0 
start.  The  ladies  put  on  a  show  for  the  parents 
last  weekend  by  winning  four  games  in  a  little 
over  24  hours. 

Coach  Jill  Thomas  said  Tuesday  that  three 
upcoming  games,  in  particular  a  match  with 
Bridgewater  October  16,  will  help  determine 
where  Sewanee  stands  in  the  national  picture. 

"We  definitely  have  a  roll  going,"  Thomas 
admitted.  "Let's  hope  we  can  keep  our  momen- 
tum." 

QUOTATION  OF  THE  WEEK:  Overheard  in 
the  B.C.,  on  the  possibility  of  Sewanee  being 
televised  regionally  one  Sunday  during  the  NFL 
strike:  "I  don't  know  if  I  like  the  idea  of  drink- 
ing right  after  church." 
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from  page  eight 
1979,  was  the  first  year  the  students  had  ever 
won  the  even.  The  young  Tigers  triumphed  by 
a  score  of  2-1.  The  only  goal  for  the  alumni  was 
tallied  by  Kyle  Rote,  Jr.  Jones  says,  "We  felt 
like  our  team  had  evolved  to  a  point  where  we 
were  back  to  being  competitive."  The  students 
won  again  in  1980  with  a  score  of  3-1. 

LAST  YEAR,  HOWEVER,  the  Alumni  came 
back  with  a  vengeance.  The  former  Tigers  won 
by  a  score  of  4-1.  That  was  the  first  year  for 
Coach  Peter  Haley,  but  this  year  the  new  coach 
says,  "If  we  don't  win,  I'll  be  real  upset." 

Coach  Haley  seems  very  optimistic  about  this 
year's  game  after  the  Tigers'  initially  successful 
season.  "I've  been  impressed  with  the  numbers 
to  date,"  says  Haley,  and  he  hopes  there  will  be 
a  good  turnout  this  Saturday  at  11:15.  The 
game  promises  a  lot  of  fun  and  excitement.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  if  the  youngsters  can 
keep  up  with  the  "old  pros"  this  year. 

Sewanee  freshman  David  Pirrung  keeps  his  eye 
on  the  ball  despite  the  University  of  Alabama- 
Birmingham  player  who  is  approaching  the  ball 
with  a  slide  on  the  right.  Sewanee  won  the 
match  4-0.  (Photo  by  John  Ellis) 


VILLAGE  WINE  §  SPIRITS  SHOPPE 

LIQUOR 
STORE 

AT  THE  SMOKEHOUSE  IN  MONTEAGLE 


Special  Order  At  No  Extra  Charge 

Call  Collect  For  Case  Prices 

And  Party  Orders  924-2288 


Come      see     our     expanded 

French,     and    California    wi 

find  Greek,  Italian,  and  Japan 

Watch  Sewanee  Siren 


FRI     &   SAT. 
election     of      Gerr 


Students- 

Come  See  Us  For  Our  Doily  specials 


TAKE  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY 
FOR  A  REAL  TREAT. 
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RESTAURANT 

LODGE 

CONFERENCE 

CENTER 

Monteagle,  TN.     Phone  615-9^-2268 

CONVENTION  CENTER  AND  LODGE  NOW  OPEN 

LODGE  RESERVATIONS  (615)  924-2091 

Seating  Capacities  (Banquet-style-420  people,  Auditorium-550) 
Facilities  now  available  for  fraternity,  sorority,  and  club  functions. 
Call  James  David  Oliver  for  details.   Come  see  our  newly  opened  lodge. 
Rustic  decor/equipped  with  modern  conveniences  such  as:   color  TV,  electri 
heat,  carpeting,  spacious  rooms,  &  country  ham-shaped  swimming 
pool.   Very  competitive  rates.   Come  down  and  look  at  one  of  our  rooms. 
Call  r 


vfor 
MAKE  RESERVATIONS  NOW  FOR  COMMENCEMENT 
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McCrady  tells  of  action  at  New  Orleans  Episcopal  Convention 


BY  JEANIE  RANDOLPH 


TWO  WEEKS  AGO,  a  meeting  took  place 
which  directly  touches  the  Sewanee  community. 
This  was  the  General  Convention  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  the  ultimate  governing  body  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  America,  which  meets  once 
every  three  years. 

Every  diocese  of  the  Episcopal  Church  elects 
eight  representatives  to  this  convention,  making 
it  the  largest  legislative  body  of  any  kind  in  the 
world.  Four  of  these  delegates  are  members  of 
the  clergy,  while  four  are  drawn  from  the  laity. 
Sewanee's  Dr.  McCrady  was  one  of  the  repres- 
entatives elected  by  the  Diocese  of  Tennessee 
to  this  ten-day  convention  in  New  Orleans.  Also 
present  were  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Theology,  all  of  the  seniors  at  the 
seminary,  and  several  others  from  Sewanee. 

Dr.  McCrady  said  that  one  of  the  enjoyable  . 
aspects  of  the  convention  was  the  number  of 
people  related  to  Sewanee  that  were  present. 
Ten  percent  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  in  America 
were  students  at  Sewanee,  as  were  countless  lay 
delegates.  He  suggested  that  there  were  "easily  a 
thousand  individuals  that  had  something  to  do 
with  Sewanee." 

THE  LEGISLATIVE  PROCESS  involves 
committees  and  public  hearings,  as  well  as  the 
actual  meeting  of  the  two  houses:  the  upper 
House  of  Bishops,  to  which  all  bishops  belong, 
and  the  lower  House  of  Deputies,  made  up  of 
diocesan  delegates.  Because  of  the  large  amount 
of  committee  work  which  must  be  done,  the 
actual  meeting  of  the  two  houses  is  often  quite 
intermittent.  This  year,  resultant  spaces  were 
filled  with  noted  speakers  such  as  the  Bishop  of 
Iran,  Supreme  Court  Justice  O'Connor,  Mrs. 
Martin  Luther  King,  and  Vice-President  Bush. 

In  addition  to  the  legislation  done  was  the 
peripheral  activity  in  the  exhibitors'  hall.  Dr. 
McCrady  estimated  that  there  were  some  two 
hundred  booths  present,  run  by  anyone  who 
wanted  to  say  something  to  Episcopalians. 
These  included:  political  pressure  groups  such 
as  "right-to-life"  and  nuclear  disarmament  advo- 
cates; church-related  organizations  representing 
a  number  of  churches,  church  schools,  and  prep 
schools;  and  assorted  other  individuals  and 
businesses  such  as  book  editors,  artists,  and  arch- 
itectural firms. 

"Probably  the  most  important  thing  that 
came  out  of  the  convention,"  said  Dr.  McCrady, 
"was  a  resolution  establishing  a  much  closer  and 
more  positive  relationship  with  the  Lutheran 
Church."  The  significance  of  this  resolution  is 
that  the  churches  now  "recognize  each  other  as 
valid  churches  and  agree  to  work  together,"  and 
"have  permission  to  share  communion."  This  is 
"very  close  to  a  similar  package  we're  working 
on  with  the  Roman  Catholic  church,"  which  has 
not  yet  been  achieved. 

DR.  McCRADY'S  STAY  in  New  Orleans  was 
particularly  successful  in  that  the  four  specific 
proposals  in  which  he  was  interested  and  in- 
volved were  approved.  The  translation  of  the 
new  prayer  book  into  French  was  accepted  and 
passed  favorably.  The  Heraldry  Commission,  of 
which  Dr.  McCrady  is  the  head,  was  also  ap- 
proved. The  group  designs  seals  for  the  church. 
In  addition,  the   Diocese  of  Tennessee  will  be 


divided  into  three  separate  dioceses  over  the 
next  three  years. 

The  fourth  of  these  issues,  and  the  one  which 
gained  most  media  attention,  was  the  approval 
of  the  new  hymnal,  the  first  revision  since  1940. 
Over  a  five-year  period,  a  committee  of  which 
Dr.  McCrady  is  a  member,  has  examined  some 
10,000  old  and  new  hymns.  About  one-third  of 
the  hymns  in  the  1940  Hymnal  are  to  be  re- 
placed by  new  ones.  A  few  hymns  were  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  controversy,  such  as  "Stand 
Up,  Stand  Up  for  Jesus",  "Once  to  Every  Man 
and  Nation",  and  "My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee", 
all  of  which  were  dropped  or  edited  by  the 
committee  but  restored  in  the  actual  conven- 


tion. The  "Doxology"  was  not  deleted,  as  was 
rumored,  but  instead  expanded  with  the  ad- 
dition of  several  stanzas,  to  become  Hymn  1  in 
the  new  book. 

The  vote  for  the  new  hymnal  was  virtually 
unanimous  (lay  97%,  clergy  98%,  bishops 
100%).  Dr.  McCrady  expressed  great  satisfac- 
tion in  the  revision  process.  "It  was  beautifully 
handled,"  Dr.  McCrady  stated,  "they  really  did 
listen  to  what  people  had  to  say."  Of  the  con- 
vention, he  said,  "The  single  most  impressive 
thing.. .was  following  the  legislation  of  the  hym- 
nal and  seeing  how  democratically  it  was 
handled." 
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Centre  derails 
Tiger  express 
to  CAC  lead 


BYDOUGMURCHIE 


THE  SEWANEE  Tigers,  coming  off  an  easy 
23-13  win  over  Principia,  hoped  to  raise  their 
CAC  conference  record  to  2-0  (and  4-0  overall) 
with  a  win  over  Centre  this  past  weekend.  The 
result,  a  20-13  loss,  derails  the  Tigers. 

After  marching  70  yards  with  the  opening 
kickoff,  the  Tigers  looked  apt  to  run  away  with 
the  game.  They  would  not  score  again  until  the 
fourth  quarter.  Perhaps  the  turning  point  of  the 
contest  came  with  Sewanee  ready  to  tie  the 
game  up  (or  even  take  the  lead)  at  the  end  of 
the  first  half.  With  42  seconds  left  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter,  the  ball  was  on  the  Centre  6-yard 
line,  yet  the  Tigers  were  unable  to  get  more  than 
one  play  off,  and  the  score  at  the  half  was  13-7, 
Centre. 

Credit  Geoff  Pope  (176  yards  on  19  carries) 
for  keeping  an  otherwise  non-existent  Center 
offense  on  track.  His  64-yard  jaunt  in  the  final 
minutes  broke  a  13-all  tie.  What  was  supposed 
to  be  a  potent  passing  offense  never  really  got 
untracked  for  the  Praying  Colonels,  with  an- 
other fine  effort  coming  from  the  Tiger  defen- 
sive secondary. 

PERHAPS  THE  blocked  conversion  meant  a 
lot  in  terms  of  momentum,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  Centre  was,  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imag- 
ination, a  superior  team  last  Saturday.  The 
Tiqers  went  into  the  game  ranked  number  12  in 
Division  III,  and  seriously  damaqed  any  post- 
season chances  with  a  lack-luster  performance. 
The  team  needs  to  rebound  strongly  this  week- 
end against  Southwestern. 

A  point  of  interest:  Fisk  University  broke  a 
twenty-game  losing  streak  in  beating  Baptist 
University,  12-4,  last  weekend,  while  on  the 
road  in  Arondale,  Ga. 


Tim  Tenhet  got 
this  pass  off,  along 
with  over  30  others, 
against  Centre  College 
on  Parents'  Week- 
end, but  his  210 
yards  in  the  air 
failed  to  make  the 
Tigers  come  out  on 
top.  The  loss  evened 
Sewanee 's  conference 
record  at  one  win, 
one  loss.  (Photo  by 
John  Ellis) 


Hockey 


Valley  Liquors  -  Cowan 


away   a   mere   15  hits  against  Sewanee  goalies 
Sarah  Coke  and  Heidi  Barker. 

THOUGH  WEARY  and  worn,  the  hockey 
players  were  yet  to  face  the  toughest  match  of 
the  weekend.  Saturday  afternoon  Sewanee 
played  Georgia  Club,  a  tough  team  of  college 
graduates.  Skill  was  evenly  matched  in  this 
game,  and  by  the  end  of  the  second  half  neither 
team  had  been  able  to  score.  The  fatigued  teams 
therefore  went  into  the  first  71/3-minute  (long!!) 
overtime,  but  again  came  away  scoreless.  A 
second  overtime  period  was  necessitated.  Sheer 
determination  and  stamina  won  out,  as  Sewanee 


from  page  eight 

managed  to  score  with  one  minute  of  play  re- 
maining. Cynda  Cavin,  playing  with  a  broken 
finger  (incurred  the  day  before),  flicked  the  ball 
past  the  keeper  in  an  unassisted  play. 

The  team's  record  now  stands  at  6-0.  En- 
couraged by  this,  the  team  awaits  the  first 
NCAA  Division  III  top- 20  poll,  which  will  come 
out  in  the  latter  part  of  this  week.  The  hockey 
team  will  get  a  well-deserved  rest  on  Home- 
coming weekend,  and  will  travel  to  Appalachian 
State  in  North  Carolina  the  following  weekend 
for  three  games  against  Division  I,  II,  and  III 
teams. 

Way  to  go,  hockey  team!   They're  jammin'. 
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Yolleyballers  take  game  seriously 


BY  THOMAS  LAKEMAN 

TO  MOST  PEOPLE,  volleyball  is  the  game 
played  at  summer  camp  or  after  the  4th  of  July 
picnic.  The  rules  involved  in  such  games  are,  to 
say  the  least,  lax,  as  the  players  giggle  their  way 
through  mistake  after  mistake,  eventually  to 
abandon  the  contest  for  more  beer  and  barbe- 
cued chicken.  Those  of  us  raised  on  such  tradi- 
tions find  it  hard  to  imagine  the  game  any  other 
way.  But  to  the  women  of  Sewanee's  Varsity 
Volleyball  team,  it  is  something  much  more. 

"Volleyball  is  very  definitely  a  serious 
sport,"  said  Liza  Martin,  who  first  discovered 
the  game  while  living  in  Frankfurt,  Germany. 
"It's  played  everywhere  in  the  world,  especially 
in  Japan,  where  it's  almost  exclusively  a  wo- 
man's sport."  There  has  been  an  Olympic 
volleyball  event  for  years,  and  teams  who  parti- 
cipate spend  years  living  together,  learning 
about  each  other  and  the  complexities  of  the 
game. 

"You  really  have  to  know  the  other  players 
on  the  team,"  continued  Martin.  "Success  de- 
pends a  lot  on  the  ability  to  know  what  your 
teammates  are  thinking."  Commented  Laura 
Duncan,  the  team  captain,  "To  win  you  have  to 
concentrate  all  the  time.  You  have  to  know 
where  the  other  players  are  and  where  the  ball 
is  every  minute." 

ACCORDING  TO  COACH  Nancy  Bowman, 
this  familiarity  is  one  thing  the  team  will  have  to 
work  hard  to  achieve  this  season.  "The  players 
still  have  to  get  used  to  each  other's  abilities," 
Bowman  explained.  "This  year  we  have  only 
three  of  last  year's  eleven  players  returning." 
One  of  these,  Sherida  Woodall,  was  injured  dur- 
ing.a  game  recently,  but  managed  to  participate 
in  several  games  during  the  most  recent  matches. 
Other  veterans  include  captain  Duncan  and  Dot 
DeFore. 

The  team  also  has  an  able  group  of  newcom- 
ers: Diane  Bryant,  Vonda  Cooper,  Liz  Epps, 
Laine  Konrad  (Epps  and  Konrad  were  named 
outstanding  hitters  by  a  majority  of  the  team), 
Liza  Martin,  Karyn  Pennington,  Laura  Stewart, 


and  Libby  Trimpe.  "We're  improving  our  play 
with  every  match,"  said  Bowman.  "As  the 
season  progresses  and  we  get  used  to  the  team 
working  together,  I  have  confidence  that  every- 
one will  make  real  progress." 

A  VOLLEYBALL  PRACTICE  session  is 
something  to  be  seen.  It  begins  much  like  any 
other  athletic  practice:  the  players  are  scattered 
across  the  gym,  working  in  ones  or  twos,  knock- 
ing the  ball  around.  Gradually  the  whole  team  is 
assembled.  Then  the  men  arrive,  a  volunteer 
corps  of  students  who  practice  regularly  with 
the  women's  team.  Coach  Bowman  ascends  her 
directing  stand  above  the  net,  talks  briefly  to  the 
players,  then  blows  an  ear-splitting  note  on  her 
whistle.  The  game  has  begun. 

It  is  only  here  that  one  begins  to  realize  just 
how  serious  the  players  are.  When  a  ball  shoots 
across  the  net,  everyone  with  even  a  remote 
claim  to  the  ball  .  rushes  forward,  shouting 
"Mine!  Mine!"  Every  eye  in  the  court  is  riveted 
to  the  ball.  The  technique  is  devastating.  In  the 
aforementioned  summer-camp  games,  the  major 
hitting  method  resembles  nothing  so  much  as 
a  trained  seal  trying  to  flop  a  beachball  to  its 
trainer.     In  the  varsity  game,  the  ball  is  dealt  a 


swift,  upward  blow  and  relayed  to  the  forward 
players,  who  spike  the  ball  in.  Through  all  of 
this,  the  players  are  constantly  talking  to  one 
another,  keeping  the  momentum  flowing. 

"Ideally,  the  team  moves  in  one  motion," 
commented  Duncan.  "Everyone  on  the  court 
is  playing  furiously."  Said  Martin,  "Volleyball 
is  very  heavy  on  team  effort,  and  focuses  on  a 
player's  ability  to  work  with  other  people." 

"The  game  is  full  of  momentum,"  continued 
Duncan.  She  snaps  her  fingers.  "It  can  turn 
around  just  like  that." 
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Sewanee: 

now  and  then 


BY  ELIZABETH  N.CHITTY 


FOUNDERS'  FORTNIGHT  which  is  being  observed 
from  Oct.  8  when  Homecoming  begins  through  Oct.  21 
when  the  Dubose  lectures  close  is  the  centerpiece  of  the 
University's  observance  of  the  125th  anniversary  of  its 
founding.  The  year  1982  was  chosen  because  it  marks 
the  124th  year  since  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  orga- 
nized at  Lookout  Mountain  on  July  4,  1857  and  the 
name  and  site  on  Sewanee  Mountain  were  selected  later 
that  year.  The  October  date  commemorates  the  Laying 
of  the  Cornerstone,  a  symbolic  occasion,  on  Oct. 10, 
1860.  (The  fate  of  that  stone  may  be  seen  in  the  stained 
glass  of  All  Saints'  Chapel's  narthex,  while  its  site  is 
marked  by  a  stone  in  Louisiana  Circle  across  from  Bene- 
dict Hall.)  Oct.  10  has  proved  a  more  convenient  date 
for  Founders'  D?y  than  the  equally  appropriate  July  4 
or  Sept.  18.  the  day  on  which  the  University  opened  in 
1868,  1 14  years  ago. 

Most  centennial  and  partial-centennial  observances 
look  back  with  nostalgia  to  earlier  times  with  pageants, 
pilgrimages,  and  memories,  Sewanee  has  done  that  in 
the  past,  but  this  observance,  planned  by  a  faculty-stu- 
dent committee  headed  by  Professor  Emeritus  Stiles 
Lines,  looks  forward,  in  a  thoughtful  examination  of  the 
liberal  arts  tradition  and  its  relevance  to  the  University 
of  the  South  in  the  20th  century.  Its  theme  is  "Towards 
a  New  Vision  of  Liberal  Education  in  the  Christian  Con- 
text." Dr.  David  Tracy  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
is  being  brought  to  Sewanee  by  the  committee  to  speak 
on  Oct.  11  in  "A  New  Vision  of  the  Relation  between 
the  Liberal  Arts  and  Theology."  Since  he  will  be  speak- 
ing on  the  day  of  Dean  John  Booty's  installation  as 
tenth  dean  of  the  School  of  Theology,  the  lecture  will  be 
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especially  appropriate.  The  following  day,  Tuesday, 
Oct.  12,  he  will  speak  on  "The  Role  of  the  Classic  Text 
in  Liberal  Education." 

The  purpose  of  the  125th  anniversary  program  in- 
cluded an  effort  to  bring  curricular  activities  into  a  more 
dynamic  relationship  with  the  Universtiy's.  educational 
objectives  and  to  provide  special  occasions  for  learning, 
enjoyment,  and  reflection.  This  semester  nearly  thirty 
students  and  eight  faculty  members  are  engaged  in  a 
one-hour  non-departmental  course  examining  the  liberal 
arts  tradition.  Last  spring  a  faculty  symposium  on  Lanq- 
uage  provided  a  forum  for  exchange  of  ideas  on  the  ways 
in  which  current  discussions  about  language  are  generat- 
ing new  directions  for  scholarly  understanding,  looking 
for  a  common  ground  of  interest  for  all  fields  of  study 
and  reflecting  on  the  role  language  plays  in  shaping  the 
future  of  intellectual  activity. 

THE  SEMINARY  has  devoted  its  lecture  series  to  the 
125th  observance.  The  St.  Luke's  Day  William  Porcher 
DuBose  lectures  by  the  Rev.  Bernard  Quinn  will  be  con- 
cerned with  small  and  rural  church  ministry,  a  particular 
interest  of  the  seminary  many  of  whose  facutly  and  stu- 
dents have  traditionally  served  small  mission  stations  on 
or  near  the  Cumberland  Plateau. 

The  committee  is  sponsoring  a  DuBose  Reader,  a 
compilation  by  Professor  Don  Armentrout  of  significant 
excerpts  from  the  writings  of  Sewanee's  internationally- 
renowned  theologian. 

The  past  has  not  been  neglected.  A  symposium  on 
Dr.  Robert  Petry  of  the  Physics  department  was  held  in 
March,  reminding  the  University  of  a  fine  example  of  a 
life  devoted  to  teaching.  On  Oct.  19  Dr.  Joseph  Cush- 
man  will  speak  on  the  British  Refounders  of  the  Univer- 
sity before  expiration  of  the  deadline  to  validate  the 
deeds  of  land.  In  the  summer  of  1982  the  Tennessee 
Historical  Society  held  at  Sewanee  a  symposium  on 
Mountain  History,  Beersheba,  Gruetli,  Monteagle  As- 
sembly and  the  University.  In  1980  the  University  spon- 
sored an  updating  of  Moultrie  Guerry's  Men  Who  Made 
Sewanee,  bringing  the  history  into  the  1970's  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  anniversary.  On  the  traditional  Founders' 
Day,  Oct.  10,  the  newest  window  in  All  Saints'  Chapel 
will  be  dedicated  to  Major  George  R.  Fairbanks,  "Last 
of  the  Founders." 

Cultural  events  of  the  observance  included  readings 
by  Andrew  Lytle  and  a  Roundtable  on  William  Faulk- 
ner. The  Student  Assembly  sponsored  a  Tradition  Week 
in  February  with  a  panel  discussion  on  traditions  dear  to 
Sewanee,  both  academic  and  social-the  academic  gown, 
the  honor  code,  a  community  of  spirit. 

THE  YEAR  BEGAN  with  Dr.  Edward  Ballard's  ex- 
amination of  the  liberal  arts  tradition  at  the  opening 
convocation.  It  will  close  in  November  with  an  inaugral 
lecture  by  Dean  Booty  on  "The  Church  in  16th  Century 
Anglicanism  and  20th  Century  America:     Some  Impli- 
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cations  for  Theological  Education."  On  Nov.  4  Henry 
Steele  Commager  of  Amherst,  noted  historian,  will  dis- 
cuss American  education  at  the  time  of  the  University's 
founding  and  the  educational  crisis  in  America  today. 

While  an  insufficiency  of  funds  has  prevented  the  im- 
plementation of  many  of  the  committee's  initial  plans 
for  musical  and  other  cultural  events,  the  125th  anni- 
versary has  begun  to  set  the  stage  for  the  next  era  in  the 
University's  existence.  It  has,  if  not  to  the  extent  that 
was  hoped,  focussed  and  expressed  the  basic  concerns 
and  hopes  of  a  liberal  arts  college  and  a  school  of  the- 
ology in  these  times. 

SOC  UPDATE 

AS  THE  MAPLES  turn  to  flame  and  the 
yellow  poplars  show  their  colors,  the  crisp  air 
yields  the  beauty  of  the  valley  from  Morgan's 
Steep,  Green's  View,  the  Cross,  and  other  van- 
tage points  on  the  domain. 

Climbing/Rappelling:  October  10,  Sunday, 
1 :00  pm-5:00  pm,  at  the  Razors  Edge  near  Proc- 
tor's Hall.  Meet  at  1 :00pm  at  the  Bishop's  Com- 
mon front  steps  for  a  ride  and  instruction,  or 
come  out  anytime  to  the  rock. 

Fall  Colors  Backpacking:  October  9-10, 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  in  Joyce  Kilmer  Memor- 
ial Forest  in  North  Carolina.  Trails  and  uncut 
wilderness  provide  an  excellent  setting  to  learn 
to  carry  your  home  on  your  back.  The  S.O.C. 
Equipment  Room  loans  packs,  sleeping  bags, 
etc.  Contact  trip  leader  Greg  Jones,  Lower 
Gailor,  or  *.   Cost  S8.00  (share  gas). 

Annual  Jack  Daniel's  Distillery  Bicycle  Tour: 
October  16,  9:00am-5:00pm  Bicycle  35  miles 
through  farmlands  to  the  distillery,  eat  lunch 
(courtesy  Saga)  and  tour  the  distillery.  The  club 
van  will  bring  you  and  your  bicycle  back  in 
shifts,  or  peddle  back.  Join  Dean  Brown  Patter- 
son in  this  fall  colors  delight. 

Ocoee  River  Boating:  October  17,  Sunday, 
for  those  with  experience:  Let's  go  for  enders, 
hand  surfing  Witches  Hole,  and  other  less  radical 
delights.  Leave  Sunday  morning,  cost  is  a  share 
of  gas.   Trip  leader  Carrie  Ashton. 

Stone  Door  Climbing:  October  17,  Sunday. 
Fine  climbing  in  the  Savage  Gulf  Park,  or  catch 
a  ride  and  enjoy  hiking.  Private  cars.  Contact 
Trip  Leader  Allen  Clark,  SPO  or  Courts,  for 
more  information. 

*  FOR  ALL  THE  ABOVE:  See  the  Poster 
Boards,  B.C.  Front  Desk  sign  up  sheets,  the  trip 
leader,  or  Carrie  Ashton,  SPO,  ext.  214,  2nd 
floor  Bishop's  Common  Office  8:30-11:00,  M, 
Th,  F,  and  other  mornings. 
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The  lime  to  see  Europe  is  now 


BY  KATHLEEN  REDFERM 

MY  MENTORS  have  always  instructed  me  to 
leave  a  frustrating  question  alone,  and  then  to 
come  back  to  it  later.  This  theory  has  aided  me 
with  English  papers,  statistics  problems,  moral 
judgments,  and  my  conception  of  our  society. 
To  leave  and  to  return  is  a  refreshing  concept  in 
education,  the  choices  innumerable,  the  oppor- 
tunities awaiting.  I  left  for  one  year  choosing 
Paris,  France,  as  my  home  base  and  the  Institute 
of  European  Studies  as  my  guide. 

My  lackadaisical,  yet  perturbed,  attitude  con- 
cerned me  when  I  boarded  an  Air  France  jet  in 
September,  1981.  Why  was  I  leaving  family, 
friends,  and  Sewanee  at  such  an  important 
growth  time  when  I  did  not  think  I  wanted  to? 
But  Europe  attracted  me  while  I  had  the  time  to 
discover,  the  low  tuition  appealed  to  my  frugal 
nature,  and  the  desire  to  communicate  in  a  for- 
eign language  enticed  my  creative  spirit. 


WITH  A  STOUT  HEART,  I  disembarked  to 
begin  the  most  rewarding  experience  of  my 
short  21  years  (leaving  my  questions  to  solve 
themselves}. 

The  Institut  d'Etudes  Europeennes  supplied 
exactly  what  I  needed:  not  only  interesting 
courses  taught  in  French  for  the  other  100 
Americans  in  the  program,  but,  more  import- 
antly, easy  enrollment  into  any  Parisian  univer- 
sity, and  lodging  with  a  French  family.  IES' 
bilingual  staff  could  always  lend  a  hand  or  a  few 
words  of  English  when  the  moment  called. 

Any  my  city? 

Paris  radiates  a  breathtaking  beauty.  The 
quiet  corners  of  the  2000  year  old  metropolis 
draw  and  deserve  a  pause,  a  savoring,  a  reflect- 
ion, as  much  as  the  electric  discos  and  peopled 
boulevards  induce  an  occasional  rebel  yell  and 
dancing  til  dawn. 

Outstanding  memories  include  sharing  hors 
d'oeuvres  with  guitar  players  in  Cordoba,  skiing 


Three  honorary  degrees  to  highlight 
Founders1  celebrations  next  week 


BY  STEVEN  R.  DICKERSOIM 


THIS  FOUNDER'S  DAY  will  see  three  hon- 
orary degrees  conferred  by  the  University  of  the 
South. 

Dr.  Richard  Mitchell  will  recieve  a  Doctor  of 
Letters  degree.  Currently  a  professor  of  English 
at  Blassboro  State  College,  Dr.  Mitchell  grad- 
uated from  Sewanee  in  1953  before  going  on  to 
receive  his  doctorate  at  Syracuse  University. 
Dr.  Mitchell  is  the  author  of  "The  Graves  Aca- 
deme" as  well  as  the  editor  of  "The  Under- 
ground Grammarian."  He  and  his  wife  Frances 
have  four  daughters. 

Also  receiving  his  Doctor  of  Letters  will  be 
Dr.  David  W.  Tracy,  currently  a  professor  of 
Theology  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Ideals  and  Methods  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
where  he  has  taught  since  1969.  Previously,  Dr. 
Tracy  taught  at  both  Loyola  University  and 
American  College  in  Rome,  Italy.  He  is  the  co- 
editor  of  Sound  of  Religion  and  the  author  of 
many  books  including  Interpretation  of  the  Exi- 
gence in  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  In  1976,  he 
as  the  President-Elect  of  the  Catholic  Theolog- 
ical Society.  After  receiving  his  B.A.  at  St. 
Joseph's  Seminary,  he  went  on  to  earn  his  Bach- 
elor of  Sacred  Theology,  Masters  of  Sacred 
Theology,  and  his  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology, 
all  at  the  Pontifical  Gregorian  University  in 
Rome. 

Receiving  his  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  will  be 
Mr.  John  Woods.  After  graduating  from  Sew- 
anee in  1954,  Mr.  Woods  served  in  the  Air 
Force,  finishing  as  a  1st  Lieutenant.  Mr.  Woods 
began  his  business  career  in  1954  with  the 
Chemical  Bank.  Still  in  banking,  Mr.  Woods  is 
presently  Chairman  and  Chief  Operating  Officer 
of  AmSouth  Bancorporation. 

Only  a  small  number  of  doctorates  are  given 
by  the  University  each  year.    Names  are  submit- 


ted from  various  sources  to  a  faculty  committee 
who  narrow  the  number  to  only  a  few.  These 
names  are  then  sent  to  the  Board  of  Regents  for 
final  approval. 

CANDIDATES  ARE  CHOSEN  because  they 
exhibit  certain  characteristics.  "We  are  proud," 
said  Vice-Chancellor  Robert  Ayres,  "to  honor 
these  gentlemen  who  exemplify  the  qualities  and 
ideals  considered  important  by  the  University." 

Also  at  the  ceremonies,  Mr.  John  E.  Booty 
will  be  installed  as  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Theology. 

The  ceremonies  will  be  held  on  Oct.  11  at 
12  p.m.  in  All  Saints'  Chapel. 


our  own  trails  in  the  powder  of  the  French  Alps, 
forgetting  my  way  home  in  Zurich,  jaunting  to 
England  to  speak  my  native  tongue,  tanning  on 
the  beaches,  windsurfing  off  Brittany,  bar  hop- 
ping in  Ajaccio  with  my  new  63  year  old 
Corsican  "grandfather"  (or  godfather),  trying  to 
cowtip  in  Bavaria,  meeting  Sewanee  friends  in 
Munich. ..The  list  is  interminable. 

I  CHERISH  the  places  seen,  the  friends  met, 
and  the  times  enjoyed.  It  was  a  year  of  total  dis- 
covery; I  gained  new  self,  national,  and  global 
awareness. 

The  return  to  Sewanee  has  indeed  been  rejuv- 
enating at  the  sight  of  old  friends  and  in  the  aura 
of  enlightening  academia. 

Whenever  I  return  to  Europe,  the  experience 
will  settle  in  a  new  spectrum  of  development. 

The  time  for  you  to  go  is  now. 

Sewanee 
observatory 

open  Sundays 

THE  UNIVERSITY  of  the  South  observatory 
will  be  open  each  Sunday  evening  through  Dec- 
ember 5  from  dusk  until  10:30  p.m.  A  student 
assistant  will  point  out  the  prominent  stars  and 
constellations  and  will  direct  the  telescope  at 
objects  of  interest  such  as  the  moon.  Mars,  the 
Pleiades,  the  Andromeda  Galaxy,  the  Orion  Neb- 
ula, and  the  Comet  Churymov-Gerasimenko. 

The  observatory  is  located  at  the  top  of  Carn- 
egie Hall,  next  to  All  Saints'  Chapel  on  Univer- 
sity Avenue.  Children  are  most  welcome.  For 
information  or  directions,  call  598-5931,  ext. 
286. 


-jr  tower  tana 
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FLORAL  AND   GIFT  NEEDS 
SERVING    THE  MOUNTAIN  DAILY 
in,  Tennessee  Phone  967-7602 


U.S.  ARMY  SURPLUS  STORE 

P  &  B  PAWN  &  GUN  SHOP 


Video  Games  Now  At: 


HAPPY  HOUR 
THURSDAY  5:00  to  8:0_0_ 
Now  open  Sundays    4:00-8.00j 
Man. -Sat.  11:30-  12:00 


all  day  WED.   -  2t>  cents  off  import  beer 
Sandwiches,  soups,  quiche,  desserts 


WUTS  SPECIALTY  PROGRAMS 


Wednesday— 1 1 :00pm 


8:00-9:00  pm 


Weekly  Feature  Album 


Educational  Programn 

"The  5th  String"  featuring 

Blue  grass 

Broadway  Music 


Classical 
Classical 
Best  in  C 
Chicago  Symphony 
6:00-9:00  pm   Sewanee  Shanking  with  Brother 
Mincy 
9:00  pm-1 2:00m  Jazz  Junction 


Sunday— 7 :00am-8 :00am 
ll:00am-2 :00pm 
2:00-4:00  pm 
4:00-6:00  pm 


cted  Poetry  Readings 
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Fire 


from  the  front  page 

EMS-"Recommendations  have  been  repeatedly 
ignored  or  put  off.. .The  frustration  felt  by  some 
of  these  men  over  the  past  few  years  must  have 
been  extreme  at  times." 

Dr.  Tim  Keith- Lucas  (Chief  Engineer  Com- 
munity Division)  echoed  Adelman's  evaluation, 
saying  that  a  "lack  of  knowledge"  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  was  certainly  a  problem. 
He  also  pointed  out  that  when  an  administration 
is  working  with  a  budget,  they  have  to  "look  for 
things  that  can  be  put  off."  The  threat  of  a 
major  fire  is  a  "what  if"  situation,  Keith- Lucas 
told  the  Purple;  therefore,  this  threat  is  easier  to 
ignore  than  some  other  budget  requests. 

Tom  Watson,  Assistant  to  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor and  Provost  in  charge  of  Special  Projects, 
has  recently  become  the  chief  administrator 
for  fire  protection  planning.  He  agrees  with 
Keith-Lucas  that  the  "what  if"  nature  of  a  fire 
did  cause  problems. 

Said  Watson,  "most  people,  I  think-beit  you 
and  I  as  individuals,  or  institutions-suffer  from 
the  'it-won't-happen-to-us'  syndrome...  It  (a 
major  fire  in  Sewanee)  seems  like  a  remote  pos- 
sibility in  light  of  all  the  other  things  that  are 
going  on. ..The  question  is,  are  we  really  willing 
to  take  that  risk?" 

HE  SAID  THAT  Adelman's  report  created  a 
focus  on  the  problem  that  cannot  be  ignored. 
The  reason  Adelman  was  commissioned  involved 
the  need  last  spring  to  buy  a  new  fire  truck.  An 
investment  of  this  size  (about  $155,000)  made 
the  administration  realize  that  the  time  had 
come  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  needs  and 
adequacy  of  the  Sewanee  Fire  Department.  In 
other  words,  the  size  of  the  potential  investment 
caused  the  Fire  Department  to  move  up  in  prior- 
ity and  interest  on  the  University's  extensive  list 
of  "things  to  be  done." 

On  the  basis  of  recommendations  and  inter- 
views, Adelman  was  chosen  to  evaluate  the  sit- 
uation. Besides  his  23-pages  of  "findings",  Adel- 
man also  made  extensive  recommendations  and 
outlined  a  suggested  five-year  course  of  action. 

The  Universtiy  has  already  followed  through 
on  several  of  his  recommendations.  As  Watson 
pointed  out,  "It  doesn't  make  much  sense  to 
bring  in  a  consultant  who  is  as  qualified  as  Mr. 
Adelman  is  and  then  ignore  the  good  advice  he 
gives  you." 

Protective  clothing  and  breathing  apparatus 
that  meet  OSHA  standards  were  ordered  imme- 
diately. Occupants  were  evacuated  from  Bairn- 
wick  Hall  until  a  new  alarm  system  could  be  in- 
stalled. No  one  lives  in  St.  Luke's  Hall  at  the 
Seminary. 

WATSON  IS  NOW  designated  as  the  person 
in  the  University  administration  who  is  offi- 
cially responsible  for  communicating  with  the 
Sewanee  Fire  Department  and  E.M.S.  and  for 
developing  plans  for  future  action.  This  was  in 
response  to  Adelman's  recommendations  that 
the  administration  be  more  cognizant  of  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  emergency  services. 

Don  Duke,  Director  of  Sewanee  E.M.S.,  says 
that  a  change  of  attitude  in  the  administration  is 
evident  This  year,  the  E.M.T.'s,  like  firemen, 
receive  remissions  in  recognition  of  their  service. 
Duke  also  points  to  a  good  deal  of  needed  e- 
quipment  being  purchased  bv  the  university.  He 
also  says  that  money  is  being  alotted  for  a  new 


Matthew  Jenkins 
is  having  a  little  bit 
of  difficulty  getting  a 
sip  of  water  from  the 
fountain  outside  the 
end  zone  of  the  football 
field,  but  someone, 
perhaps  his  Sewanee- 
grad  father,  will  come 
to  his  rescue. 
(Photo  by  John 
Ellis) 


ambulance  in  the  fiscal  1984  budget.  He  added 
that  the  support  from  the  administration  does 
make  a  positive  difference  in  the  morale  of  the 
E.M.S. 

Watson  anticipates  that  within  the  next 
month  to  six  weeks,  all  of  the  equipment  that 
Adelman  recommended  to  bring  the  fire  depart- 
ment up  to  an  acceDtable  standard  will  have 
been  acquired. 

He  also  says  that  the  university  is  presently 
working  on  a  long-term  plan  for  fire  protection. 
Such  a  program  has  been  non-existant  in  the 
past.  It  is  this  long-term  planning  (instead  of 
stop-gap  measures)  which  Keith-Lucas  asserts 
will  indicate  a  truly  earnest  administrative  re- 
sponse to  the  needs  of  the  emergency  services 
and  the  community. 


INCLUDED  IN  this  long-term  planning  is  the 
installation  of  a  "smoke  detection  system"  in 
the  dormitories  to  replace  the  present  "rate  of 
rise"  system,  which  is  significantly  less  effective 
in  saving  lives.  Watson  says  there  have  been 
some  technical  problems  but  anticipates  that 
"certainly  by  the  end  of  the  semester,  we  will 
have  made  the  change-over  to  a  system  that  is 
what  we  ought  to  have." 

Also  in  planning  stages  is  the  installation  of 
sprinkler  systems  in  University  buildings.  The 
installation  of  these  sprinkler  systems  is  impera- 
tive, says  Adelman,  because  they  are  designed  to 
prevent  major  fires  from  ever  occurring.  He 
said  that  if  a  fire  in  a  large  building  ever  got  be- 
yond the  incipient  stage  in  Sewanee,  any  fire 
department  would  have  little  chance  of  getting 
it  under  control.     To  put  a  system  in  all  45 


university  buildings  it  would  cost,  according  to 
Watson,  one  and  one-half  to  two  million  dollars. 

"This  is  obviously  something  we're  not  going 
to  go  out  and  do  overnight,  "  says  Watson. 

However,  plans  for  a  time  frame  for  which 
buildings  should  be  protected  first  are  under- 
way. The  first  buildings  will  be  the  dormitories 
and  Thompson  Union,  which  contains  irreplace- 
able documents  and  records  upon  which  the 
financial  future  of  the  University  depends. 

Once  a  sprinkler  system  is  installed  in  the 
dormitories.  Watson  stated  "we  can  be  ninety- 
nine  and  ninety-nine  one-hundreth  percent 
certain"  that  in  the  event  of  a  fire  breaking  out 
in  a  student's  room  or  elsewhere  in  the  building, 
that  any  damage  would  be  contained  to  that 
small  area  and  that  the  chance  of  loss  of  life  is 
"almost  nil." 

THE  UNIVERSITY  has  been  presented  with 
a  problem  that  they  never  fully  realized  they 
had.  Watson  says  of  Adelman,  "He  made  us  a- 
ware  that  there  were  certain  issues  we  could  not 
ignore;  not  if  we  were  going  to  be  really  respon- 
sible." 

The  University  has  now,  apparently,  dedicat- 
ed itself  to  making  the  campus  safe  from  fire 
hazard,  but  it  is  going  to  be  an  expensive  job 
that  will  take  time.  In  many  areas,  such  as  pur- 
chasing new  equipment,  it  appears  they  have  al- 
ready acted  quickly  and  conscientiously. 

Watson  savs  he  is  not  sure  where  all  the  mon- 
ey will  come  from  to  support  future  plans,  but  it 
seems  certain  that  the  needs  of  the  emergency 
services  in  Sewanee  have  been  recognized  as  "a 
high  priority"  in  what  Watson  describes  as  "a 
whole  system"  of  University  needs. 
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Will  this  be  the  last  one  ever? 


BY  TRIPPE  CHEEK 

Sewanee  Purple   Editor . 

COULD  THE  planned  revelries  of  Halloween  weekend  be  the 
last  such  rites  of  Fall  to  take  place  upon  this  Mountain? 

Admittedly,  that  may  be  a  far-fetched  conclusion  to  the  steps 
of  reasoning  which  are  to  follow,  but  it  could  be  the  rational  end  to 
certain  trends  at  Sewanee  these  days. 

Students  seem  to  be  starting  a  few  rumblings  about  the  height- 
ened atmosphere  of  enforcement  surrounding  the  University's  soc- 
ial policies.  Junior  Student  Trustee  Stewart  Thomas  expressed  some 
of  this  growing  concern  to  a  breakfast  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  last  week.  Several  members  of  the  Student  Assembly  had 


pointed  questions,  which  they  aimed  at  Dean  of  Men  J.  Douglas 
Seiters  last  Thursday  night. 

Dean  Seiters  and  others  have  said  in  the  past  that  "the  pendulum 
of  social  precedence  at  Sewanee  appears  to  have  "swung  back  the 
other  way,"  from  being  totally  on  the  side  of  the  students  to  the 
side  of  the  community. 

THAT  IS  TO  say,  the  "community"  got  fed  up  with  having 
loud  parties  all  night  long,  and  with  having  inebriated  students 
who  might  influence  kids  the  wrong  way. 

The  question  seems  to  be  this:  has  the  pendulum  gone  as  far 
to  the  right  as  it  is  going  to,  or  is  it  still  on  the  way  up  on  the  side 
of  "community  interests?"  see  Party  Weekend  on  the  back  page 
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No  Gailor 
answers  yet 
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Is  the  dress 
code  still  alive? 


Century  II 
drive  opens 
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On  the  cover: 

This  photograph 
made  by  Third  Floor 
Studios.  Carl  Weston, 
photographer. 


There  were  at  least 
two  people  smiling 
all  the  way  through 
Sewanee  s  home- 
coming    victory     01 
Southwestern  two 
weeks  ago.  Rachel 
Lukens,  crowned 
queen  at  half  time, 
is  shown  here  with 
her  escort.  Gentry 
Barden.  Rachel  was 
the  Fiji  candidate 
for  the  title. 
(Photo  by  Morgan 
Bomar) 


Political  science  department  gets 
$1  million-endowed  professorship 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  the  South  has  been 
awarded  a  $1  million  grant  from  the  Brown 
Foundation  of  Houston,  Tex.  to  establish  a 
permanently  endowed  professorship  in  its  dep- 
artment of  political  science. 

The  professorship  will  be  named  the  Alfred 
Walter  Negley  Chair  of  Political  Science.  The 
late  Mr.  Negley,  a  Texas  businessman  active  in 
civic  and  political  affairs,  was  a  1943  graduate 
of  the  Sewanee  Military  Academy,  which  at 
that  time  was  a  division  of  the  University  of  the 
-South. 

The  professor  who  will  occupy  the  chair  will 
be  selected  this  fall. 

ROBERT  M.  Ayres,  Jr.,  Vice-chancellor  and 
President,  made  the  announcement  and  noted 
that  the  Brown  grant  is  an  important  addition  to 
the  University's  $50  million  capital  funds  cam- 
paign, the  Century  II  Fund. 

The  vice-chancellor  also  noted  the  long  and 
close  relationship  between  Sewanee  and  the 
Brown  Foundation.  With  a  $400,000  grant  in 
1972,  the  foundation  established  the  well- 
known  Brown  Foundation  Tutorial  at  Sewanee. 
Poet  Allen  Tate  became  the  first  of  many  Brown 
Foundation  Fellows  the  University  has  brought 
to  its  campus  every  year  as  visiting  professors. 
The  Brown  Foundation  has  made  at  least  four 
other  grants  to  Sewanee  since  1965. 

Mr.  Negley,  a  former  trustee  of  the  Brown 
Foundation,  was  the  founder  and  chairman  of 
Tex-Pak  Express  Co.  in  San  Antonio  and  was  the 


managing  partner  of  Paisano  Cattle  Co.,  which 
was  operated  on  his  family  ranch,  the  Gage 
Ranch  in  Marathon.  He  was  a  director  of  the 
Texas  and  Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers  Associa- 
tion. He  served  as  president  of  Texas  Film  Ser- 
vice and  Valley  Film  Service  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce,  Brown  Securities  Corp.,  Brown 
Engineering  Corp.,  and  Highland  Oil  Co.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  leadership  in  civic  and  political  af- 
fairs, he  was  a  member  of  the  Texas  Liquor  Con- 
trol Board. 

HIS  SON,  William  Walter  Negley  of  San 
Antonio  and  Houston,  is  engaged  in  business  in 
Texas.  His  daughters  are  Mrs.  John  (Lisa)  Dorn 
of  Corpus  Christi  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  (Leslie) 
Crosthwaite  of  London,  England. 


Dress  code 

is  still 

kicking 


BY  KATHY  FERGUSON 


TEE-SHIRTS  AND  JEANS  are  obviously  not 
the  standard  Sewanee  uniform  these  days;  the 
dress  code  seems  to  be  alive  and  well,  judging  by 
appearances,  but  is  this  due  to  formal  university 
policy  or  to  students'  devotion  to  tradition? 

The  dress  code  has  been  a  part  of  Sewanee 
life  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  in  the  not-too-distant  past,  it  was  a 
strict  policy.  At  a  Women's  Conference  a  few 
years  ago,  the  current  Student  Assembly  Speak- 
er, Suzy  Juge,  learned  that  when  women  first 
attended  Sewanee,  they  had  to  get  special  per- 
mission from  the  Deans'  Office  to  wear  slacks 
in  inclement  weather.  The  fact  that  in  1972 
the  Sewanee  Student  Handbook  announced 
that  the  dress  code  was  no  longer  applicable  to 
Gailor  Dining  Hall  is  further  proof  of  the  past 
strictness  of  the  policy. 

In  the  most  recent  Student  Handbook,  the 
policy  is  specifically  worded  (on  page  48): 
"In  accordance  with  Sewanee  tradition,  men 
wear  coats  and  ties,  and  women  wear  skirts  or 
dresses  (except  in  inclement  weather)  to  classes 
and  Concert  Series  events."  According  to  the 
Deans  of  Students,  however,  there  is  no  actual 
policy  of  enforcement  or  punitive  action  that 
can  be  used  against  those  students  who  do  not 
follow  the  code. 

DEAN  DOUGLAS  SEITERS  says  that  the 
dress  code  "...is  not  a  set  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions, but  it  is  a  code  with  some  teeth  in  it," 
The  organization  responsible  for  seeing  that 
the  code  is  maintained  is  the  Order  of  Gowns- 
men, which  has  some  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  most  traditions  at  Sewanee,  ac- 
cording to  the  Dean.  To  help  ensure  that  the 
code  is  followed,  the  O.G.  has  asked  individual 
teachers  to  encourage  students  to  abide  by  it, 
a  duty  that  some  professors  have  undertaken 
in  previous  years.  In  addition,  the  O.G.  Presi- 
dent Josephine  Hicks  and  S.A.  Speaker  Juge 
have  directly  asked  all  students  to  comply  with 
the  code  by  sending  a  note  of  encouragement 
to  them.  The  Deans  also  sent  a  note  to  new 
students  about  the  policy  and  explained  it  to 
them  in  their  Rotating  Orientation  sessions. 

Although  the  dress  code  cannot  be  officially 
enforced,  it  appears  to  be  in  no  danger  of  falling 
into  disuse.  Dean  Cushman  says  that  the  only 
time  the  code  has  ever  been  a  serious  issue  was 
in  the  early  seventies.  At  this  time,  when  the 
code  was  a  stricter  policy,  some  students  rebel- 
led against  it  and  subsequently  were  sent  to  the 
Disciplinary  Committee.  She  also  states  that  a 
few  years  ago,  the  Gownsmen  reexamined  the 
tradition  and  voted  in  favor  of  continuing  the 
policy. 

AT  PRESENT  the  student  leaders'  and 
administrators'  support  of  the  dress  code  seems 
compatible  with  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
most  students  to  maintain  the  tradition,  though 
modifications  of  the  code,  such  as  fewer  coats 
and  ties  worn  with  jeans,  are  common.  S.A. 
Speaker  Juge  insists,  "It's  more  than  an  unwrit- 
ten law." 
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What  is  food  service  future? 


BY  LESLIE  J.  GROSSMAN 

AS  WE  ARE  all  becoming  aware  of  SAGA's 
dead-end  contract,  students  and  employees  alike 
are  looking  with  anticipation  toward  what  will 
happen.  Who  else  is  making  a  contract  bid? 
Will  SAGA  get  the  job  again?  Are  we  going  to 
have  better  food?  Sorry,  but  the  answers  to 
these  questions  are  still  a  bit  foggy  at  this  point 


arrangement  with  SAGA  Food  Services  which 
ends  this  fiscal  school  year,  1983.  Because  of 
this,  the  hunt  for  a  new  food  service  is  on. 

According  to  Marcia  Clarkson,  a  member  of 
the  university's  food  committee,  the  specifica- 
tions of  the  bids  have  not  been  computed  yet. 
Prices,  meal  plans,  and  other  details  will  not  be 
drawn  up  until  later  this  fall,  possibly  in  Novem- 
ber. This  will  be  in  time  for  the  deadline  of 
bids,  which  will  most  likely  be  December  1. 


Booty  installed  at  Founders1  Day, 
three  honorary  degrees  awarded 


BY  BENNY  SCHRUBBE 


ON  MONDAY,  Oct.  11,  Founder's  Day 
was  celebrated  in  the  traditional  Sewanee 
fashion  during  this,  the  125th  year  of  the  Univ- 
ersity's existence.  The  Founder's  Day  Oration 
was  delivered  in  the  chapel  by  the  Right  Rever- 
end John  Maury  Allin,  Presiding  Bishop  of 
America's  Episcopal  Church.  Allin,  a  former 
Sewanee  student,  summed  up  the  mission  of 
the  Theology  school  as  a  place  to  learn  tradi- 
tion, saying  that  practical  experience  would 
come  later.  Allin  quoted  founding  father  Leoni- 
das  Polk's  vision  of  the  University  as  an  insti- 
tution, "that  shall  be  equal  in  the  liberality  of 
its  provisions  for  intellectual  cultivation  to 
those 
of  the  highest  class  at  home  or  abroad." 

The  Convocation  also  included  the  installa- 
tion of  John  Everritt  Booty  as  the  elected  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Theology.  Booty  is  the  tenth 
man  to  hold  this  position.  Three  other  men 
received  honorary  degrees  from  the  Univesity. 
The  first,  Richard  Mitchell,  a  1953  graduate,  was 
awarded  a  Doctor  of  Letters.  Mitchell  teaches 
English  at  Glassboro  State  College  in  New  Jersey 
and  is  most  widely  known  for  his  monthly  news- 
letter "The  Underground  Grammarian"  which 
addresses  the  issue  of  the  decay  of  the  American 


language.  David  Tracey,  theology  professor  at 
the  Univeristy  of  Chicago,  also  received  a  Doc- 
tor of  Letters  degree.  Tracey  authored  the  book 
"A  Blessed  Rage  for  Order"  as  well  as  "The  Ana- 
logical Imagination."  The  third  recipient  is 
John  Woods,  a  1954  graduate  and  current  chief 
executive  officer  of  AmSouth  Bank  Corpora- 
tion. Woods  received  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law 
Degree. 


WITH  ALL  this  talk,  the  conscientious  stu- 
dent wants  to  know  what  kind  of  food  service 
will  be  here  next  year.  Well,  it  could  be  one  of 
fifteen  different  services  that  have  responded 
with  interest  so  far.  Some  other  schools  that 
these  various  food  services  represent  are  Mill- 
saps,  Southwestern  at  Memphis,  St.  Andrews- 
Sewanee  Academy,  and  Covenant  College. 

Each  one  of  these  possible  food  services,  if 
they  do  make  a  formal  bid,  will  be  bargaining 
for  the  usual  college  board,  the  Sewanee  Inn,  the 
Pub,  and  the  catering  service.  The  money  they 
will  be  willing  to  shell  out  is  approximately 
$850,000  or  more  (for  board  alone),  for  an  esti- 
mated three-year  contract. 

With  the  saga  of  SAGA  ending  soon,  it  will 
be  quite  interesting  to  keep  our  eyes  peeled  for 
clues  about  the  future  of  Gailor  and  the  desti- 
nation of  Dixie. 

Only  time  will  tell. 


i              FOR  RENT:  to  na- 
ture lover  w/pioneer- 
ing  instincts    a  cabin 

in  the  woods  7  miles 
from    Sewanee.    Very 

low  rent. 

Call  59B-0544. 

•FINE  FOOD    &  FUN' 


ba 


WANTED:  Skydivers, 
rockclimbers,  hangglider 
and  ultralight  pilots,  hot 
air  balloonist 
divers.  Must  be  adventu- 
rous, brave,  and  intelli- 
gent. Call  HIGH  AD 
VENTURE  SPORTS,  1 
825-0444. 


LlEMON 


POTTERY  STAINED  GLASS 
CANDLES      PLANTS     TOYS 

seconds  and  close-outs 


Blouses $8-$10 

Bedspreads S10 

Dresses $18 

GOURMET  KITCHEN  UTENSILS  NEEDLEWORK 

UNIVERSITY  AVE. 
/Across  From  Bank) 
University  of  the  South  SEAL  FOR  NEEDLEPOINT 

Open  Monday  Through  Saturday  11-5  p.m. 
phone  598-0334 


aftaSk 


BY  THE  TRACKS' 


P  *  I  *  Z  *  Z  *  A 


EGGROLLS 

NACHOS 

CHILI 


SALAD  BAR 
DRAFT  BEER 


BANQUET  ROOM  FOR  175  PEOPLE  AVAILABLE 
NO  CHARGE  FOR  THE  BANQUET  ROOM 
(SUNDAY  -  THURSDAY) 

Contact  James  David  or  Bernie  at  924-2260 

MONTEAGLE,  TIM. 
PHONE    924  328C 
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Xrippe  C/Iheek 


This  is  the  "t-went-to-At/anta-for-the-weekend"  issue 
of  The  Purple  -  I  hope  the  only  such  issue  that  we  have 
this  year.  Massive  absences  from  all  parts  of  the  staff 
contributed  to  the  situation  which  left  us  with  only 
enough  material  for  12  pages  -  the  smallest  issue  this 
year.  Then  an  unexpected  influx  of  advertising  crowded 
out  some  stories  which  really  deserved  to  go  in,  and  we 
were  caught  in  the  middle. 

Among  those  items,  which  will  definitely  appear  in 
the  next  issue,  are  several  good  letters  to  the  editor,  and 
features  and  photos  on  our  canoe  and  equestrian  teams. 

And  while  I'm  thinking  of  it,  the  issue  of  absenteeism 
brings  up  the  subject  of  this  column. 

WAY  BACK  WHEN,  during  all  the  talk  about  changing 
the  class  schedule  to  a  five-day  week,  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  for  changing  to  our  present  system  was  the 
high  rate  of  absenteeism  for  Saturday  classes. 

Some  wise  souls  (  as  it  turns  out)  said  thai  most  stud- 
ents didn't  care  which  day  they  skipped  classes  each  week, 
as  long  as  it  was  at  the  end,  and  Friday  would  serve  that 
purpose  just  as  well  as  Saturday  —  if  not  better. 

It  looks  as  if  things  are  coming  down  just  about  that 

Last  weekend  was  the  first  one  w 
game  since  Fraternity  Rush  ended, 
cause  the  football  games  seem  t< 
people  on  campus.  Anyway,  tho 
around  the  Mountain  said  the  place 
I  was  gone,  too). 


*ith  an  away  football 
I  bring  that  up  be- 
keep  at  least  some 
e  people  who  stayed 
was  like  a  desert  (yes, 


cut  out  of  here 
in  bear  to  skip 
me  far-off  spot 


I   KNOW  ONE  problem  for  sure,  by  benefit  of  being 
a  member  of  the  Student  Assembly. 

We  discussed  changing  our  meeting  night  from  Thurs- 
day to  Wednesday  because  of  a  recent  run  of  SPO  notes 
sent  to  SA  Secretary  Phillip  Smith  as  "excuses"  for  mis- 
sing meetings.  "I'm  going  to  Chapel  Hil 
the  way  most  of  them  went. 

In  other  words,  the  new  fashion  is  to 
on  Thursday  right  after  classes  (if  you  c 
lunch  at  Gailor,  that  is)  and  head  for  so 
of  excitement:  the  beach  or  a  big  university  town. 

As  we  get  deeper  into  the  school  year,  I'm  betting 
fewer  and  fewer  people  feel  compelled  to  go  to  Friday 


The  time  to  watch  will  be  early  in  Easter  « 
when  it's  cold  here  and  the  fog  keeps  one  from  feeling 
like  doing  much  of  anything.  A  three-  or  four-day  road 
trip  to  Destin  or  points  south  will  sound  like  an  awful- 
ly good  idea.  The  workload  will  not  be  as  heavy  on 
most  people  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  as  it  seems 
to  be  getting  now. 

SO,  WHAT'S  THE  solution?  Thursday-night  bed 
checks?  A  parking  garage  which  only  lets  cars  out  on 
the  "real"  weekend?  Penalties  for  Friday  absences? 

I'm  not  sure  there  is  a  solution.  I  do  think  that  the 
problem  is  just  one  of  the  problems  with  the  way  our 
system  operates  -  and  that's  not  just  the  class  schedule, 
it's  our  system  of  priorities. 

Have  fun  on  your  way  to  Atlanta. 


Dear  Editor: 

I  am  sorry  that  there  seems  to  be  some  confusion 
over  the  "formula"  of  when  to  wear  one's  gown  to  class. 
There  should  be  no  confusion:  the  traditional  standard 
is  no  secret.  Students  who  have  earned  the  required 
grade  point  average  are  entitled  to  wear  the  academic 
gown  to  class,  i.e.  every  class,  every  day.  Therefore,  I 
would  suggest  to  Mr.  Cheek  and  any  other  gownsmen 
who  may  be  perplexed,  the  answer  is  simple:  wear  your 
gown  every  day. 


Am  „  _  iun»r  fMkts  d^aiM! 

^#3       ^ 


a».  186* 


Do-vZ«gH    ^g.  gu 


bad  tax  bill 


By  Fritz  Bauerscmidt 


Itvceeirtf;  'L^rcwdson 


THE  CONTROVERSY  over  the  "Educational  Oppor- 
tunity and  Equity  Act  of  1982,"  better  known  as  the 
tuition  tax  credit  bill,  illustrates  how  woefully  inade- 
quate our  present  examination  of  the  educational  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States  has  become.  The  proposal  is 
designed  to  help  families  on  the  lower  end  of  the  econ- 
omic scale  provide  their  children  with  a  greater  variety 
of  choice  in  education,  by  increasing  access  to  private 
schools.  It  calls  for  a  tax  credit  of  up  to  $100  in  1983, 
$300  in  1984,  and  $500  in  1985.  Families  eligible  for 
the  benefit  include  those  making  $50,000  or  less; 
families  with  income  over  $50,000  have  the  benefit 
gradually  reduced  in  proportion  to  their  taxable  in- 
come. The  credit,  in  addition  to  increasing  educational 
choice,  is  supposed  to,  by  an  increase  in  the  competi- 
tiveness of  private  schools,  improve  the  public  schools. 

President  Reagan  endorsed  the  idea  in  a  speech  to 
Catholic  educators  in  Chicago  a  few  months  ago,  saying 
that  he  hoped  the  bill  would  unlock  the  door  of  educa- 


tional deprivation  in  inner-city  areas  and  help  those 
needy  families  obtain  quality  education.  The  fact  is 
that  a  proposal  of  this  nature  could  not  possibly  help 
those  who  need  to  escape  certain  public  schools  the 
most.  It  is  designed  to,  and  will  only,  help  the  upper 
middle  class  who  pay  enough  in  taxes  to  receive  full 
and  very  real  benefits.  The  ironical  aspect  of  the  whole 
matter  is  that  this  group  of  people  live  in  areas  (sub- 
urbs) which  normally  enjoy  strong  public  school 
systems. 

THE  REAL  PROBLEM  with  the  proposal  is  the  very 
limited  nature  of  the  bill  itself.  Since  the  amount  of  the 
credit  is  fairly  limited,  not  enough  stimulus  will  be  intro- 
duced into  the  private  school  market  to  bring  down 
costs  dramatically  enough  to  make  the  private  school 
option  viable  for  the  poor  family,  even  with  the  tax 
see  bad  tax  bill,  page  seven 
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on  the  fritz 


DR.  GOLDBERG'S  recent  talk  on  Vietnam  at  the 
Student-Faculty  Dialogue  has  led  me  to  some  thoughts 
on  the  Sixties,  especially  on  campus  activism  during  that 
most  active  of  eras.  What  did  such  activism  mean  and 
where  did  it  go?  Is  it  on  its  way  back  in?  If  it  is,  do  we 
want  anything  to  do  with  it? 

I  suppose  such  questions  are  in  a  way  irrelevant  here 
in  Sewanee.  even  if  such  activism  were  in  vogue  (or  were 
to  come  in  vogue)  on  college  campuses  today  I  have  a 
sneaking  suspicion  that  Sewanee  would  be  an  exception. 
Our  relative  isolation  and  the  general  background  of  the 
t  to  make  many  forms  of  activ- 
:  best.    Whose  store  would  we 


pointed  that  college  i 
Hayden's  day?  Mayb> 
to  think  that  there  is 
tron.  We  might  realize 
the  Sixties  was  often 


nd  vie 


so  realize  that  there  i 
aive  and  foolish  actio 
>  human.    We  might  e 


F  ntz  OamsrscjTiiTiMdit 

is  exciting  as  it  was  in  Tom 
but  I  hope  not.  I  would  like 
positive  value  in  such  reflec- 
example,  that  the  activism  of 
;  and  finally  led  to  cynicism 
ght  say  justifiably  so).    We  might 


angry  mob  of  students  march- 


student  body  would  se 
ism  an  absurd  parody 
picket? 

Could  you  imagine 
ing  in  front  of  the  City  Cafe  to  protest  di 
hiring  practices?  Not  only  would  we  make  our 
look  foolish  but  we  would  also  cast  every  legitimate 
picket  line  in  the  country  into  a  pretty  foolish  light.  Or 
could  you  imagine  a  sit-down  strike  in  the  halls  of  Walsh- 
Ellett  to  call  national  attention  to  the  problem  of  nuc- 
lear proliferation?  Who  would  care? 

BUT  EVEN  SUCH  questions  as  those  posed  above  are 
themselves  irrelevant  because  there  is  in  fact  no  student 
in  the  United  States.  The  American  student 
:  seemed  to  leave  its  corpse  on  a  grassy  hill- 
side in  Ohio.  Sure,  there  was  still  some  activism  after 
the  Kent  State  murders  but  the  movement  as  a  whole 
lost  its  momentum.  I  am  not  one  to  accuse  the  student 
activists  of  the  Sixties  of  burning  and/or  copping  out.  I 
think  that  most  of  those  who  voiced  serious  criticisms  of 
American  culture  and  values  at  that  time  would  to  this 
day  stand  by  those  criticisms.  Where  the  movement 
seems  to  have  failed  is  in  attracting  new  adherents. 
After  the  turbulent  Sixties  most  new  college  students 
seemed  to  be  looking  for  a  return  to  normalcy.  Activism 
and  social  concern  just  did  not  seem  as  important  to  the 
students  of  the  Seventies.  This  apparent  lack  of  concern 
seems  to  be  carrying  strongly  into  the  Eighties. 

What  activism  there  is  today  seems  to  have  as  its 
driving  force  not  today's  students  but  rather  those  same 
people  who  were  students  during  the  Sixties.  I  have  a 
sneaking  suspicion  that  if  you  checked  the  resumes  of 
the  leaders  of  the  nuclear  freeze  movement  you  would 
find  that  many  of  them  are  alumni  of  Berkley,  Colum- 
bia, Wisconsin,  or  any  of  the  other  great  student  activist 
centers.  We  on  the  campuses  can't  seem  to  get  inter- 
ested in  anything  more  volatile  than  a  five  day  week. 

So  what  does  this  mean?  Is  it  anything  other  than 
some  petulent  bitching  by  a  throwback  who  is  disap- 
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pro-choice 
sentiments 

JO&I11&   Y  ackaasa 

This  is  in  response  to  Leslie  Whitworth's  letter  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Purple. 

LESLIE, 

You  have  confused  two  fundamental  questions  of 
rights.  The  tabled  E.R.A.,  which  states  that  the  equality 
of  rights  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  any  State  on  account  of  sex,  is  a  straightfor- 
ward and  separate  issue  from  the  one  described  in  the 
various  anti-abortion  bills.  Pro-choice,  although  ideolo- 
gically compatible  with  equality  of  rights  for  both  sexes, 
is  not  intrinsic  in  the  movement  for  equal  rights.  This 
means  that  one  may  support  equal  rights  under  the  law 
without  specifically  supporting  women's  reproductive 
rights  or  the  right  to  control  their  own  bodies.  Fur- 
thermore, the  correct  concept  is  pro-choice,  not  pro- 
abortion.  I  do  not  know  anyone  who  is  for  abortion. 
Abortion  is  a  very  difficult  emotional  and  moral  issue 
for  anyone  to  confront  and  it  is  far  more  complex  than 
one  realizes  on  first  contemplating. 

I  assure  you  that  I  understand  your  compassion  for 

human  life.     I,  believe  it  or  not,  have  this  campassion 

too.    So  do  members  of  N.O.W.  and  individuals  who  be 

see  pro-choice,  page  ten 


ponderous 
thoughts 


JleJCtt  II  Jinnra- 
TWO  ALMOST  inconsequential  questions  have  been 
plaguing  my  mind  lately,  with  the  nasty  result  that  I'm 
constantly  thinking  ponderous  thoughts.  Not  that 
thinking  is,  in  and  of  itself,  all  that  undesitable,  but  with 
such  a  heavy  academic  and  extra-curricular  work-load 
this  semester  I  really  don't  have  time  fop  thinking.  I 
don't  pretend  that  these  are  major,  earth-shattering 
issues,  but  I'm  hoping  that  if  I  voice  these  questions  in 
print,  I'll  free  my  mind  for  Computer  Science  and  Eng- 
lish papers. 

QUESTION  NUMBER  1:  Chief  Waggoner,  I  wonder 
if  you  know  how  the  Sewanee  officers  behave  at  foot- 
ball games:  I've  been  a  student  here  for  four  years,  so 
I've  gotten  used  to  the  idea  of  spectators'  beer  and  li- 
quor being  confiscated.  I've  even  gotten  used  to  officers 
confiscating  students'  coolers;  but  I  don't  think  I  will 
ever  get  used  to  what  I  saw  on  Homecoming  Weekend. 

Don't  brace  yourself  too  much.  It's  not  that  big  of  a 
deal,  but  when  the  officers  kind  of  "rub-it-in"  by  walk- 
ing away,  pouring  the  beverage  out  on  the  ground  as 
they  go,  it  has  always  seemed  silly  to  me.  I  ask  myself 
why  they  don't  just  wait  until  they  get  to  a  trashcan  and 
then  throw  the  whole  thing  away?  It  didn't  take  long  to 
get  an  answer;  Chief,  the  officers  never  made  it  to  a  trash 
can.  The  fella  just  crumpled  up  the  can  and  threw  it 
next  to  the  fence. 

Now,  whenever  Dean  Seiters  talks  about  drinking  in 
public,  he  talks  mainly  about  the  bad  example  we  set  for 
the  community,  especially  the  kids.  If  the  Sewanee 
police  confiscate  beer  at  football  games  in  the  interest 
of  "cleaning  up  the  community,"  doesn't  it  make  sense 
that  they  set  a  good  example  themselves?  When  a  Se- 
wanee officer  does  not  obey  the  rules  of  the  town,  much 
less  show  concern  for  the  appearance  of  the  community, 
he  loses  credibility  as  an  enforcer  of  "that  which  is 
right." 

This  is  not  an  issue  that  I'm  losing  hours  of  sleep 
over,  and  I  don't  want  to  make  a  mountain  out  of  a  beer 
can,  but  it  does  bother  me  a  bit.  Besides,  Chief,  I 
thought  you'd  like  to  know  that  at  least  one  of  your  of- 
ficers is  a  litter-bug  and  not  setting  a  very  good  example. 

QUESTION  NUMBER  2:  Why  was  the  rope-swing 
taken  down?  I  know  why  it  was  taken  down  in  the 
sense  that  I've  heard  the  administrative  reasons,  so  I 
suppose  my  real  question  is:  what  kind  of  logic  is  that, 
hmmm?  I've  been  told  that  it  was  taken  down  because 
it  caused  a  dirt  patch  to  be  formed  where  there  could 
and  should  be  grass. 

I  don't  doubt  that  there  could  be  grass  there-it's  al- 
ready started  growing-but  I  wonder  why  it  really  needs 
to  be  growing  at  all  where  there  used  to  be  such  a  nice 
patch  of  dirt.  After  all,  it's  the  nature  of  rope-swings  to 
have  a  mess  of  dirt  underneath,  isn't  it? 

No  one  seemed  to  think  that  the  rope-swing  was 
dangerous.  No  one  seems  to  think  that  it  was  going  un- 
used. Apparently,  someone  just  thought  it  didn't  look 
too  nice.  I've  always  thought  it  looked  just  fine.  In 
fact,  it  was  one  of  those  subtle  elements  of  the  Sewanee 
grounds  that  made  the  place  seem  comfortable  and 
leisurely.  I  remember  being  sort  of  relieved  to  see  it 
when  I  was  a  prospective.  It  reassured  me  that  college 
did  not  mark  the  end  of  childhood,  and  it  helped  give 
Sewanee  that  country-casual  appeal  that  it  has. 

THERE  MUST  be  something  going  on  that  I  don't 
understand  and  was  unable  to  dig  up  in  my  research. 
Please  let  me  know  what's  really  going  on  because  this 
does  seem  silly.  Listen  to  the  logic:  We  don't  have 
anything  against  the  rope-swing  itself;  we  just  think  it 
would  look  nicer  to  have  grass  where  the  dirt  patch  is. 

I  like  grass.     I  like  it  a  lot.     But  it's  expected  that 

there  will   be  dirt  underneath  a  rope-swing.    Just  like 

it's  expected  that  there  will  be  sidewalk  instead  of  grass 

see  ponderous,  page  seven 
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of  the  public  school  they  are  forced  to  send  their  child 
to  is  declining  as  more  people  leave  and  support  for  the 
schools  declines.  The  saddest  part  of  the  whole  situation 
is  that  the  city  public  schools  are  the  weakest  in  the  first 
place.  And  the  limited  nature  of  the  bill  will  mean  that 
the  competition  designed  to  improve  the  public  schools 


I  not  i 


iry  much  eithe 


There  are  problems,  however,  with  the  other  side  of 
the  debate  as  well.  The  notion  that  our  public  schools 
are  doing  a  great  job  and  that  the  way  to  solve  the  few 
problems  they  do  have  is  to  increase  the  school  budget  is 
a  pure  fantasy.    In  many  areas,  the  public  schools  have 
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Vice-Chancellor  Robert  Ayres,  left,  escorts 
the  Rev.  John  Booty  toward  All-Saints  Chap- 
el for  last  week's  Founders  Day  ceremonies. 

During  the  event,  Booty  was  installed  as 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology,  and  several 
honorary  degrees  were  awarded.  For  more 
information,  read  Benny  Schrubbe's  report 
on  page  three. 

(Photo  by  John  Ellis) 


bound  seniors  find  themselves  wholly  unprepared  for 
college.  New  methods  include  athletic  study  halls 
(euphemism  for  leaving  early),  team  teaching  (letting 
two  teachers  drink  i.  of  fee  while  one  teaches  75  people), 
and  new  study  materials  (letting  students  fill  out  work- 
sheets and  workbooks  while  the  teacher  grades  "What  I 
Did  This  Summer"  essays). 


WHAT  IS  NEEDED  i 


tax  credit,  but  ; 


from  page  four 

hard  and  fundamental  look  at  our  educational  system. 
If  we  can  find  no  way  to  dramatically  reverse  the  trend 
of  our  public  schools,  then  we  must  turn  to  reforms  such 
as  vouchers.  These  would  insure  that  inner-city  families 
could  afford  a  greatly  expanded  and  cheaper  private 
school  market  (as  well  as  everyone  else)  and  insure  that 
those  who  want  quality  education  can  find  it.  It  is  time 
for  an  uncritical  look  because  everyone  deserves  a  good 
education— it  is  the  foundation  of  our  freedom.  Worn- 
out  proposals  of  the  past  will  not  work  anymore. 

ponderous  thoughts 

from  page  five 

when  you  walk  up  to  the  Library.  The  lawn  of  Dupont 
would  probably  look  nicer  if  someone  would  plant  grass 
where  sidewalks  used  to  be,  but  it  makes  no  sense  to 
rip  up  the  sidewalks,  does  it,  even  if  the  lawn  would  look 

I  understand  the  folks  in  Buildings  and  Lands  probab- 
ly never  use  a  rope-swing  anymore,  so  they  more  than 
likely  saw  it  as  an  unsightly  nuisance  of  sorts,  but 
honestly,  Mr.  Reid,  we're  rather  fond  of  our  rope-swing. 
I  don't  use  it  everyday,  but  every  once  in  a  while  it  was 
fun  to  take  a  quick  ride  away  from  Sewanee.  And  I 
don't  think  many  folks  were  really  bothered  by  the  dirt. 
They  probably  figured  it  all  out  when  they  saw  the  rope, 
don't  you  think? 

Mr.  Goodman  says  the  rope's  in  the  B.C.  attic.  Do 
you  think  you  might  put  it  back  up? 
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Conditions,  Eagles  foil  Tigers 


BYDOUGMURCHIE ____ 

THE  FUNNY  THING  about  football  is  that 
the  fate  of  a  team  often  hinges  on  how  well  the 
team  performed  the  previous  week. 

After  playing  one  of  their  greatest  games  in 
recent  history,  beating  Penn  State,  42-21,  the 
Alabama  Crimson  Tide  fell  to  a  previously  med- 
iocre Tennessee  squad,  35-28.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner, the  fortunes  of  the  Sewanee  Tigers  took  an 
incredible  tumble  after  an  inspired  game  against 
Southwestern.  In  losing  to  the  truly  lowly  Bap- 
tist University  squad,  one  sees  just  how  much 
difference  one  week  can  make. 

From  all  accounts,  the  game  played  at  Bap- 
tist was  accompanied  by  some  of  the  worst  play- 
ing conditions  this  reporter  has  ever  heard  of. 
For  example,  there  is  the  touchdown  pass 
caught  by  Jim  Smith  (who  caught  seven  passes 
overall  for  the  day).  After  catching  the  pass, 
Jirn  had  no  choice  but  to  run  into  a  schoolbus 
that  was  just  outside  the  end-line.  There  are 
other  stories  of  setting  up  on  defense  with  rocks 


on  the  playing  field,  referees  constantly  arguing 
amongst  themselves,  non-existent  clipping  pen- 
alties costing  us  touchdowns,  and  so  on. 

THIS  IS  ALL  absurd;  however,  what  happen- 
ed to  the  team  that  we  beat  56-16  last  year  and 
that  lost  to  perpetual  doormat  Fisk,  12-4  two 
weeks  ago?  From  what  I  can  see,  nobody  really 
had  a  great  day,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of 
Smith,  David  Pack  and  Tim  Tenhet  (another  280 
yds.  passing).  The  defense  had  been  the  glue  of 
the  team,  and  the  big  play  wasn't  there  last 
weekend.  There  is  no  way  that  we  should  have 
lost  to  such  a  team,  yet  it  happened.  We  even 
led,  14-3,  at  one  time. 

Hopefully,  two  things  will  result  from  this 
game.  Firstly,  the  team  will  rebound  stronger, 
as  there  is  still  plenty  of  CAC  action  left. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  personally  invite 
Baptist  University  up  here  next  fall  and  show 
them  what  a  football  field  looks  like.  I  wouldn't 
be  making  excuses  for  a  Sewanee  loss  to  anyone, 
if    I   hadn't  heard  about  the  conditions  under 


which  the  game  was  played  from  every  person  I 
talked  to  after  the  game. 

Nevertheless,  the  Tigers  cannot  afford  to  take 
any  of  the  weak  teams  we  play  for  granted.  We 
beat  Fisk,  but  we  lost  to  an  even  weaker  team. 

IN  A  WEEKEND  score:  Hampde-Sydney  3, 
Washington  and  Lee,  0. 
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•  AVIATION  •  LAW 
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•  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

•  SHIPBOARD  OPERATIONS 

Applicants  should  be  no  older  than  34  years  old,  have  a  BS/BA 
degree  (summer  graduates  may  inquire),  be  able  to  pass  aptitude 
and  physical  examinations  and  qualify  for  security  clearance.  U.'S. 
citizenship  required. 

To  make  an  appointment,  call  the  Naval  Management  Programs 
Office  at:  1 -800-342-8629 . 

Or  sign  up  at  the  Career  Placement  Office  prior  to  October  22, 
1982. 

Interviews  will  be  held  by  it.  Abel  at  Bishop's  Commons. 
From  9:00  until  2:00  on  Oct.  25-27,  1982. 
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sion.  Starting  salary 
about  $17,000,  excel 
lent  benefits  package 
extensive  paid  travel 
30  days  paid  vacation 
and  rapid  promotions. 
For  more  information 
call  Navy  Leads  Iept 
at  1-800-342-8629  or 
write  :  Navy  Leads 
Tept.,  1808  West  End 
Ave.,  Nashville,  TN 
37203. 


Two  Sewanee  volley  bailers  go  up  for  what 
turned  out  to  be  an  unnecessary  block,  as  the 
ball  hit  the  net  and  fell  back.  The  Lady  Tiger 
team  won  the  Sewanee  Invitational  tourney 
over  the  weekend. 

(Photo  by  Morgan  Bomar) 
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a  sporting  glance 


IT  WOULD  BE  an  understatement  indeed  to 
say  that  the  Sewanee  football  team  has  had  an 
up-and-down  year.  Last  week  the  Tigers  wrote 
Chapter  Six  in  a  season-long  mystery  which  has 
included  more  twists  and  turns  of  plot  than 
Hercule  Poirot  could  have  ever  figured  out. 

Actually  the  21-20  loss  to  the  Eagles  in  Av- 
ondale,  Georgia,  on  a  terrible  field  and  under 
questionable  refereeing,  was  not  inconceivable. 
For  one  thing.  Baptist  played  well.  The  Eagles 
racked  up  183  yards  in  the  air  and  held  the  Tiger 
running  game  in  check.  Sewanee  missed  several 
scoring  opportunities  and  never  quite  shut  the 
door,  despite  leading  20-10  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter. 

Anyway,  this  writer  predicts  that  the  Tigers 
will  defeat  favored  Washington  and  Lee  in  Lex- 
ington, Virginia  this  Saturday.  It  has  been  that 
kind  of  year. 

THE  INTRAMURAL  football  championship 
passed  into  Independent  hands  Sunday  before 
last,  as  the  Indys  handled  the  Phi's  13-0  in  the 
title  bout. 

The  first  Indy  score  was  set  up  in  the  second 
quarter  by  a  30-yard  blocking-back  pass  from 
Stu  Bickley  to  Chris  Dearing.  Bob  Freibert  haul- 
ed   in    the    scoring   pass.       Later   in   the  same 


a  scrambling  Bickley  found  Calvin  Blount  be- 
hind the  Phi  secondary  for  an  85-yard  scoring 
play. 

Allen  Rodes  and  Paul  Robinson  picked  off 
two  passes  each  to  lead  the  Indy  defense. 

In  the  consolation  game,  the  KA's  drove  late 
in  the  fourth  quarter  to  upend  the  ATO's  7-3. 
Dan  Brown's  field  goal  early  in  the  final  stanza 
was  not  enough  to  offset  Philip  Watt's  one- 
yard  scoring  pass  to  Tim  Garrett  with  under 
a  minute  left. 

The  KA's  also  claimed  first  place  in  IM  cross- 
country, despite  Chi  Psi  Art  Hancock's  first- 
place  finish.  The  Chi  Psi's  were  second,  follow- 
ed by  the  ATO's,  the  Faculty,  and  the  Indys. 


Who  has  right-  of-  way? 


Dear  Edit 


I  was  fascinated  by  the  letter  from  the  unidentified 
driver  about  running  over  Sewanee  pedestrians  and  bi- 
kers, and  imploring  them  to  keep  out  of  his  way.  I  thor- 
oughly agree  that  bicycles  are  part  of  traffic,  and  should 
stay  with  cars  on  the  right  side  of  the  road,  but  the  story 
that  prompted  all  this  points  to  another  problem  entire- 
ly:  the  bemused  or  semi-maniacal  driver. 

It  begins  "This  summer  I  nearly  killed  someone.  I 
was  driving  home  and  began  to  make  a  right  turn  on 
red".  The  only  place  in  Sewanee  where  one  can  make  a 
right  turn  on  red  is  the  corner  by  the  Supply  Store. 
There  are  two  ways  to  do  it,  but,  other  details  in  the 
letter  make  it  reasonably  clear  that  the  route  taken  by 
the  driver  was  from  the  road  past  Gailor  into  University 
Avenue.  Presumably  he  did  stop  for  the  red  light. 

"There  was  no  traffic,  but  I  failed  to  see  the  pedes- 
trian who  was  jogging  in  front  of  my  car."  So  the  jog- 
ger was  running  along  University  Avenue  and  crossing 
the  intersection  under  the  protection  of  the  red  light. 
"Luckily  he  was  on  the  left  side  of  the  car...",  so  he 
was  crossing  from  the  Supply  Store  toward  Walsh- 
Ellett.  "I  grazed  his  leg...  I'll  never  forget  the  look  of 
terror  on  his  face. ..If  he  had  been  six  inches  to  the 
right,  he'd  be  dead..." 


Video  Games  Now  Ac: 


HAPPY  HOUR 
THURSDAY  5:00  to  8:00 
Now  open  Sundays    4:00-8:00^ 
Mon.-Sat.  11:30-  12:00 


all  day  WED.  -  25  cents  off  import  bee< 
Sandwiches,  soups,  quiche,  desserts 


IM  STANDINGS 

Independents 

Kappa  Alpha 

Alpha  Tau  Omega 

Phi  Delta  Theta 

Chi  Psi 

Faculty 

Sigma  Nu 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 


Indys    0     13    0    0 
Phi's    0       0    0    0 


Now  this  is  an  interesting  affair.  I  understand  that 
Tennessee  law  does  permit  cars  to  turn  right  at  red 
lights.  I  haven't  seen  the  actual  language  of  the  law,  but 
I  am  willing  to  make  a  small  wager  that  it  does  not  read 
"At  a  red  light,  after  coming  to  a  full  stop,  and  after 
determining  that  there  is  no  oncoming  traffic,  one  may 
run   over   all    obstructing    pedestrians  and  turn   right". 

What,  then,  are  we  to  make  of  the  point  of  the 
letter?  Does  the  writer  secretly  wish  to  be  traced  so 
that  he  can  be  relieved  of  his  license?  Or  does  he  im- 
ply that  no  pedestrian  should  ever  have  the  right  to 
cross  a  street  safely?  1  agree  that  knots  of  strollers 
sometimes  take  liberties  with  their  rights  to  a  fair  share 
of  the  pavement,  but  drivers  can  be  at  least  as  arrogant 
as  walkers.  Somewhere  here  there's  room  for  comprom- 
ise,and  it  might  begin  by  everyone's  agreeing  that  no  one 
person,  driver,  runner,  or  biker,  is  in  constant  possession 
of  the  right-of-way,  even  in  a  Sherman  tank. 


Sincerely  yours, 
Stephen  Puckette 


U.S.  ARMY  SURPLUS  STORE 

P  &  B  PAWN  &  GUN  SHOP 


HAMMER'S 

FAMOUS  BRAND 

CLOTHING  AND  FABRICS 

AT  LOW 

DISCOUNT  PRICES 

ON  THE  SQUARE-    WINCHESTER,  TN. 


Qharles  Elmore 


Announcing     the     PURPLE'S    "NAME     THE 
INTRAMURAL  FIELDS"  CONTEST: 

Cash  prizes  and  immortal  fame  are  waiting 
for  the  two  best  ideas  for  naming  the  Intra- 
mural Fields  across  the  road  from  Trezevant. 
To  this  department's  knowledge,  these  hallowed 
sites  of  athletic  glory  remain  untitled.  Honor 
the  injured  or  remember  the  great  by  sending  in 
your  entry  today,  including  name  and  address. 


VYING  FOR  national  recognition,  the  field 
hockey  team  has  run  its  record  to  7-2,  including 
an  important  win  over  Bridgewater  (Va.).  The 
losses  came  at  the  hands  of  Division  I  Appalach- 
ian State  and  Division  II  Catawba. 

The  ladies  were  ranked  18th  in  the  last  Div- 
ision III  national  poll.  Coach  Jill  Thomas  looks 
ahead  to  a  big  contest  at  Principia  October  22. 
"Principia's  got  a  lot  of  good  athletes,  and  I 
expect  them  to  be  tough,"  Thomas  said  Tues- 
day. 


QUOTATION  OF  THE  WEEK:  overheard  in 
Gailor:  "We're  the  Tennessee  of  Division  III 
football." 


Zrlowtrland 


outer 

FLORAL  AND  GIFT  NEEDS 

SERVING   THE  MOUNTAIN  DAILY 

Cowan,  Tennessee  Phone  967-7602 
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[Graduates 

BECOME  A  LAWYERS  ASSISTANT. 

•  Program  approved  by  American  Bar  Association. 

•  Day  or  Evening  classes  available. 

•  Employment  assistance. 

Representative  from 
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Tuesday,  Nov.  9,  ft 

Placement  Office 


Training's  Lawye. 
on  Tuesday,  Not, 
Placement  Office 


NE. 


1983 

D  SPRING  DAY 
Feb.  10 -May  13 


THE  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR 
PARALEGAL  TRAINING 

3376  Peachtree  Rd.,  NE 

Atlanta,  Ga.  30326 

M  404/266-1060  JB 
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lieve  in  the  right  to  choose.  What  is  ironic  is  that  in  your 
compassion,  you  forget  one  of  the  human  beings  invol- 
ved. There  are  always  TWO  lives  involved  when  the 
question  of  abortion  arises,  and  first,  necessarily,  is  the 
existing,  living  one  who  has  become  impregnated.  In 
your  letter,  you  have  already  given  that  in  cases  where 
the  mother's  life  is  endangered,  exceptions  should  be 
made.  But  otherwise,  you  insist  on  treating  a  pregnant 
woman  only  as  a  pregnant  entity,  as  a  womb  under  the 
control  of  the  State.  She  loses  her  personhood  and  the 
only  measure  of  her  life  is  whether  or  not  she  is  biologi- 
cally functioning.  Her  emotional  and  mental  state, 
potentially  unstable  at  the  least,  is  never  taken  into 
account.     I  too  am  pro-life  concerning  both  lives  invol- 

I  cannot  be  so  self-righteous  as  to  stand  up  and 
support  a  blanket  no  regardless  of  how  devastating  or 
traumatic  the  consequences  will  be.  How  do  you  justi- 
fy telling  an  11-year-old  victim  of  rape  that  she  must 


Century  II 


keep  that  fetus  that  was  implanted  by  a  stranger,  the 
memory  of  whom  repulses  her  and  makes  her  cringe,  un- 
til it  grows  into  a  child  that  she  must  deliver?  Or  an  in- 
cest victim?  And  what  about  the  40  year  old  mother  of 
6  whose  contraceptive  fell  into  the  2%  failure  margin? 
Ask  any  social  worker  in  any  city  to  give  you  the  statis- 
tics of  rape  and  incest.  They  will  overwhelm  you.  If 
you  are  going  to  select  certain  human  beings  to  be  sym- 
pathetic for,  how  can  you  deny  the  most  vulnerable? 

IF  A  SOCIETY  feels  morally  obligated  to  assure  the 
arrival  of  the  unwanted  child,  possibly  the  product  of  a 
rape,  is  that  society  not  morally  obligated  to  assure  the 
survival  of  the  child  in  the  world?  Is  it  not  obligated  to 
see  to  the  child's  physical,  psychological  and  emotional 
development?  How  can  we  be  so  inconsistent  in  our 
"morality"?  I  do  not  understand  how  this  strong  sense 
of  concern  for  the  new  life  can  be  abandoned  at  the 
moment  of  birth:  at  the  very  moment  that  true  respon- 
sibility begins.  Are  we  not  willing  to  simultaneously 
spend  time  and  energy  to  create  institutions  of  some  sort 
to  take  care  of  these  children?    The  absurdity  of  the 


whole  approach  to  the  problem  indicates  the  desperate 
need  to  shift  our  concentrations  from  creating  oppres- 
sive and  discriminating  laws  to  making  efforts  toward 
education  and  prevention  to  deter  these  awful  situations 
before  they  arise. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  by  believing  that  a  law 
prohibiting  abortion  will  stop  abortions.  Abortions 
will  continue  as  they  always  have-only  they  will  return 
to  back  alley  operations  in  dark  rooms,  and  coat-hanger 
jobs.  These  people  would  be  pushed  down  into  criminal 
status  and  made  to  pay  for  being  victims.  Victims  twice. 
The  whole  picture  is  utterly  appalling. 

I  ask  you  to  reevaluate  your  position.  Do  not  forget 
the  real  people  with  real  lives  who  must  face  these  deci- 
sions. How  do  you  contend  with  the  total  insensitivity 
toward  the  woman  or  young  female  involved?  In  your 
struggle  for  equality  of  rights,  can  you  in  good  con- 
science take  away  peoples'  rights  to  decide  about  their 
own  lives  on  the  basis  of  their  being  female?  Do  you 
honestly  believe  that  in  being  pro-choice  I  value  human 
life  any  less  than  you  do?   Please  think  about  it. 


"faculty  development/curriculum  enrichment," 
"library  acquisition,"  and  "  a  revolving  student 
loan  fund."  Greater  endowment  is  the  first  of 
four  objectives  specified. 

The  others  are:  "to  sustain  and  enhance 
academic  programs,"  "to  improve  academic  and 
living  facilities,"  including  renovation  of  dorm- 
itories, Juhan  Gymnasium,  and  other  buildings, 
as  well  as  the  expansion  of  Gailor:  and  "to 
continue  our  commitment  to  superior  secondary 
education"  through  the  support  of  the  St. 
Andrew's-Sewanee  School. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  js  "on  target",  Mr.  Gibson 
said.     The  forty  percent  of  the  goal  for  which 


the  University  has  worked  has  been  reached. 
During  Opening  Convocation  in  September, 
Vice-Chancellor  Ayres  acknowledged  his  grati- 
tude for  certain  recent  gifts  which  pushed  the 
total  amount  of  contributions  beyond  the  $20 
million  landmark. 

Gibson  said  that  the  most  intense  campaign- 
ing will  be  done  in  the  next  two  to  three  years. 
"We  are  simply  moving  to  the  second  phase,  the 
public  phase,  of  the  campaign  ...  we  have  the 
balance  of  that  $50  million  to  go." 

The  formal  kick-off  dinner  on  October  12  in 
Nashville  represented  the  public  debut  of  the 
campaign.  Invited  were  national  chairmen, 
other  campaign  chairmen,  and  committee  mem- 
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REMEMBER! 
when  you  need 
a  dinner  treat 
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CALL  AHEAD  FOR  ORDER 
AND  PARTY  ORDERS 

Under  new  management. 

JERRY'S 
MARKET 
AND  DELI 


J  UNIORS  EARN  UP  TO  $11,000 
YOUR  SENIOR  YEAR 
It  you  qualify,  you  can  earn  more  than  $900  a 
month  your  senior  year  in  the  Navy's  Nuclear 
Power     Office     Candidate    Collegiate    program. 
After  graduation  you  will  receive  a  commission 
as  an  officer  in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  get  a  $3,000 
bonus  after  completing  nuclear  training. 
CUALIFICATIONS 
•have    a    background    in    math,  chemistry   or 
physics 

-pass  a  physical  exam 
-be  a  U.S.  citizen 

EXTRA  HENEFITS 
-family  benefits 
-free  medical  and  dental  care 
-30  days  annual  vacation 
-planned  promotion  program 

-$20,000  bonus  after  4  years 
Send  a  letter  or  resume  stating  qualifications  and 
interest  to  :    Navy  Leads    Iept.,  1808    Vest  End 
Ave.,    Nashville,  TN  37203,  or  call    1-800-342- 
8629. 


from  page  twelve 
bers,  as  well  as  all  of  the  members  of  the  Boards 
of  Regents  and  Trustees. 

According  to  Gibson,  the  public  relations 
office  will  now  send  out  news  releases,  and  there 
will  be  "similar  kick-off  dinners  in  a  number  of 
strategic  cities."  At  this  point,  he  said,  "our 
local  chairmen  and  volunteers  in  those  areas  will 
be  directly  involved  as  we  carry  these  campaigns 
to  those  areas." 

"EVERY  SEWANEE  person"-alumnus,  par- 
ent, friend-"will  have  an  opportunity  before  the 
campaign  is  over  to  be  a  part  of  it,"  he  added. 
Campaign  leaders  are  working  to  get  the  Se- 
wanee community  and  surrounding  areas  invol- 
ved as  well.  There  was,  for  example,  a  local 
kick-off  dinner  in  September.  The  University 
desires  the  support  of  all  related  to  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  fund-raising  drive. 

In  a  statement  summarizing  the  University's 
needs,  Vice-Chancellor  Ayres  concludes:  "Are 
the  Century  II  Fund  goals  worth  striving  for?  I 
believe  they  are.  They  present  evidence  that  we 
are  willing  to  back,  with  hard  work  and  generous 
contributions,  our  conviction  that  a  Christian 
university  still  has  a  vital  part  to  play  in  the  life 
of  our  country,  and  that  Sewanee  is  particularly 
qualified  for  leadership  in  this  role." 
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Sewanee: 

now  and  then 


when  the  school  year  was  changed  from  a 
o-December  schedule  (with  a  long  winter  vaca- 
As  for  October  10,  we  might  speculate  on  the 
ir  successors  shall  choose  to  celebrate  the  Ses- 
il  in  2007. 


aisles  and  chancel.  The  iconography  committee  for  the 
St.  Paul  window  consisted  of  the  Rev.  Stiles  B.  Lines,  Don 
Keck  DuPree,  and  this  writer,  assisted  by  J.  Waring  Mc- 
Crady. 


BY  ELIZABETH  IM.  CHITTY 


AT  THE  CONCLUSION  of  "Founders'  Fortnight," 
the  high  point  of  the  125th  anniversary  celebration, 
there  exists  some  confusion  about  the  years,  months 
and  days  which  have  been  celebrated.  1857  was  the  year 
of  the  founding  at  Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee,  on 
July  4,  and  the  choice  of  the  name,  "The  University  of 
the  South,"  and  the  Sewanee  site  later  that  year.  1858 
is  the  date  which  appears  on  the  University's  charter, 
because  it  was  granted  by  the  legislature  on  January  6. 
1860  was  the  year  of  great  oratory  at  the  Laying  of  the 
Cornerstone,  but  it  was  not  until  1868  that  classes  ac- 
tually met.  1982  then  is  the  125th  anniversary  of  the 
University's  existence,  the  124th  year  since  the  charter 
was  granted,  the  122nd  year  since  the  first  elaborate  cer- 
emony at  Sewanee,  but  only  the  114th  year  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  University. 

Founders'  Day  observances  have  migrated  from  July 
4  to  September  18  to  October  10,  depending  upon  the 
convenience  of  the  academic  calendar  and  the  politicai 
atmosphere  of  the  times.  July  4,  chosen  as  a  most  patri- 
otic date  for  the  founding,  was  not  in  the  1870's  con- 
sidered an  appropriate  day  for  celebration  by  some  un- 
reconstructed Southerners.  Its  successor  as  the  official 
Founders'  Day,  September  18,  came  too  close  to  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term  for  proper  preparation  for  cele- 


MAJOR  GEORGE  R.  FAIRBANKS,  in  whose  mem- 
ory the  St.  Paul  window  in  All  Saints'  Chapel  was  dedi- 
cated on  October  10,  took  part  in  the  events  described 
above,  living  nearly  fifty  years  with  Sewanee  as  a  princi- 
pal concern.  At  his  death  in  1906  William  Porcher  Du- 
Bose  said:  "...of  everything.. .that  meets  our  eyes  on 
this  Mountain,  he  was,  more  than  ail  the  rest  of  us  to- 
gether, the  layer  out  and  maker  of  it."  He  was  the  Uni- 
versity's commissioner  of  buildings  and  lands,  trustee 
from  Florida  and  then  Tennessee,  -and  historiographer, 
in  which  post  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law,  the 
Rev.  James  G.  Glass. 

His  son  Charles  was  the  first  matriculant,  whose 
signature  appears  first  in  the  earliest  of  the  Matriculation 
Books  signed  by  every  Sewanee  student  since  1868.  His 
granddaughter  and  one  of  the  donors  of  the  window, 
Rainsford  Fairbanks  Glass  Dudney,  served  as  University 
registrar  for  twenty-six  years,  and  her  daughter  Sara 
Dudney  Ham  is  now  on  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
Sewanee  News  and  Sewanee  Review. 

The  scheme  of  subjects  for  the  All  Saints'  windows 
was  devised  in  1957-59  at  the  time  of  the  chapel's  com- 
pletion. When  a  window  is  donated  (eight  in  the  nave 
are  left  available),  an  icongraphy  committee  selects  the 
details  to  illustrate  that  window's  theme  and  a  descrip- 
tion is  sent  to  the  manufacturer.  Wippell  Mowbray  of 
Exeter,  England,  fabricated  the  St.  Paul  Window,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  other  windows  of  the  clerestory,  narthex, 


AMONG  THE  SCENES  chosen  by  the  c 
were  Paul's  dramatic  conversion  on  the  road  to  Damas- 
cus, his  baptism  and  call  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  na- 
tions, an  emblem  of  his  missionary  journeys,  and  his 
writing  the  Epistles.  He  is  portrayed  with  his  teacher 
Gamaliel  before  carrying  forward  his  early  Jewish  train- 
ing into  his  apostolic  ministry.  An  important  panel 
commemorates  his  successful  defense  of  the  call  to  pro- 
claim the  Gospel  to  the  non-Jewish  Gentile  world.  Ga- 
lations  3:28  is  illustrated  by  a  scene  showing  "There  is 
neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free, 
there  is  neither  male  nor  female:  for  ye  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus," 

In  the  upper  lancets  of  the  window  appear  the  tradi- 
tional Spiritus  Gladius  symbol  of  St.  Paul,  an  upraised 
sword  on  an  open  Bible,  and  heraldic  symbols  of  his 
friends  Barnabusand  Timothy. 

IN  THE  WINDOW  is  a  depiction  of  the  tower  of 
Otey  Memorial  Church  which  serves  the  Sewanee  parish 
of  St.  Paul's-on-the-Mountain,  and  at  the  base  of  the  cen- 
tral panel  is  a  rendition  of  Rebel's  Rest,  the  Sewanee 
home  of  the  Fairbanks  family. 

The  traditional  Founders'  Day  lesson  from  Ecclesias- 
ticus  says  that  "our  forefathers. ..were  men  of  loyalty, 
whose  good  deeds  have  never  been  forgotten,"  The 
handsome  window  in  All  Saints'  Chapel  will  help  insure 
the  remembrance  of  George  Rainsford  Fairbanks  and  his 
good  deeds  for  the  University  of  the  South. 


VILLAGE  WINE  §  SPIRITS  SHOPPE 

LIQUOR 
STORE 

AT  THE  SMOKEHOUSE  IN  MONTEA6LE 


Spedcd  Order  At  No  Extra  Charge 

Call  Collect  For  Case  Prices 

And  Party  Orders  924-2288 


TAKE  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY 
FOR  A  REAL  TREAT- 


,._10    p.m.      TIL   11    p.m.    FRI.   &  SAT. 
Come      see     our     expanded     selection     of      Germa 
French,    and    California    wines.       Also    in,-  hard 
find  Greek,  Italian,  and  Japanese  selections. 

Watch  Sewanee  Siren  for  weekly  specials. 
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specials 


Monteagle.  TN.     Phone  615-9^-2268 

CONVENTION  CENTER  AND  LODGE  NOW  OPEN 

LODGE  RESERVATIONS  (615)  924-2091 

Seating  Capacities  (Banquet-style -420  people,  Auditorium-560) 
Facilities  now  available  for  fraternity,  sorority,  and  club  functions. 
Call  James  David  Oliver  for  details.  Come  see  our  new.y  opened  lodge. 
Rustic  decor/equipped  with  mooern  conveniences  such  as:  color  TV.  electric  l 
heat,  carpeting,  spacious  rooms.  &  country  ham-shaped  swimming 
pool.  Very  competitive  rates.  Come  down  and  look  at  one 
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Party  Weekend 
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For,  should  it  swing  even  farther  to  the  side 
of  the  community,  more  tightenings  of  social 
policy  would  seem  to  be  in  order. 

Is  it  far-fetched  to  imagine  that  there  is  at 
least  one  person  in  this  community  who  con- 
siders the  showiness  of  a  Party  Weekend  an 
abomination? 

AS  HAS  BEEN  said  before,  there  are  no 
new  rules  at  Sewanee  this  year  —  but  the  ones 
that  we  have  are  being  enforced  with  perhaps  a 
little  more  vigor. 

That  SA  meeting  last  week  brought  up  some 
interesting  questions  —  and  some  that  seemed  to 
be  merely  the  result  of  misunderstanding.  Some 
of  the  discussion  basically  revolved  around  one 
point:  is  it  valid  to  complain  about  University 
enforcement  of  the  state  of  Tennessee's  laws? 
For  that  is  what  the  police  are  doing  when  they 
dump  out  your  beer  on  the  sidewalk. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  conflict  is  not  really 
a  question  of  whether  or  not  it  is  right  to  dis- 
play alcohol  in  public,  but  of  whether  we  as 
college  students  have  a  right  to  do  as  we  please 
which  comes  above  the  public's  sentiments 
(after  all,  those  sentiments  are  what  laws  are 
supposed  to  represent). 

Those  questions  may  be  good  for  a  little 
Party-Weekend  rumination  —  but  here  is  a 
bit  of  practical  advice: 


Warming  up  for 
Party  Weekend? 
James  Benfield  and 
Ron  Menna  (right) 
had  fun  at  a 
party  last  week- 
end. 
(Photo  by  John 
Ellis) 


ONE:   Don't  drive  while  you  are  drunk. 

Aside  from  the  concern  for  other  lives 
you  may  not  feel  and  may  be  tired  of  hearing 
about,  you  are  quite  likely  to  get  arrested. 

There  is  a  long  tradition  of  Sewanee  foik 
being  arrested  on  the  main  drag  in  Monteagle 
—  don't  be  fooled.  The  Monteagle  cops  know 
just  exactly  when  Party  Weekend  is.  They 
want  to  have  a  little  fun  themselves,  maybe. 
And  ,  as  reported  in  the  Purple  several  weeks 
^qo,  there  will  probably  be  roadblocks. 


TWO:   Don't  carry  beer  cans  down  the  street. 

They'll  probably  get  poured  out,  unless  you 
hightail  it  into  the  woods  pretty  fast. 


THREE:     Don't  sit  on  the  curb  and  yell  ob- 
scenities at  policemen. 

A  person  I  know  did  that  last  year  and 
received  a  night  in  the  Franklin  County  Jail 
down  in  Winchester.  It  wasn't  free,  either. 
He  ended  up  $65  poorer. 


Huge  fund  drive  kicked  off 


BY  JEANIE  RANDOLPH 

OCTOBER  12  was  a  landmark  date  for 
Sewanee,  signifying  the  completion  of  the  first 
phase  of  the  Century  II  Fund  Campaign.  A 
kick-off  dinner  last  week  in  Nashville,  to  which 
leading  supporters  of  the  campaign  were  invited, 
represented  the  culmination  of  many  months  of 
quiet  yet  diligent  preparation.  The  dinner  was 
held  for  the  purpose  of  publicly  announcing 
the  University's  goal  to  raise  $50  million  in  this 
decade. 

The  first  phase  of  the  Century  II  Fund  Cam- 
paign was  a  planning  period,  which  has  been 
going  on  for  about  two  years.  The  Campaign 
Headquarters  is  an  arm  of  the  Development 
Office,  which  carries  on  fund  raising  year  after 
year.  The  manager  of  the  Campaign  Office  is 
Edward  Gibson.  The  University  contracted 
with  a  professional  "educational  fund-raising 
firm"  to  work  with  the  office  on  the  campaign. 

According  to  Gibson,  this  firm  periodically 
provides  its  expertise  "on  a  visiting  basis,"  but 
the  actual  work  is  done  by  the  University  staff. 
Once  the  office  was  established,  fund-raising 
began,  with  Vice-Chancellor  Robert  Ayres 
leading  the  way.  A  major  part  of  the  planning 
period  was  the  compilation  of  a  list  of  needs  to 
show  to  prospective  donors  that  the  University 
has  done  planning  and  has  genuine  need.  Any 
university,  Gibson  said,  has  to  draw  on  closely 
related  people,  and  thus  looks  especially  to 
its  alumni. 


A  VITAL  PART  of  the  process  is  "identi- 
fying those  persons  who  would  be  capable  of 
making  gifts  at  .  .  .  higher  levels,"  in  addition 
to  the  identification  of  other  individuals  who 
would  be  chairmen  and  volunteers  in  the 
campaign.  It  was  a  process  of  systematically 
accumulating  names  and  learning  who  the 
influential  alumni  are.  Sewanee  had  to  learn, 
said  Gibson,  "whom  we  could  count  on."  Over 
the  past  year,  then,  the  campaign  has  been  con- 
ducted seeking  people  who  could  contribute 
large  amounts,  with  Ayres  usually  speaking  to 
them  himself. 

In  the  first  phase,  according  to  Mr.  Gibson, 
the  office  followed  the  fundamental  of  fund- 
raising:  working  to  have  "significant  gifts  in 
hand"  before  the  campaign,  its  progress,  and 
its  activities  were  announced  publicly.  The 
fund-raising  firm  advised  that  the  university 
obtain  forty  percent  of  the  $50  million  in 
this  stage. 

In  addition  to  raising  this  initial  amount  of 
money,  the  past  two  years  have  been  spent  in 
creating  an  active  volunteer  organization  which 
said  Gibson,  "is  vital  to  our  success."  He  ex- 
plained that  the  committee,  which  is  led  by 
Vice-Chancellor  Ayres,  is  a  body  of  leadership 
which  extends  down  to  the  regional  level.  The 
General  Chairman  of  the  campaign  is  Allan  C. 
King,  and  the  Co-Chairman  is  the  Right  Rever- 
end John  M.  Allin,  the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  Many 
volunteers   across   the   country    "already   have 


been  instrumental"  in  gaining  gifts  for  the 
University.  There  are  several  categories  of  gifts, 
the  upper  level  being  "Pattern  Gifts,"  which 
are  gifts  of  $100,000  or  more.  This  was  the 
level  of  concentration  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
campaign.  Several  million-dollar  gifts  are 
needed. 

There  is  a  committee  formed  to  work  with- 
in each  of  the  largest  categories  of  giving,  the 
Pattern  Gifts  and  Leadership  Gifts,  which  range 
from  $25,000  to  $100,000.  Said  Gibson:  "As 
we  move  to  .this  next  phase,  into  the  regions, 
the  concentration  will  still  be  on  the  larger 
gifts.  Nevertheless,  the  University's  ideals  for 
donations  also  include  a  large  number  of  smaller 
gifts. 

GIBSON  STATED  that  the  success  of  the 
campaign  is  essential  "to  undergird  the  financial 
structure  of  this  University  .  .  .  and  by  so  doing 
to  assure  its  future,"  as  well  as  to  sustain  and  to 
strengthen  the  excellence  of  education  at  the 
University  of  the  South.  Of  the  $50  million, 
more  than  $25  million  would  be  put  into  en- 
dowment, especially  endowed  faculty  chairs  and 
scholarships. 

Gibson  said  that  student  financial  aid  is  also 
a  major  concern  which  "became  an  even  more 
critical  point  last  year  due  to  the  lessening  of 
funds  from  the  government  directed  to 
students."  Other  areas  for  which  endowment  is 
desired,  as  outlined  in  the  Century  II  Fund 
booklet  which  states  campaign  goals,  are  for 
see  Century  II,  page  ten 
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Efforts  to  revive  ROTC  again  stall, 
now  appear  'dead  in  the  water' 


BY  TRIPPE  CHEEK 

Purple  Editor 


EFFORTS  WHICH  began  over  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  to  bring  some  sort  of  ROTC  program 
back  to  the  Sewanee  campus  appear  to  be  dead, 
or  at  least  dormant,  as  of  today. 

The  interest  of  the  Administration  in  the 
revival  of  a  similar  program  to  the  one  which 
was  here  until  about  a  decade  ago  was,  it  seems, 
met  by  opposition  from  various  alumni  and 
within  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

HAD  IT  COME  to  fruition,  the  plan,  which 
is  periodically  brought  up  for  more  discussion, 
according  to  Provost  Arthur  Schaefer,  would 
probably  have  meant  any  group  of  Sewanee 
students  who  signed  up  for  the  ROTC  program 
would  have  become  affiliated  with  the  Army, 
rather  than  the  Navy  (which  has  a  program  at 
Vanderbilt),  or  with  the  Air  Force,  which  was 
the  parent  of  the  training  program  here  several 
years  ago. 

Since  it  is  felt  to  be  unlikely  by  those  who 
have  studied  the  matter  that  a  large  number  of 
Sewanee  students  would  sign  up  for  the  ROTC 
program,  it  was  expected  that  any  connection 
with  the  Army  we  might  have  would  come  as 
a  "satellite"  or  "rump"  unit,  under  the  super- 
vision and  training  of  a  regular  unit  from  some 
other  college.  That  other  college  would  prob- 
ably have  been  the  University  of  Tennessee  at 
Chattanooga  or  Middle  Tennessee  State  in  Mur- 
freesboro. 

Dean  of  Men  J.  Douglas  Seiters  said  he  con- 
tacted the  UTC  unit  in  the  spring  of  1981  about 
the  possibility  of  a  Sewanee  satellite. 

"They  were  very  cooperative  and  seemed 
interested,"  he  said.  "They  came  up  here 
to  talk  to  people." 

But  the  decision  to  discontinue  any  strong 
attempts  to  bring  ROTC  to  Sewanee  was  made 
not  many  months  after  the  UTC  visits  to  the 
Mountain. 

see  ROTC,  page  16 
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Blood  drive  visits  Mountain  next  week 


BY  GINGER  BOWLING 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  the  1982  Bloodmo- 
bile  Drive  in  Sewanee  are  underway  as  the  com- 
munity and  University  join  forces  for  this  annual 
service. 

The  Sewanee  Chapter  of  Red  Cross,  with  Dr. 
Gilbert  Gilchrist  as  the  chairman  of  the  Blood- 
mobile  Drive,  is  organizing  the  Drive  to  raise  250 
units  of  blood  for  the  Blood  Distribution  Center 
in  Nashville.  Helping  at  the  Bloodmobile  Drive 
will  be  the  EMTs,  theWIDC,  and  the  local  chap- 
ter of  the  Blue  Key  National  Service  Society. 
Gilchrist  states  that  the  Drive  "depends  heavily 
on  our  student  aid,  both  as  volunteer  workers 
and  blood  donors." 

Although  the  goal  is  250  units,  the  Sewanee 
Chapter  of  Red  Cross  has  usually  exceeded  this 
quota.  In  1978  they  received  341  units,  which 
remains  as  their  highest  mark. 

THERE  ARE  SEVERAL  qualifications  in- 
volved in  being  a  blood  doner.  The  donor  must 
be  17  or  older,  1 10  pounds,  and  have  no  history 


of  hepatitis.  There  are  also  waiting  periods  after 
immunization,  surgery  (3  months),  mononucleo- 
sis (6  months),  previous  donation  (8  weeks), 
transfusion  (6  months),  and  after  antibiotics 
taken  for  illness  (2  weeks).  There  is  no  waiting 
after  ear  piercing. 

Donors  must  stop  taking  tetracycline  48 
hours  before  giving  blood.  No  donated  blood  is 
ever  wasted  since  it  can  be  turned  into  plasma 
and  used  in  that  manner.  All  blood  types  are 
always  needed  and  a  donor  need  not  know  his 
blood  type  before  donating. 

JUST  AS  THERE  are  qualifications  there  are 
many  personal  and  community-oriented  benefits 
in  being  a  blood  donor. 

The  Blood  Distribution  Center  in  Nashville 
supplies  all  hospitals  in  its  area  (including  Emer- 
ald-Hodgson on  the  basis  of  need.  Emerald- 
Hodgson  Hospital  in  Sewanee  serves  neighboring 
areas  that  do  not  have  blood  coverage,  such"  as 
Grundy  County. 

According  to  Gilchrist,  as  a  result  of  the  local 
chapter   successfully    meeting    its  quota   every 


year,  it  is  possible  for  anyone  who  has  been  a 
blood  donor  in  the  preceeding  year  to  have  units 
transferred  to  any  participating  hospital  for  a  re- 
lation's use.  No  charge  will  be  made  for  the 
blood,  which  is  a  real  benefit  considering  the 
fact  that  private  blood  banks  can  charge  over 
$100  per  unit  for  blood  that  is  used. 
Another  incentive  to  become  a  blood  donor 
is  the  monetary  prize  offered  by  the  Sewanee 
chapter.  Every  year  the  women's  dormitory  and 
the  men's  fraternity  chapter  with  the  highest 
percentage  of  participation  are  each  awarded 
$40.  Gilchrist  stresses  that  "only  those  actually 
able  to  give  are  counted."  Last  year  Phillips 
Dormitory  and  Lambdi  Chi  Alpha  Fraternity 
were  awarded  for  their  high  percentage  of  blood 
donors.  The  Sewanee  chapter  itself  wins  at 
least  one  award  a  year  from  the  Red  Cross  for 
the  Bloodmobile  Drive. 

THE  BLOODMOBILE  DRIVE  will  be  on 
Wednesday,  Nov.  10  from  noon  until  5:30  pm  in 
Lower  Cravens.  Doughnuts  and  various  bever- 
ages will  be  served  to  participating  blood  donors. 


Pharmacy  moves  'across  the  tracks' 


BY  ELLEN  F.  MAGBEE 

THAT  OBSCURE  little  building  located  in 
downtown  Sewanee,  across  the  railroad  tracks 
and  next  to  the  Sewanee  Market,  is  now  becom- 
ing known  to  the  community  and  students. 

The  building,  once  a  familiar  spot  for  local 
fishermen  when  known  as  the  Bait  Shop,  is  the 
new  Sewanee  pharmacy.  After  years  of  being 
an  auxiliary  service  of  the  University,  Frank 
Brown,  the  pharmacist,  bought  the  stock  of  the 
University  Pharmacy  and  formed  the  Sewanee 
Dnjg  Company. 

After  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital  was  taken 
over  by  Erlanger  Health  Services,  Inc.,  in  Dec- 
ember 1981,  Erlanger  joined  the  State  Pharmacy 
Board  (SPB)  and  the  Joint  Commission  of 
Accreditation  of  Hospitals  (JCAH)  in  proposing 
changes  for  the  pharmacy.  The  University 
pharmacy  was  originally  moved  to  the  hospital 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  hospital  and  the  com- 
munity. 

THE  LIMITED  space  of  the  facility  and 
the  demanding  work  load  prompted  the  SPB 
and  the  JCAH  to  recommend  that  the  hospital 
hire  a  unit  dose,  hospital  pharmacist  to  improve 
the  service  and  working  conditions  of  the  phar- 
macy. The  University  and  the  hospital  con- 
tinued to  use  the  University  Pharmacy  for  both 
the  hospital  and  the  community  until  Erlanger 
bought  the  hospital.  The  purchase  agreement 
mandated  that  Erlanger  buy  the  pharmacy  with 
the  hospital. 

Because  the  retail  business  of  the  pharmacy 
did  not  suit  the  needs  or  interests  of  Erlanger, 
they  agreed  to  sell  the  remaining  stock  to 
Brown. 

The  new  Sewanee  Drug  Company  reflects 
the  enthusiasm  of  its  owner.  Brown  seems  to 
have  carefully  planned  the  new  store  with  con- 


sideration for  the  needs  and  preferences  of  the 
community  and  students.  His  objective  is  to 
break  down  the  glass  wall  between  the  customer 
and  the  pharmacist. 

The  store  has  a  warm,  friendly,  traditional 
atmosphere  tha:  is  seldom  seen  in  modern  drug 
stores.  Brown  has  personally  built  the  display 
shelves  and  counters  and  plans  to  paint  them 
during  the  summer.  The  store  is  designed  to  be 
comfortable  for  his  customers  to  enjoy  shopping 
and  engage  in  conversation.  He  plans  to  have 
beverages  and  free  popcorn  on  hand  for  every- 
one. He  also  plans  to  have  rocking  chairs  on  the 
porch  by  this  summer. 

IN  RESPONSE  to  the  apothecary  needs  of 
the  community,  Brown  is  expanding  his  stock  to 
include  more  traditional  drug-store  products 
such  as  sun  glasses,  suntan  oil,  more  lotions,  and 
so  on.     He  is  willing  to  special-order  products 


that  he  doesn't  normally  carry  in  stock  at  the 
suggestion  of  customers,  and  he  can  have  them 
within  36  hours.  He  does  carry  generic  drugs, 
which  are  often  cheaper  than  name  brand  drugs. 
A  further  extension  of  his  commitment  to  serve 
the  community  is  an  emergency  phone  number 
(5-0212)  where  he  can  be  reached  to  fill  pre- 
scriptions written  after  regular  store  hours. 

In  addition,  the  Sewanee  Drug  Co.  is  open- 
ing charge  accounts  for  students  and  community 
members.  Brown  has  drafted  a  charge  account 
agreement  that  is  independent  of  the  University 
charge  account  service. 

Unlike  the  University  service,  the  account 
holder  does  not  have  a  minimum  amount  of 
purchase.  Each  account  is  billed  on  the  first  of 
each  month  through  the  mail  and  the  balance  is 
due  on  the  15th  of  the  month.  This  is  particul- 
arly convenient  for  students  who  wish  to  send 
their  pharmaceutical  bills  to  their  parents. 


Coming  events  .  .  . 

NOTED  AMERICAN  historian  Henry  Steele 
Commager  speaks  on  "The  Development  of 
American  Higher  Education  and  its  Current 
Crisis"  at  8  p.m.  in  Convocation  Hall  Thursday, 
Nov.  4. 

Commager,  with  Samuel  E.  Morrison,  wrote 
what  has  been  called  the  most  authoritative  his- 
tory of  the  U.S.,  "The  growth  of  the  American 
Republic." 

He  is  a  historian,  not  only  of  politics,  but 
also  of  ideas  and  has  written  about  the  18th  cen- 
tury enlightenment  and  its  influence  on  life  in 
America.  He  had  a  long  teaching  career  at 
Columbia  University  and  is  professor  of  history 
at  Amherst  College. 


SUZI  GABLIK,  artist  and  art  critic,  speaks  on 
"Julian  Schnabel  Paints  a  Portrait  of  God"  at 
8  p.m.  in  Convocation  Hall  Tuesday,  Nov.  9. 

A  native  of  New  York  City  and  graduate  of 
Hunter  College,  Gablik  is  teaching  this  semester 
at  Sewanee.  She  will  discuss  works  of  Schnabel, 
a  contmporary  painter  whose  subjects  are  relic/ 
ious  and  moral  ideas. 

Gablik  has  exhibited  in  New  York,  Washing- 
ton, Florida  and  London.  She  has  lectured 
throughout  the  United  States  and  England  and 
traveled  with  the  U.  S.  International  Communi- 
cations Agency  lecture  tours  to  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope. Gablik  also  lectured  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  Author  of  three  books  and  numerous 
articles,  she  has  been  the  London  correspondent 
for  Art  in  America  magazine  since  1975. 
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'Servant  of  Two 
Masters1  light, 
yet  entertaining 


BY  MARTHA  C.  SMITH 


LIGHTS!  Action!  The  production  of  The 
Servant  Of  Two  Masters  will  be  performed  soon 
by  some  very  good  actors  and  actresses.  Every- 
one in  this  play  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
ence so  it  is  being  performed  by  people  who 
know  what  they  are  doing. 

Thomas  Lakeman  is  very  pleased  with  his 
character  Truffaldino.  He  finds  "limitless  op- 
portunity" in  role;  he  particularly  enjoys  how 
Truffaldino's  personality  and  attitude,  Lakeman 
says  "Truffaldino  thinks  he's  brighter  than  he 
really  is."  Truffaldino  usually  "causes  the  ac- 
tion in  the  play  unbeknownst  to  himself,"  says 
Director  Peter  Smith.  In  this  role  Lakeman 
says  that  he  mainly  wants  the  audience  to  feel 
affection  for  Truffaldino. 

According  to  Gil  Gilchrist,  Pantalone  is  the 
"pompous  father"  of  Clarice  who  is  "not  quite 
senile"  but  is  "inherently  ludicrous."  "He 
means  to  do  the  right  thing,"  says  Gilchrist, 
"He's  not  unkind,  but  he  never  realizes  that  he 
looks  ridiculous."  One  of  the  maior  things  that 
Gilchrist  likes  about  his  role  as  Pantalone  is  that 
"he  is  derived  directly  from  the  old  Italian  com- 
edies." Gilchrist  says  that  Pantalone  is  generally 
"a  very  frustrated  man." 

ADAM  LEWIS  plays  Dr.  Lombardo,  who  is, 
according  to  Lewis,  "an  overeducated  idiot." 
The  demanding  and  conceited  personality  of  Dr. 
Lombardo  enables  him  to  "talk  Pantalone 
down."  Lewis  sees  a  great  deal  of  potential  in 
this  role. 

Sharon  Walters  says  that  she  wants  to  use 
"surprise  and  desperation"  in  playing  Beatrice. 
She  feels  that  Beatrice  should  be  played  "dra- 
matically." Because  of  Beatrice's  disguise,  her 
role  is  "like  a  play  within  a  play."  Walters  also 
seeks  to  have  Beatrice  "play  off  of"  several  of 
the  characters. 

Beatrice  must  try  to  become  friends  with 
Pantalone  because  he  controls  her  fortune.  She 
is  wary  of  Brighella  who  knows  her  true  identi- 
ty. Beatrice's  reactions  to  the  many  situations 
presented  in  the  play  are  well  worth  watching. 
Walter's  facial  expressions  alone  add  so  much  to 
the  personality  of  Beatrice. 

DIRECTOR  PETER  Smith  is  enthusiastically 
commended  by  the  cast.  The  players  were  unan- 
imous in  saying  that  he  is  a  professional,  experi- 
enced director.  One  example  of  his  ability  that 
several  people  mention  is  how  he  can  quickly 
pinpoint  any  problems  and  explain  them  con- 
cisely. Lakeman  says  he's  delighted  by  Smith's 
imagination  in  interpreting  the  play. 

Gilchrist  also  speaks  highly  of  him:  "The 
play  is  most  difficult  to  direct,  but  he  knows 
what  he  wants."  Walters  and  Lewis  also  praise 
Smith,  the  newly  selected  chairman  of  the  the- 
atre program.  Before  coming  to  Sewanee,  he 
was  director  of  the  Warehouse  Theatre  in  South 
Carolina.  He  was  asked  to  come  here  after  a 
year-and-a-half  search,  involving  more  than  300 
applicants,  by  Sewanee. 


Many  Sewanee 

students  and  slumni 

must  have  found 

their  favorite 

"scenic"  night  spot 

less  than  romantic 

this  past  weekend, 

as  renovation  of  the 

cross  continues. 

(Photo  by  John 

Ellis) 


BC  Program  Board  learning  its  place 
in  Sewanee's  social-life  patterns 


BY  JEANIE  RANDOLPH 


IF  YOU  EXERCISE  the  Jane  Fonda  way, 
gathered  at  the  Street  Dance  during  Freshman 
orientation,  participated  in  the  Ultimate  Frisbee 
tournament,  or  attended  any  of  the  outdoor 
movies  this  past  month,  you  are  acquainted,  per- 
haps unknowingly,  with  the  new  Bishop's  Com- 
mon Program  Board.  The  Board,  which  was 
actually  formed  last  May,  began  its  first  year  of 
operation  this  semester.  It  is  made  up  of  about 
ten  students  and  advised  by  Doug  Cameron,  dir- 

Returning  to  the  plot  of  the  play:  it  is  very 
funny,  but  as  Gilchrist  says,  "Don't  come  ex 
pecting  words  of  wisdom."  "The  play  has  sev- 
eral comic  devices  and  techniques  of  the  com 
media  dell  arte,  the  improvished  Italian  theatri 
cal  form  of  the  seventh  century,"  says  Smith. 
He  says  that  other  than  that  it  ahas  no  true  liter- 
ary value.   It's  a  play  to  be  enjoyed. 


ector  of  the  Bishop's  Common.  Cameron  em- 
phasizes that  its  membership  is  presently  open 
to  anyone  who  is  interested  in  joining. 

The  B.C.  Program  Board  has  as  its  goal  the 
provision  of  alternative  social  activities.  Cam- 
eron said  that  this  is  emphasized  because  of  the 
lack  of  variation  in  the  theme  of  fraternity  par- 
ties, which  might  include  punch  or  a  keg,  and  a 
band,  and  "in  general,  that's  all  we  have."  There 
was  some  concern  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
faculty  and  students  that  "social  life  just  had 
one  sort  of  strain  to  it,"  and  there  was  a  "need 
for  variation,"  without  "making  alcohol  the 
focus." 

In  its  first  month  of  active  existence,  the  B.C. 
Program  Board  has  been  fairly  successful.  Some 
events  such  as  the  Freshman  Dance  and  the  Pep 
Rally  received  mixed  reviews  due  to  a  lack  of 
participation  from  the  student  body,  but  Camer- 
on says  every  event  is  evaluated  and  suggestions 
are  made  on  how  to  make  it  more  successful 
see  BC,  page  sixteen 
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IT  WAS  a  cold  whisper  of  winter  that  opened  mv 
mind  to  the  harsh  realities  of  life  in  a  technoloqical  age. 
Neither  benign  nor  malevolent,  this  whisper  of  winter 
and  reflection  of  history  taunted  me.  It  brushed  bv  mv 
face,  leaving  no  clue  of  the  future  and  no  scar  of  the 
past.  And,  as  I  strolled  into  Gailor  on  the  eve  of  the 
Halloween  banquet  and  allowed  mv  mind  to  wander  into 
the  oblivion  of  thought  in  relation  to  the  history  of  man- 
kind, I  tried  to  find  any  evidence  in  present  trends  and 
fads  that  even  faintly  suggested  that  history  repeats  it- 
self. If  history  could  repeat  itself,  I  wondered  how 
would  it  do  so  in  our  present  society.  It  seemed  outrag- 
eous that  the  lifestyle  or  actions  of  the  Homeric  age 
could  find  a  place  in  the  present  scheme  of  our  time. 
When  and  from  what  period  would  history  find  it  most 
opportune  to  repeat  itself,  I  asked  myself  in  a  state  of 
qlazed  bewilderment.  Then,  as  if  the  mother  of  know- 
ledge had  removed  all  the  barriers  of  darkness  that  have 
kept  me  in  ignorance,  I  saw  an  insignificant  clue,  that 
approached  the  answers  to  my  questions.  Looking 
straightforward  and  grabbing  my  silver,  I  saw  Dixie 
with  his  arms  stretched  out,  looking  like  something  more 
than  a  man,  as  he  stood  between  the  food  counters  with 
workers  poised  on  each  side  of  him. 

Masked  in  devilish  disguises  and  coverlets  of  impurity 
(for  that  Halloween  supper),  the  disciples  of  Dixie- 
closely  associated  with  the  clowns  for  Christ  because  it 
is  in  their  glib  costumes  that  their  prophetic  and  soterio- 
logical  functions  are  realized-gracefully  move  like 
winged  angels  to  meet  not  only  the  physical  but  meta- 
physical needs  of  the  student  body.  Greeted  at  the  en- 
trance by  what  must  only  be  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and 
goddess  of  love,  one  senses  an  atmosphere  that  truly 
represents  paradise.  The  milieu  is  one  of  peacefulness. 
It  serves  to  protect  a  visitor  from  the  vertigo  caused  by 
the  byproducts  of  life  in  a  nefarious  (wicked)  and 
technological  age.  Simplistic,  detached,  and  self- 
righteous,  Gailor  is  as  important  to  the  maintenance  of 
order  for  a  student  at  Sewanee  as  Catholicism  was  for 
the  working  class  of  the  dark  ages. 

DRAWN  TOWARDS  this  emotional  center  of  the 
world,  a  student  cannot  help  express  a  genuine  sigh  of 
relief  as  the  pangs  from  the  jaws  of  chaos,  caused  by  the 
vagaries  and  injustices  of  a  modern  society,  are  immed- 
iately removed  from  his  side.  This  is  a  clear  and  une- 
quivocable  fact.  Taken  by  the  elbow  and  ushered 
through  the  fourteen  some-odd  stations,  a  student  is 
relieved  of  all  of  his  anxieties  and  tensions.  A  student  is 
nourished  by  the  staff  of  life  that  these  god-sends 
provide.  A  student  breaks  bread  with  the  apostles.  And 
soon,  so  very  soon,  the  security  that  this 
vides  will  be  juggled  as  talks  for  renewing  their 
is  discussed. 

Temporarily  jeopardizing  the  intellectual,  emotional, 
and  athletic  stability  of  each  student  at  this  school  and 
those  surrounding  it,  this  contract  discussion--and  in 
essence,  evaluation  of  Dixie's  ministerial  role-will  inev- 
itably lead  to  the  most  significant  event  in  a  1950-year 
Christian  tradition  and  one  billion-year  history  of  the 
wohd.  Standing  alone  in  front  of  a  tribunal  of  law- 
makers, Dixie  will  be  forced  to  account  for  his  wrongs, 
his  blasphemies,  and  his  food.  And  out  in  the  court- 
yard, the  throngs  of  people  that  once  supported  him 
will  turn  on  him  like  crazed  animals.  "Crucify  him, 
crucify  him,  crucify  him,"  comes  the  cry  from  the  cor- 
ner of  the  courtyard.  And  soon  the  cry  will  spread  like 
wild  fire,  and  the  whole  campus  will  tremble  as  the 
booming  demand  shakes  the  campus.  For  three  days 
these  cries  will  continue,  ripping  the  air  with  such  a 
forceful  echo  that  all  man-made  structures  will  crumble 
into  fine  particles  of  dust,  save  the  kitchen  and  dining 
hall  of  Gailor, 

see  Bonovich,  page  seven 
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By  Fritz  Bauerscmidt 


THE  CONCERN  expressed  by  some  people  this  year 
over  alcohol  and  its  abuse  on  the  Sewanee  campus  is  not 
solely  a  local  phenomenon. 

The  campus  newspaper  at  Williams  College  in  Massa- 
chusetts ran  a  front-page  article  last  week  dealing  with 
the  problem  there.  The  deans  of  students  at  that  school 
seem  to  think  so-called  "problem  drinking"  is  on  the 

That  may  be  true  here,  and  it  may  not.  But  one 
thing  that  has  always  seemed  strange  to  me,  and  that 
will,  I  think,  have  to  be  resolved  before  we  come  to  any 
recognition  of  Sewanee's  policy  toward  alcohol,  is  the 
apparent  duplicity  in  the  school's  attitude. 

IT  SEEMS  TO  me  a  paradox  that  a  school  would 
start  cracking  down  on  various  forms  of  drink  -  the 
prejudices  against  grain  and  tequila,  while  undoubtedly 
safe  and  sane,  are  part  of  this  too  -  while  a  number  of 
clubs  exist  solely  for  the  purpose  of  the  consumption 
of  alcohol. 


l  mppe  Vxlneek 

How  can  you  have  both? 

Of  course,  I'm  no  Sewanee  oldtimer,  but  either  the 
people  who  used  to  go  here  brag  a  lot  or  there  has  al- 
ways been  a  lot  of  drinking  on  campus.  Talk  about 
changing  a  time-honored  tradition  ...  it  might  just 
take  one  heck  of  a  lot  of  effort  and  money  to  change 
a  social  system  based  on  inebriation  to  any  other  form 
of  motivation. 

With  the  near-arguments  at  times  about  reinstating 
the  old  Sunday-night  faculty  visits,  the  line  of  reasoning 
by  those  opposed  to  them  is  usually:  that  was  when 
there  was  nothing  to  do  up  here.  Presumably,  that  was 
why  drinking  was  such  a  big  thing,  too. 

I  guess  alcohol  just  has  more  of  an  enduring  person- 
ality than  tea  and  chit-chat. 

NOT  THAT  I'M  opposed  to  starting  up  the  vis- 
itations again,  you  understand.  I  just  think  I  am  real- 
izing that  it  is  mainly  the  students  who  believe  in  the 
keeping  up  of  tradition. 
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on  the  fritz 


politics  and  the  church:  1 


Robert  O: 


POLITICAL  DISCONTENT  is  growing  across  our 
great  nation,  not  in  town  halls  or  state  legislatures,  but 
within  the  hallowed  halls  of  Christianity.  Pulpits  ring 
with  popular  slogans  and  congregations  pray  on  the 
planks  of  party  platforms.  In  many  areas,  factions  have 
formed  within  congregations  around  political  issues, 
ministers  have  been  dismissed  for  expressing  unpopular 
political  views  in  the  pulpit,  and  clergymen  have  been 
excoriated  in  the  local  media  for  their  part  in  local  pro- 
tests or  demonstrations.  In  this  decade,  Christianity  will 
face  the  most  sustained  assault  on  its  integrity  in  cent- 
uries, and  the  outcome  will  determine  the  future  mission 
of  the  Church  in  the  world. 

The  story  of  the  Moral  Majority  and  its  emergence  in 
the  late  1970's  is  well  known.  We  were  told  that  ERA 
was  outlawed  by  the  Old  Testament  and  that  all  good 
Christians  shoulc  vote  for  conservative  Republicans.  The 
pulpit  at  the  Thomas  Road  Baptist  Church  boomed  with 
the  great  news  that  the  justification  for  the  MX  missile 
could  be  found  in  the  gospels  if  one  studied  them  hard 
enough.  All  members  of  society,  it  was  argued,  were  to 
bow  before  the  enforced  morality  of  the  Church.  But 
these  people,  whatever  laudable  conclusions  they  might 
have  reached  on  certain  issues,  had  stepped  across  the 
line,  the  line  that  separates  church  from  state,  liberty 
from  tyranny,  and  faith  from  secularism. 

While  this  threat  of  politicization  has  retreated  in 
recent  times,  another,  and  more  dangerous,  threat  has 
arisen.  It  is  more  dangerous  because  while  the  Moral  Ma- 
jority may  have  wanted  to  impose  Christian  morality 
on  society,  this  new  threat  wants  to  impose  the  secular 
world  on  Christianity.  There  are  two  dimensions  to  this 
new  political  threat--  one  focusing  on  pacifism  and  one 
on  socialism.  The  first  dimension  has  erupted  into  pub- 
lic view  this  year,  especially  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
Archbishop  Hunthausen  of  Seattle  withheld  one-half  of 
his  taxes  in  April  to  protest  war  and  the  production  of 
nuclear  weapons.  If  only  protesting  the  existence  of 
Hell  were  that  easy,  right?  One  wonders  where  he  got 
the  50%  figure  from  since  we  spend  less  than  a  third  of 
our  budget  on  defense  and  about  4%  on  the  production 
of  nuclear  weapons;  but  I  guess  he  still  makes  his  point. 

CERTAINLY,  Hunthausen,  who  bBlieves  that  "one 
obvious  meaning  of  the  cross  is  unilateral  disarmament," 
is  not  alone.  Other  clergymen  reject  the  idea  that  the 
U.  S.  should  posses  nuclear  weapons  at  all;  still 
others,  perhaps  more  moderate,  endorse  Brezhnev's  nu- 
clear freeze  proposal.  Most  of  the  major  Christian  de- 
nominations have  endorsed  it  also.    Just  several  weeks 


rewclsoin 

ago,  the  Episcopal  Church  hopped  on  the  bandwagon. 
Here  is  a  church  that  never  brought  up  the  slavery  ques- 
tion for  a  vote  in  General  Convention  before  the  Civil 
War;  consequently,  it  was  one  of  the  few  churches  to 
survive  the  war  united.  But  now,  even  it  has  crossed  the 
line. 

The  nuclear  freeze,  whatever  its  merits  might  be,  is  a 
political  issue.  The  issue  is  hotly  debated  in  the  newspa- 
pers and  was  voted  down  204-202  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  has  been  rejected  by  an  administration 
with  its  own  disarmament  plan.  Our  new  secularized 
clergy  try  to  justify  the  introduction  of  politics  into 
church  policy  by  claiming  that  it  is  a  matter  of  war  and 
peace,  immorality  and  morality.  But  is  it  really  moral  to 
invite  a  world  war  by  weakening  the  defense  of  the  Free 
World  or  to  succumb  to  the  totalitarian  rule  of  atheistic 
communism?  Is  this  peace  or  morality?  Are  those  who 
disagree  with  the  freeze  pro-war?  Certainly  not.  It  is  an 
Issue  to  be  decided  within  the  halls  of  Congress,  not 
within  the  body  of  Christ. 

Those  who  favor  involvement  of  the  Church  in  inter- 
national politics  and  campaigns  designed  to  bring  world 
peace  have  come  so  far  from  the  true  meaning  of  the 
mission  of  the  Church  in  the  world.  Are  we  to  save 
souls?  No,  they  say,  march  in  the  streets  for  peace. 
World  peace  can  be  achieved  through  a  nuclear  freeze, 
they  tell  us.  But  can  it?  Is  that  what  Christian  doctrine 
tells  us?  There  will  always  be  war  and  the  rumor  of  war 
in  the  world.  "In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation; 
but  be  of  good  cheer;  I  have  overcome  the  world."  (John 
16^33)  Reading  through  the  "peace"  sermons  of  some 
clergymen,  one  strains  to  find  the  name  of  the  author  of 
peace,  Jesus  Christ.  He  has  retreated  into  obscurity 
under  the  blows  of  humanism  and  the  politicization  of 
the  Church.  But  he,  and  he  alone,  offers  the  only  real 
hope  for  peace  on  earth.  "For  he  is  our  peace,  who  hath 
made  both  one  and  hath  broken  down  the  middle  wall 
of  partition  between  us."  {Ephesians  2:14) 

BILLY  GRAHAM,  ruefully  evaluating  his  recent  jour- 
ney into  the  clouds  of  international  pacifism,  admitted 
that  there  was  only  one  real  chance  for  peace.  He  said 
that  only  when  people  turned  their  hearts  toward  God 
would  wars  in  the  world  end  for  good.  Amen,  Silly. 
Now  we  need  to  convince  your  brother  clergymen  that 
the  hope  for  peace  lies  in  the  heart,  not  in  street  demon- 
strations. Or  are  they  going  to  continue  to  lead  their 
congregations  in  prayers  against  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, much  to  the  chagrin  of  other  true  Christians?  Or 
are  we  going  to  abandon  spirituality  and  the  souls  of 
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Jamie! 


IF  YOU  WILL  indulge  my  post-Party  Weekend  burn- 
out desire,  I  would  like  to  be  a  reactionary.  That  is,  I 
would  like  to  react  to  a  couple  of  things. 

I  would  first  like  to  react  to  Peter  Hoffman's  letter 
concerning  my  last  column.  {See  page  six. )  Peter,  1  hope 
you  did  not  think  I  was  accusing  the  student  movement 
of  having  failed  in  its  anti-war  concerns.  I  think  it  is 
rather  obvious  that  it  was  the  overwhelming  unpopular- 
ity of  the  war  that  persuaded  those  who  run  this  country 
that  it  was  time  to  end  it.  The  whole  thing  got  to  be 
more  trouble  than  it  was  worth,  and  a  large  part  of  what 
made  it  so  troublesome  was  the  fact  that  large  numbers 
of  American  college  students  were  marching,  singing, 
and  being  a  general  pain  in  the  ass. 

My  real  complaint  is  that  after  Kent  State  the  move- 
ment failed  to  attract  new  adherants.  Wide  spread  ap- 
athy on  college  campuses  today  would  seem  to  testify  to 
this  fact.  And,  I'm  sorry  if  you  or  any  other  fans  of  the 
City  Cafe  thought  I  was  accusing  that  noble  establish- 
ment of  any  kind  of  immoral  activity  (except  possibly 
the  production  of  their  fried  apple  pie).  It  was  just  an 
absurd,  hypothetical  example. 

MY  NEXT  reaction  is  to  Robert  Crewdson's  essay  in 
this  issue  of  the  Purple.  {See  "Politics  and  the  Church", 
this  page. )  Robert,  I  am  not  sure  what  religious  tradi- 
tion you  are  speaking  out  of  but  I  assume  that  if  it  is 
Christian  it  is  some  odd  sect  that  has  never  heard  of  such 
basic  doctrines  as  the  Creation  or  the  Incarnation.  You 
mention  the  Cross  in  your  criticism  of  Archbishop  Hunt- 
hausen so  I  assume  you  have  heard  of  that  but  your  in- 
terpretation is  obviously  different  from  mine. 

I  have  a  sneaking  suspiscion  that  you  might  be  a  Hin- 
du (though  I'm  sure  such  an  accusation  has  Ghandi  spin- 
ning) with  your  great  disdain  for  the  world.  You  seem 
to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  world  is  maya,  illusion,  and 
not  deserving  of  the  Church's  attention.  Can  you  really 
believe  that  any  attempt  to  do  what  is  right  here  on  earth 
has  no  relation  to  the  Kingdim  of  God?  Can  you  really 
believe  that  a  country  which  puts  "In  God  We  Trust" 
on  its  money  does  not  have  some  obligation  to  try  and 
manifest  that  God's  will  in  its  legislatures? 

The  Body  of  Christ,  Robert,  is  much  bigger  than  you 
seem  to  realize.  This  is  God's  world  and  those  of  us  who 
dare  to  call  ourselves  His  servants  have  a  sacred  duty  to 
manifest  his  justice  in  every  aspect  of  society,  including 
the  political. 

THE  JESUIT  philosopher/poet  Pierre  Teilhard  de 
Chardin  said,  "by  virtue  of  the  Creation  and,  still  more, 
of  the  Incarnation,  nothing  here  below  is  profane  for 
those  who  know  how  to  see."  Not  only  is  this  a  world 
created  by  God  but,  by  Christian  belief,  this  is  a  world 
redeemed  by  God.  This  is  a  world  that  God  became  a 
part  of  in  order  to  save.  Maybe  I  was  wrong,  Robert, 
maybe  you're  a  gnostic  instead  of  a  Hindu.  Maybe  it 
is  your  profound  belief  that  Christ  came  to  save  our 
souls  from  the  world  and  if  this  is  so  I  can  understand 
your  distaste  for  politics  (or  at  least  your  soul's  distaste 
for  politics,  the  rest  of  you  seems  rather  interested). 
From  a  Christian  point  of  view,  however,  such  a  position 
is  heretical.  Our  souls  are  part  of  the  world  that  Christ 
came  to  save.  They  are  just  as  much  created  things  as 
any  rock  or  tree.  The  meaning  of  the  Incarnation  is 
that  Christ  came  to  save  the  world  or,  as  St.  Paul  puts  it, 
"God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himself." 
And  the  second  part  of  that  verse  is  equally  important, 
|  see  page  seven 

men?  Shall  we  continue  to  offer  street  demonstrations 
to  the  hundreds  of  disenchanted  people  who  take  their 
lives  every  year,  utterly  bereft  of  spiritual  salvation?  Is 
that  our  mission  in  the  world?  The  Church  needs  to 
reaffirm  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  leave  the  affairs 
of  the  secular  world  to  those  charged  with  them.  In 
doing  this,  we  will  be  doing  more  for  peace  than  any 
single  act  of  mankind  could  ever  hope  to  achieve. 
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Writer  says  Sewanee  not  all  dead  in  late  sixties 


DEAR  EDITOR: 

HEY  FRITZ!  Grody  to  the  maxl  Spell  it 
"Berkeley"  not  "Berkley."  (Just  kidding, 
fellow,  I  know  it's  a  typo.) 

Well,  Fritz,  I'm  the  guy-l  mean  THE  guy- 
who  left  Sewanee  to  experience  the  "move- 
ment" at  Wisconsin.  Man,  was  it  fun!  I  exper- 
ienced tear  gas  and  interrogation  by  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency,  and  I  even  got  sentenced  to 
eighteen  months  in  prison.  And,  would  you 
believe,  TODAY  I  hold  my  engineering  certifi- 
cation and  security  clearance  to  design  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  along  with  the  best  of  Amer- 
icans. Yes  Fritz,  this  is  truly  a  great  country! 
(Besides,  mass  destruction  is.. .uh... like  ultimate 
punk,  right?) 

But  Fritz,  as  I  recollect,  the  antiwar  move- 
ment did  not  wither  with  the  Kent  State  shoot- 
ings. Kent  State  occurred  within  days  of  the 
Cambodian  invasion.  Within  a  week  of  these 
two  events,  major  universities,  places  like  Har- 
vard and  Dartmouth,  had  shut  down  in  protest. 
All  hell  broke  loose! 

WHAT  DID  kill  the  antiwar  movement? 
Well,  the  war  did  end-although  it  took  five 
years.  And,  the  draft  lottery  was  enacted-so 
those  with  safe  numbers  could  be  apathetic. 
And,  there  was  a  slick  Madison  Avenue  cam- 
paign to  recruit  cannon  fodder-led  by  the 
Doobie  Brothers  in  a  breach  of  faith  with  the 
basic  tenants  of  rock  music. 

Lest  I  sound  like  a  big  shot,  Fritz,  I  wasn't 
the  only  Sewanee  guy  to  go  for  the  gusto.  A 
bunch  of  us  left.  Bright  guys  left;  the  guy  who 
got  the  Borden  freshman  prize  fled-fled  to 
Princeton. 

Man,  that  was  a  lousy  year!  Martin  Luther 
King  and  Bobby  Kennedy  got  shot,  and  Sewanee 
students  danced  in  jubilation.  Understand, 
Fritz,  I  wasn't  exactly  the  most  ardent  admirer 
of  these  folks,  but  I  did  consider  dancing  on 
graves  bad  manners.  I  saw  respected  faculty 
question  the  war  while  I  witnessed  self- 
appointed  student  censors  throw  eggs  at  them 
with  supporting  jeers  from  the  student  body. 


NO,  FRITZ,  my  friends  and  I  did  not  stay 


to  demonstrate  in  front  of  the  City  Cafe;  we 
were  too  ashamed  of  Sewanee  to  stay  any 
longer.   Don't  let  Sewanee  continue  sinking! 

By  the  way,  if  you  think  my  buddy  Law- 
rence Green  is  an  oppressive  employer,  then 
leave  bigger  tips  for  the  oppressed.. .they're  the 
greatest! 

Peter  Hoffman 
Wisconsin,  Class  of  '69 


No  unhappiiess  here 


Ferguson  agreed 


KATHY  FERGUSON'S    editor! 
as  fabulous.   I  agree  100  percent! 


Frats  called  liberal' 


DEAR  EDITOR: 

This  is  in  reply  to  the  narrowly  constructed  article 
written  by  "Names  withheld  by  request."  You  state 
"The  ugly  fact  remains  that  here  at  Sewanee  some 
people  will  not  see  people  as  individuals  but  rather  as 
members  of  a  particular  race."  Such  a  statement,  espec- 
ially the  reasoning  behind  it,  is  nothing  short  of 
stupidity.  Fraternities  at  Sewanee  are  more  liberal 
socially  than  a  majority  of  those  in  the  South. 

At  Washington  and  Lee,  for  instance,  fraternities 
do  not  throw  joint  parties.  Moreover,  members  of  other 
fraternities  and  independents  are  not  even  allowed  to 
come  on  the  property  of  a  fraternity,  much  less  a  party! 
I  know  that  our  fraternity  has  never  denied  anyone  from 
coming  into  one  of  our  parties,  and  I'm  positive  that  I 
saw  several  blacks  having  a  great  time  at  one  of  our  band 
parties  earlier  this  semester. 

Just  because  blacks  don't  join  certain  fraternities, 
don't  lump  us  into  one  batch  and  call  us  racists.  If  we 
were  really  racists,  wouldn't  we  strive  for  total  separa- 
tion? Asnwer  it  yourselves.  Names  withheld,  you're 
always  welcome  at  the  KA  house! 


Dear  Editor: 

In  response  to  the  letter  in  the  October  6th  issue  of 
the  Purple  entitled  "missed  the  boat"  which  chastised 
nine  fraternities,  I  think  anonymous  have  caught  the 
wrong  boat. 

As  a  black  male  student  who  participated  in  rush,  to 
the  extent  that  I  desired,  I  see  no  reason  to  castigate  any 
fraternity  for  failing  to  pledge  a  black  student.  So  that 
any  confusion  can  be  avoided,  it  must  be  stated  that 
every  black  student  who  wanted  to  join  a  fraternity  did 


I  appreciate  the  concern  of  the  unnamed  author,  nev- 
ertheless, there  was  so  much  room  [eft  for  erroneous  in- 
terpretations of  the  letter  that  f  believe  it  is  important 
that  the  above  point  be  made. 


Cleavis  Headley 


days  of  gownship  recalled 


DEAR  EDITOR, 


I  read  with  interest  the  comments  in  the  Purple 
about  when  one  should  wear  the  gown.  It  called  to 
mind  that  in  my  student  days  there  was  no  question: 
if  you  did  not  wear  the  gown  you  were  counted  ab- 
sent from  the  class. 

An  interesting  thing  happened  in  connection  with 
this.  There  was  also  the  rule,  which  I  assume  still 
applies,  that  if  the  professor  did  not  appear  for  the  class 
by  ten  minutes  after  starting  time  the  students  could 
leave.  One  day  a  professor  had  something  to  do  which 
would  make  him  late  to  class,  so  he  put  his  gown  on  his 
desk  before  class  time.  When  he  arrived  fifteen  minutes 
late  there  were  no  students  present. 

The  next  time  the  class  met  he  told  them  that  if  his 
gown  was  there  that  was  the  same  as  his  being  there  and 
they  were  not  to  leave.  Then  the  next  time  the  class 
met  he  came  into  the  room  and  found  a  gown  at  every 
student's  place,  but  no  students. 
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Driver  writes  agaii 


DEAR  EDITOR, 

I'm  really  sorry  that  Dr.  Puckette  has  r 
the  point  of  my  letter.  I  wrote  that  letter  because  I  am 
concerned  about  the  well-being  of  the  people  on  this 
mountain,  not  to  "imply  that  no  pedestrian  should 
ever  have  the  right  to  cross  a  street  safely"  or  because 
(""secretly  wish"  to  "be  relieved  of  my  license." 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  that  "bemused  or  semi- 
maniacal  drivers"  are  a  great  hazard.  In  my  letter  I  ad- 
mitted that  I  was  at  fault.  I  was  careless;  I  could  have 
killed  a  man.  My  grievance  is  not  with  the  jogger-but 
with  myself.  I  merely  used  that  story  to  exemplify  the 
point  that  people  who  drive  have  tremendous  potential 
to  kill-even  drivers  who  are  not  "bemused  or  semi-man- 


Bonovich 


from  page  four 

When  this  comes  to  pass,  it  shall  be  marked  in  the 
tablets  of  history  that  we  are  beginning  a  new  age,  a  new 
horizon;  we  shall  have  entered  a  Utopian  society.  Oh 
sweet  goddess  of  destiny,  how  close  you  are  to  my  heart 
and  the  hearts  of  all  the  students  at  Sewanee.  Was  it 
your  cool  and  tantalizing  whisper  that  opened  my  mind 
to  our  developing  Utopia?  Was  it  you  who  led  me  away 
from  a  blind  driven  rage  that  so  many  people  find  their 
self  pushed  into  to  sit  by  the  stream  and  examine  my 
cage?  But  what  will  this  paradise  be  like?  Will  it  mean 
that  rush  rules  won't  have  to  be  made?  Will  it  mean  that 
rope  swings  won't  be  taken  away?  Will  it  mean  that 
pool  hours  won't  haveto  be  short  and  unobtrusive?  Will 
it  mean  that  we  will  all  really  be  equal?  What  is  that  you 
say,  I  have  it  all  wrong?  Sewanee  won't  be  Thoreau's 
paradise  lost.  It  will  be  a  place  of  perfect  harmony, 
where  nothing  goes  wrong,  everyone  listens,  and  nothing 
changes.  OH!?   I  understand. 


Zr  lower  land 
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iacal."  A  point  which,  I  felt,  should  make  pedestrians 
aware  that  walking,  jogging,  and  biking  are  dangerous 
enough  without  taking  risks. 

I  must  add  that  I  found  it  amusing  that  Mr.  Puckette 
assumed  that  the  incident  I  described  occurred  in  Se- 
wanee. It  didn't.  It  happened  in  Nashville  on  the 
corner  of  Hillsboro  Road  at  Blair  Boulevard.  That, 
however  is  irrelevant.  The  point  is  that  drivers  every- 
where make  mistakes,  and  the  chance  of  a  mistake  on 
the  part  of  the  driver  is  greatly  increased  when  pedes- 
trians are  careless.  Since  a  greater  percentage  of  Se- 
wanee people  walk  rather  than  drive,  there  is  cause  for 
concern.  Both  drivers  and  pedestrians  must  shoulder 
the  responsibility  for  safety.  I,  however,  would  say  that 
in  many  cases,  pedestrians  are  much  more  likely  to  be 
aware  of  approaching  vehicles  than  drivers  are  to  be 
aware  of  pedestrians.  It  is  also  much  easier  and  safer  for 
a  pedestrian  to  walk  on  sidewalks  or  on  the  appropriate 
shoulders  of  the  roads  and  to  move  out  of  the  way  of 
moving  vehicles  than  it  is  for  a  driver  to  dodge  pedes- 


•Accepted /enrolled  in   a 
In  U.  S.  or  Puerto  Rico 
•Medicine  or  Osteopathy 
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;  that  have  recently 


DEAR  EDITOR, 

1  would  like  to  address  two  issi 
graced  the  Purple's  editorial  pages: 

1 )  The  Swing  Controversy 

I  am  in  total  agreement  "with  you  and  Jeff  Dunn- 
Rankin:  the  loss  of  the  Bishop's  Common  swing  is  a 
loss  to  not  only  the  Sewanee  community  but,  in  a 
broader  sense,  is  also  a  loss  to  all  mankind.  Yet,  despite 
the  uproar,  no  one  seems  to  have  noticed  that  the  swing 
at  the  old  hospital  is  down,  too.   It's  a  conspiracy! 

2)  Abortion 

I  can't  really  add  anything  to  the  abortion  debate 
that  hasn't  been  better  said  before.  I  just  wanted  to 
commend  Bahia  Yackzan  for  her  fine  letter  outlining 
the  pro-choice  attitude.  Tell  her  to  keep  up  the  good 
work.  Sincerely, 

Katharine  Jones 
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from  page  four 

"he  has  entrusted  us  with  the      message  of  reconcilia- 
tion."^ Cor.  5:19) 

So  you  see,  Robert,  I,  just  don't  believe  your  disdain 
for  the  affairs  of  the  world  can  be  supported  by  the  Gos- 
pel. Faith  is  not  some  cozy  little  thing  we  have  on  Sun- 
day mornings  and  forget  about  the  rest  of  the  time  as 
we  go  about  our  various  occupations  as  doctors,  lawyers, 
or  Indian  chiefs.  Our  faith  should  be  something  we  pro- 
claim in  the  market  place,  in  the  legislature,  and  in  the 
voting  booths.  I  do  not  like  the  Moral  Majority,  I  don't 
believe  that  many  of  their  stands  are  particularly  moral 
nor  do  I  believe  that  they  are  much  of  a  majority.  Des- 
pite this  I  believe  that  they  are  right  about  one  thing,  the 
world  needs  to  be  brought  into  the  pulpit  and  the  pulpit 
needs  to  be  placed  out  in  the  street. 


AS  FAR  AS  your  comments  on  the  "Free  World" 
and  "atheistic  communism"  go,  well,  I  am  awestruck  at 
your  blindness  (no,  Marxism  is  not  pro-Christioan  or 
even  pro-religion  but  one  of  the  main  reasons  Marx  was 
so  hard  in  his  criticism  of  religion  was  because  in  his  day 
many  of  the  so-called  religious  people  of  the  world  had 
an  attitude  similar  to  yours).  Can  we  really  maintain 
that  it  is  better  to  incenerate  the  world  than  to  allow  the 
Soviet  Union  to  run  it?  Should  not  a  Christian  have 
faith  that  the  Gospel  could  conquer  atheistic  commu- 
nism in  the  same  way  it  conquered  pagan  Rome,  not 
with  threat  of  force  but  with  love?  I  am  not  denying  the 
awful  possibilities  of  Soviet  rule  of  the  world,  but  do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  confusing  the  Gospel  with  the  Con- 
stitution.  Empires  come  and  go  but  Christ  alone  remains. 

Such  a  concept  must  seem  naive  and  foolish  to  you 

and  I  am  willing  to  agree  it  is  foolish,  but  it  is  the  folly 

of  the  Cross.     And  the  folly  of  the  Cross  is  this,  the 

see  more  fritz,  page  fourteen 
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MOST  PEOPLE  still  are  not  sure  of  what  the 
canoe  team  does.  From  the  first  month  of 
school,  one  could  see  the  trailers  stacked  with 
colorful  canoes  wheeling  around  campus.  (And 
those  who  were  occasionally  detained  on 
Georgia  Avenue  thought  that  half  of  canoe  prac- 
tice consisted  of  rehearsing  the  backing  of  a 
canoe  trailer  into  the  Sewanee  "yacht  club" 
driveway  on  Georgia  Avenue.)  The  occupants  of 
Trezevant  watched  the  canoe  team  "slalom" 
practices  on  lake  Trezevant  with  curiosity  as 
canoeists  wove  their  way  between  (hopefully— 
but  sometimes  into)  candy  striped  poles. 

On  the  first  day  of  October,  at  8:00  in  the 
morning,  a  convoy  left  Sewanee— fourteen  bright 
canoes  and  a  couple  dozen  canoeists  on  the  way 
to  win  their  10th  (out  of  1 1 )  Southeastern  Inter- 
collegiate Canoe  Championships!  Although  con- 
fident, the  group  was  still  apprehensive  after  re- 
ports of  the  large  40  person  team  that  Georgia 
State  and  Western  Carolina  Universities  were 
bringing,  and  the  fleet  of  new  equipment  that 
Western  Carolina  had  purchased. 

THE  TEAM  spent  Friday  night  unwindinq  in 
Lake  James  (yes,  in  the  lake!),  becoming  more 
and  more  excited  about  the  following  day's 
events.  The  race  consisted  of  two  parts  the 
downriver  competition  in  the  morning  and  the 
slalom  competition  in  the  afternoon.  Downriver 
involved  a  2%  mile  sprint  down  a  stretch  of  the 
Catawba  River.  Slalom  refers  to  a  race  where 
not  only  does  one  have  to  negotiate  the  river 
but  one  must  have  a  series  of  gates  (pairs  of 
poles  suspended  by  cable  above  the  river)  to  be 
negotiated  downstream  forward  or  reverse  or  up- 
stream  (this  course  even  had  an  upstream  re- 
verse!). Time  for  downriver  is  measured  from 
point  A  to  point  B,  where  as  ,  times  for  slalom 
include  penalties  for  hitting  gates.  Hitting  a 
single  pole  incurs  a  penalty  of  5  seconds  added 
to  the  raw  time;  2  poles,  10  seconds  added  and  a 
gate  missed  or  incorrectly  negotiated  incurs  a  50 
second  penalty. 

Everyone  gave  their  all  in  the  races  yet 
competition  was  so  close  that  no  one  knew  who 
had  won.  Apprehension  built  among  the  com- 
petitors, and  everyone  anticipated  the  awards 
ceremony.  Scoring  was  executed  in  a  unique 
.manner,  taking  into  account  the  number  of  com- 
petitors in  a  given  class.  For  example  if  a  per- 
son  wins  4th  place  in  a  class  with  30  competi- 
tors, the  team  received  26  points   a  point  for 


Not  just  football,  1 

Two  of  Sewo 

unusual  sport 

front  row  in  big 


each  boat  that  was  slower.  (So  everyone— not 
just  1st  through  3rd-contributed  to  the  team's 
victory.)  Sewanee  students'  stomachs  dropped 
as  the  winners  of  the  downriver  classes  were 
announced.  It  seemed  like  the  first  three  places 
in   each  class  went  to  everyone  but  Sewanee. 

However,  with  the  scoring  system  at  this  race, 
Sewanee  had  still  accumulated  enough  points  to 
be  in  the  top  three,  and  "University  of  the 
South"  was  heard  over  and  over  again  as  they 
announced  the  first  three  places  in  the  slalom 
classes.  What  a  cheer  was  heard  from  the  Se- 
wanee crowd  as  they  announced  that  Georgia 
State  was  in  2nd,  with  Sewanee  winning  it's 
10th  victory  of  the  1 1  year  history  of  the  race. 


University  of  the  South 
Georgia  State  University 
Western  Carolina 
Appalachian  State 


465.5 
438 
429 
215 
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U.N.  C. 

Central    Piedmont   Comm.    College 
Radford 

Western    Piedmont   Comm.   College 

Out  of  more  than  180  participants,  Sewai 

came  home  with  the  followinq  honors  (as  well 

many  4th,  5th,  and  6th  places): 

Downriver 

C-2  Cameron-Krupnick 

C-2M       Ashton-Kruonick 

Barr-Puckette 
C-2W      Ashton-Brewer 

(US/UNC) 
Fuller-Williams 


20:48:58 
20:52:07 
21:02:44 
22:42:72 


Slalom 

C-1W 

C-2W 


Mary  Barr 
Williams- Ashton 
Lux-Barr 
Ashton-Puckette 
Lux-Culp 
Cameron-Puckette 


23:15:07 

30-460 
10-343 

30-433 

5-356 

25-357 
15-316 
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BY  ANNE  MITCHELL 


SEWANEE'S  EQUESTRIAN  students  now 
have  a  new  club  in  which  to  compete  with  other 
schools  and  improve  their  riding  skills.  On 
Parents'  Weekend,  Murray  State  University  in 
Kentucky  hosted  the  first  competition  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Horse  Show  Association  for 
Region  6.  Among  the  competing  schools  were 
University  of  Tennessee  at  Knoxville,  Southern 
Illinois  University,  Western  Kentucky,  MTSU, 
Hiawasee  College,  and  The  University  of  the 
South. 

Two  students  were  sent  to  represent  Sewanee 
in  the  event  Jill  Groff,  a  freshman,  participated 
in  the  intermediate  level  jumping  division  and 
came  away  with  5th  place  for  fences  and  6th 
place  on  the  flat.  Participating  in  the  walk,  trot, 
canter  division  was  David  Norton,  a  sophomore, 
who  received  fourth  place  for  his  efforts. 

EACH  COMPETITOR  is  judged  solely  on  his 
riding  ability  and  his  proficienty  in  handling  the 
horse.  Because  riders  do  not  take  any  horses 
with  them  to  the  competition,  quick  adaptabil- 
ity to  different  horses  is  vital  for  success. 

Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale 
wiil  sponsor  the  next  competition  on  October 
30th.  Jill  Groff,  David  Norton,  Wendy  Keith, 
Joanne  Raulerson,  Joann  White,  Amy  Neil,  and 
Edrea  Jones  will  participate  in  this  competition. 
Hiawasee  College  has  tentative  plans  for  another 
event  on  Nov.  20-21. 

NOTE:  If  you  have  had  professional  riding 
instruction,  and  are  interested  in  learning  more 
about  the  Intercollegiate  Association,  please 
contact  Mrs.  Raulston  at  ext.  276. 

At  upper  left,  what  appears  to  be  relative 
solitude  — just  man,  canoe,  and  still  water  — 
can  turn  into  a  roaring  river  of  competition 
in  a  matter  of  minutes.  At  lower  left,  a 
group  of  paddlers  listens  to  last-minute  in- 
structions as  their  canoes  sit  at  the  ready  edge 
of  the  water. 

(Photos  by  Buffy  Fuller) 
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Tigers  break  records 

.  .  .    and  wreck  the  Engineers,  gain  share  of  CAC  lead 


BYDOUGMURCHIE 


IN  THE  LAST  two  weeks,  Sewanee  Tiger 
fans  have  been  subjected  to  some  of  the  most 
exciting  football  that  the  Tigers  have  played  in 
quite  some  time. 

Two  weks  ago,  Sewanee  partisans  were  able 
to  watch  the  Tigers  roll  over  Washington  and 
Lee  in  the  fourth  quarter,  coming  from  behind 
to  take  a  21-20  victory.  The  scenario  was  only 
slightly  different  this  last  weekend,  so  the  Tigers 
came  back  after  being  shut  out  for  the  first  three 
quarters,  to  win  14-7. 

THIS  WIN,  when  coupled  with  an  Illinois 
College  victory  over  Centre  (23-19),  means  that 
the  Tigers  can  tie  for  the  CAC  championship 
with  a  win  over  Illinois  this  weekend. 

Once  again,  the  defense  held  at  the  crucial 
times  last  weekend,  and  there  was  plenty  of 
offense  coming  from  the  arm  of  Tim  Tenhet, 
who  set  school  records  for  attempted  passes,' 
completed  passes,  and  passing  yardage  in  one 
game. 

DAVID  DUKE'S  eleven  receptions  also  is  a 
one-game  mark,  and  David  Pack  eclipsed  Duke's 
season  reception  record.  Brian  Mainwaring  kept 
the  Tigers  in  the  game  with  a  43.3  yard  punting 
average. 

The  defense,  while  giving  up  349  yards  total 
offense,  only  gave  up  one  score,  and  actually 
kept  the  Engineers  away  from  a  sustained  threat 
throughout  the  second  half. 


-Tim  Tenhet,  Most  Pas- 
sing Yards  in  a  Season: 
1.492. 

-Tenhet,  Most  Passing 
Yards  in  a  Game:319. 
-Tenhet,  Most  Passing 
Attempts  in  a  Season: 
240. 
■  Tenhet,  Most  Comp- 


letions in  a  Season:  1,3- 
93  yards. 

-David  Pack,  Most  Cat- 
ches in  a  Season:  45 
-Pack,  Most  Receiving 
Yards  in  a  Season:  742. 
-David  Duke,  Most  Cat- 
ches in  a  Single  Game: 
11. 


a* 


Hockey  team  ends  'close'  season 

R team  from  Virginia  (field  hockey  country),  met        the  score  remained  even-  flick-r. 


Tim  Tenhet  (16) 
prepares  to  loft  a 
pass  in  the 
Rose-Hulman 
game  last  Saturday, 
as  Jeff  Morris  (33) 
and  Larry     ' 
Shields  (68)  block. 
(Photo  by  John 
Ellis) 


ON  THE  WEEKEND  of  Oct.  15,  the 
women's  field  hockey  team  traveled  to  Appa- 
lachian State  University  in  Boone,  NC  where 
they  faced  three  opponents  of  Division  I  II  and 
III  status. 

The  game  against  Catawba  (Division  II) 
ended  in  a  1-1  score,  so  overtime  play  was  neces- 
sitated. After  two  periods  with  no  score,  the 
teams  went  into  a  flick-off,  and  still  remained 
tied.  Another  flick-off  again  resulted  in  a  tie, 
so  a  sudden-death  flick-off  was  called  for.  Ten- 
sion mounted;  Catawba  shot  and  scored,  Sew- 
anee shot  and  missed. 

THE  NEXT  DAY,  following  this  disappoint- 
ing loss,  Sewanee  met  up  with  Appalachian 
State,  a  Division  I  school.  In  a  very  defensive 
game  on  Sewanee's  part,  Appalachian  State 
scored  once  in  the  first  half,  and  again  in  the 
second  on  a  penalty  shot,  defeating  the  Tigers 

That  afternoon,  Bridgewater,  a  Division  III 


team  from  Virginia  (field  hockey  country),  met 
Sewanee  in  an  exciting  game  that  ended  1-0  for 
Sewanee,  with  a  goal  scored  by  Cynda  Cavin 
with  only  46  seconds  remaining  in  the  game. 

The  Tigers'  overall  record  at  this  point  stood 
at  7-2. 

The  following  weekend  the  hockey  team 
iourneyed  to  Illinois  to  play  Principia  and 
DePauw,  both  Division  III  teams. 

THE  CLOSE  GAME  against  Principia  was 
scoreless  after  regulation  time  and  two  overtime 
periods.  Cynda  Cavin  and  freshman  Maia  Bos- 
well  both  scored  in  a  flick-off  to  defeat  the 
opponent 

The  next  morning,  playing  on  a  frosty  field 
in  freezing  temperatures,  the  Sewanee  team 
faced  DePauw,  when  sophomore  Kate  "Runa" 
Engleby  scored  in  the  middle  of  the  first  half. 
DePauw  tied  it  up  at  14  minutes  into  the  second 
balf.  Sewanee's  playing  was  definitely  below  par 
this  weekend,  for  they  just  couldn't  seem  to  get 
their  teamwork  together  enough  to  get  another 
goal  up  on  their  opponent.   After  two  overtimes. 


the  score  remained  even;  flick-offs  were  once 
again  called  for. 

The  first  set  of  strokes  ended  in  a  tie; 
DePauw  broke  the  tie  in  the  second  set  of  flicks 
and  won  the  game  2-1.  The  Tigers  now  stood 
8-3  overall. 

WITH  HOPES  of  gaining  an  at-large  bid  to 
the  national  championship,  the  team  buckled 
down  to  face  a  challenging  weekend  of  play  in 
the  Deep  South  Tournament,  Oct.  29-31,  at 
Appalachian  State. 

Friday  afternoon  Sewanee  played  Wake 
Forest  on  an  unfamiliar  astroturf  surface.  The 
game  ended  in  a  1-1  tie,  Sewanee's  goal  having 
been  made  by  Cynda  Cavin,  par  usual. 

TOURNAMENT  RULES  deleted  overtime 
periods  to  accomodate  all  the  scheduled  games; 
thus,  the  teams  went  straight  to  a  flick-off,  in 
which  Maia  Boswell  broke  the  tie,  for  a  2-1 
victory  in  Sewanee's  favor. 

The  next  day  the  Tiaers  faced  Duke  Club  in 
see  Hockey,  page  fourteen 
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Tigers  make  good  tourney  showing 


BY  MIKE  HOFFMAN 

THE  SEWANEE  TIGERS  rolled  into  the 
College  Athletic  Conference's  soccer  tournament 
like  thunder  this  past  weekend.  The  Tigers  lost 
their  first  game  to  Southwestern,  but  came  back 
to  win  the  rest  of  their  games  and  end  up  in 
second  place  by  the  end  of  the  toume. 

The  first  game  against  Southwestern  was  a 
bad  one  for  Sewanee  in  more  ways  than  one. 
John  Kiser  was  already  out  with  ankle  problems, 
and  early  in  the  game  Mark  Balte  was  put  out 
with  a  dislocated  knee.  Not  much  later  Bill 
Keener  was  taken  out  with  a  pulled  thigh. 

With  these  losses  to  Sewanee,  Southwestern 
went  on  to  outshoot  the  Tigers  15-6,  and  win 
1-0. 

IN  THE  SECOND  game  Sewanee  came 
back.  The  Tigers  outshot  Center  College  18-2, 
and  defeated  them,  by  a  score  of  1-0. 

In  the  third  game  against  Rose-Hulman,  the 
Tigers  shone  bright  They  outshot  Rose  24-2 
and  defeated  them  with  a  score  of  3-0.  Eddie 
McKeithen  was  the  game's  top  scorer  with  two 
goals.  This  game  again  brought  casualties  to  the 
Sewanee  line,  as  freshman  Peter  York  was  out 
see  Soccer,  page  twelve 

a  sporting  glance 


Eddie  McKeithen  (left)  manages  to  move 
past  a  Tennessee  Tech  player  to  boot  the  ball 
in  the  CAC  soccer  tournament.  McKeithen 
scored  2  goals  in  the  contest.    He  also  broke 


Kyle  Rote  Jr.  's  record  of  most  goals  scored  in 
a  career  (47)  with  his  record  of  50.  McKeith- 
en is  eligible  for  one  more  year  of  play. 
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AS  A  PROSPECTIVE  student,  I  think  I  rem- 
ember reading  in  one  of  the  University  bro- 
chures that  Sewanee  had  among  the  best  track 
fapilities  in  the  South. 

I  don't  know,  but  I  think  the  brochure  was  a 
little  outdated. 

"We  did  have  the  best  track  in  the  South- 
in  the  1920's,  when  it  was  built,"  Coach  Cliff 
Afton  said  last  week.  "But  now  it  really  isn't 
adequate  for  intercollegiate  competition." 

EVEN  A  CASUAL  inspection  of  the  oval 
around  McGee  Field  reveals  how  much  action  it 
has  seen  over  some  sixty  years.  The  track  used 
to  be  covered  with  cinders  produced  by  the  old 
heating  system,  but  now  the  cinders  are  hard  to 
find.  The  mountain  rock  itself  has  worn 
through  in  some  places.  The  backstretch  has 
only  four  lanes  because  the  stone  bleachers  were 
built  right  on  lanes  five  and  six. 

"It's  hard  to  have  a  competitive  track  team 
without  an  adequate  track,"  Afton  said.  "It's 
like  practicing  basketball  with  an  old  peach  bas- 
ket-you  can  do  it,  but  you  won't  beat  many 
teams.  I  don't  show  the  track  to  prospectives 
unless  they  specifically  ask." 

Sewanee  track  teams  have  finished  last  in  the 
CAC  for  several  years. 

AFTON  SAID  HE  is  "optimistic"  about  the 
possibility  of  getting  a  new  track  in  the  near 
future.  The  Vice-Chancellor  asked  Afton  to  do 
a  study  on  the  cost  of  a  new  track,  and  Athletic 
Director  Walter  Bryant  has  placed  a  new  track 
at  the  top  of  the  Athletic  Department's  list  of 
priorities. 

A  track  suitable  for  championship  events 
will  run  close  to  $170,000,  Afton  said.  Such  a 
track  would  include  an  all-weather  rubberized 


surface  with  six  lanes,  eight  lanes  in  the  straight- 
away; a  long  jump  runway  which  enters  from 
either  side  depending  on  the  wind;  and  a  much 
larger  high  jump  apron.  All  the  runways  would 
also  be  rubberized. 

"WE  COULD  BUILD  a  track  for  as  little  as 
$50,000,"  Afton  said,  "but  it  wouldn't  be  a 
lasting,  quality  facilitiy  equal  to  others  in  the 
area." 

Almost  all  schools  against  which  Sewanee 
competes  have  rubberized,  all-weather  tracks. 

"To  really  have  track  on  the  intercollegiate 
level,  you  have  to  have  an  all-weather  surface," 
agreed  Bryant.  "The  tennis  courts  were  our 
first  priority,  and  we  are  very  pleased  to  see 
their  construction.  Now  a  track  is  our  highest 
priority." 

IN  MY  THINKING:  Vice-Chancellor  Ayres 
has  done  fine  fundraising  work,  and  the  opening 
of  the  new  outdoor  tennis  courts  this  week  is  a 
tribute  to  the  efforts  of  his  administration  to 
improve  athletic  facilities.  A  new  track  will  be 
an  important  step  further  and  will  benefit  not 
only  our  track  teams,  but  the  whole  athletic  pro- 
gram and  the  Sewanee  community  as  well. 
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Maybe  we  won't  have  to  change  that  bro- 
chure after  all. 

ON  RUNNING:  Next  Saturday  (Nov.  13), 
the  men's  and  women's  cross  country  teams 
travel  to  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  for  the  NCAA 
Division  III  Southeast  Regionals.  There  is  a  very 
real  possibility  that  Sewanee  could  win  first 
place  in  both  the  men's  and  women's  team 
competition. 

Last  year,  the  men  did  win  first  place  as 
Coach  John  McPherson  was  named  Southeast 
Coach  of  the  Year.  The  women,  coached  by 
Cliff  Afton,  were  only  a  shoulder  away  from  the 
championship  themselves. 

ONLY  THE  FIRST  place  team  in  eight 
regions  around  the  nation  qualifies  for  nation- 
als. Three  individuals  from  each  region  other 
than  first-place  team  members  also  qualify. 
This  year  the  national  championships  are  in 
Syracuse,  New  York,  at  Fredonia  State  Univ- 
ersity College  on  Nov.  20. 

Afton  said  the  strongest  contenders  for  the 
women  will  be  Liza  Field,  C.  Hinrichs,  Kim 
Jago,  Angela  Parrott,  and  Mary  Lou  Anderson. 
If  tendonitis  doesn't  hamper  Hinrichs  and  Par- 
rott too  much,  Afton  feels  the  girls  can  win  the 
regional  championship. 

"We're  definitely  looking  forward  to  it," 
he  said. 

McPherson,  though  optimistic,  said  Monday 
that  he  too  was  concerned  about  injuries. 

QUOTATION  OF  THE  WEEK:  Sophomore 
cornerback  Les  Rogers,  who  had  one  intercep- 
tion his  freshman  year,  on  Saturday's  football 
game  with  Illinois  College:  "I'm  hoping  to 
match  my  personal  season  interception  record." 
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for  the  last  half  of  the  game. 

THREE  SEWANEE  PLAYERS  made  the  all- 
CAC  tournament  selection:  junior  Dan  Gould, 
senior  Richard  Garbee,  and  junior  Eddie 
McKeithen.  Coach  Haley  said  that  senior  Sam 
Dumas  played  especially  well,  and  the  coach  said 
he  was  surprised  Dumas  was  not  selected  as  an 
all-tourney  player. 

McKeithen,  the  Tigers'  top  scorer,  broke  a 
record  this  weekend.  He  broke  Kyle  Rote  Jr.'s 
record  of  47  goals  in  3  years.  By  the  end  of  the 
tournament,  McKeithen's  record  was  50  goals 
in  3  years.  Rote  went  on  to  be  successful  in 
professional  soccer,  and  this  new  record  may 
bring  McKeithen  into  the  limelight 

THE  GAME  AGAINST  Principia  was  the 
final  game  for  junior  John  Kiser,  and  seniors 
Sam  Dumas,  Richard  Garbee,  and  Bill  Keener. 
The  coach  said  that  the  Tigers'  final  showing 
was  a  tribute  to  how  much  these  four  have 
helped  the  team. 

About  the  season,  coach  Haley  said,  "The 
teams  we  beat,  we  beat,  in  my  estimation."  He 
went  on  to  say  that  he  felt  there  were  some 
games  the  Tigers  lost  that  they  could  have  won. 

Key  losses,  according  to  Haley,  were  to 
Southwestern  and  Emory.  These  two  nationally 
recognized  teams  pretty  much  "put  the  nail  in 
the  coffin"  as  far  as  nationals  are  concerned. 


from  page  eleven 
HALEY  SAID  that  a  lot  of  the  work  put  into 
the  season  really  paid  off  this  past  weekend.  "I 
hate  to  say  'wait  until  next  year',"  he  said,  but 
he  really  feels  that  the  Tigers  are  going  to  make 
it  next  year. 

FRESHMAN  PATRICK  REAGAN,  who 
usually  plays  back,  was  put  up  on  the  line  after 
much  of  the  team's  front  line  was  out  of  the 
game.  Reagan,  assisted  by  David  Pirrung,  put  in 
goal  number  three  which  put  Sewanee  solidly 
ahead,  and  gave  Reagan  his  first  college  goal. 

McKeithen  came  through  again  in  the  fourth 
game  against  Principia.  Although  the  Tigers 
were  outshot  7-10,  they  won  the  game  3-1. 
McKeithen  made  two  of  the  goals  for  Sewanee. 

COACH  PETER  HALEY  was  very  proud  of 
the  team,  and  their  success  at  the  playoffs. 

Haley  said  he  was  "real  pleased.  I  thought 
we  played  some  real  nice  soccer."  After  putting 
usual  goalie  Mark  Waller  on  the  field  due  to  all 
of  the  casualties,  Haley  put  freshman  Lloyd 
Whatley  in  the  position  he  has  trained  for  all 
season.  According  to  Haley,  Whatley  played 
three  great  games  as  goalie,  letting  only  one  get 
by  him. 

The  final  tally  of  wins  and  losses  brought 
Southwestern  out  on  top  with  four  wins  and 
0  losses,  Sewanee  came  in  second  at  3- 1 ,  Rose- 
Hulman  third  with  2-2,  Principia  fourth  with 
1-3,  and  Center  last  with  0-4. 


This  was  about  all  that  the  Rose-Hulman 
defenders  saw  of  David  Duke  (1)  this  past 
weekend.  Duke,  who  made  "receptions  in  the 
game,  breaking  the  old  record,  is  shown 
making  the  game's  winning  touchdown  on  a 
20-yard  pass  from  Tim  Tenhet. 

(Photo  by  John  Ellis) 
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Spend  Order  At  No  Extra  Charge 

Call  Collect  For  Case  Rices 

And  Party  Orders  924-2288 


Come  see  our  expanded 
French,  and  California  win* 
find  Greek,  Italian,  and  Japanei 
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Watch  Sewanee  Siren  for  weekly  specials. 
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Come  See  Us  For  Our  Dolly  speddls 


TAKE  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY 
FOR  A  REAL  TREAT. 


Monteagle,  TN.     Phone  615-924-2268 

CONVENTION  CENTER  AND  LODGE  NOW  OPEN 

LODGE  RESERVATIONS  (615)  924-2091 

Seating  Capacities  (Banquet-style--420  people,  Auditorium--550) 

Facilities  now  available  for  fraternity,  sorority,  and  club  functions. 

Call  James  David  Oliver  for  details.   Come  see  our  newly  opened  lodge. 

Rustic  decor/equipped  with  modern  conveniences  such  as:  color  TV,  electric 

heat,  carpeting,  spacious  rooms,  &  country  ham-shaped  swimming 

pool.  Very  competitive  rates.  Come  down  and  look  at  one  of  our  rooms. 

Call  r 
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MAKE  RESERVATIONS  NOW  FOR  COMMENCEMENT 
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Writer  feels  women  not  after 'MRS' 


BY  GINGER  BOWLING 

ANOTHER  DEGREE  has  been  added  to  the 
University's  B.A.  and  B.S.  degrees.  Or  rather,  it 
has  existed  in  Sewanee  for  thirteen  years  with 
little  public  recognition.  This  degree  is  open 
only  to  women;  it  is  not  printed  on  sheepskin 
with  the  University  seal;  and  it  is  commonly 
called  the  "M.R.S."  degree. 

Obviously;  women  at  this  expensive,  educa- 
tional establishment  are  interested  only  in  hook- 
ing an  eligible,  preferably  rich,  bachelor  of  good 
family  stock  (preferably  Southern).  Maybe  the 
daddies  of  the  girls  up  here  can  write  off  the 
$40,000  education  as  their  little  girls'  dowries. 
Never  mind  the  fact  that  the  women  are  being 
weir  educated.  This  is  proven  by  the  women's 
ability  to  do  as  well  or  better  than  the  men  aca- 
demically. 

I  have  talked  to  many  women  at  Sewanee 
about  the  "M.R.S."  degree  and  have  found  them 
in  accord.  They  came  to  the  University  of  the 
South  primarily  for  educational  purposes  (be- 
lieve it  or  not!).  However,  at  the  same  time, 
most  women  I  know  are  not  adverse  to  falling  in 
love  with  (hopefully)  the  right  person  either! 
After  all,  some  matches  are  made  in  Sewanee 
and  that's  almost  heaven.  I  have  heard  that  it  is 
every  girl's  dream  to  be  married  in  All  Saint's 
Chapel.  I  seriously  doubt  it,  however. 

THE  SEWANEE  women  jokes  and  old  adages 
about  keeping  women  barefoot,  pregnant,  and 
in  the  kitchen  are  told  with  as  much  enthusiasm 
as  they  were  when  Sewanee  first  went  co-ed.  I 
don't  believe  that  the  men  up  here,  who  are  re- 
ceiving an  excellent  liberal  arts  education, 
actually  believe  that  there's  truth  in  these  jokes. 

All  they  accomplish  is  to  put  down  women- 
and  Sewanee  women  in  particular.  Would  any 
male  honestly  tell  his  girlfriend,  wife,  or  mother 
that  her  only  purpose  is  to  reproduce  children 
and  keep  house? 

Sewanee  women  are  from  the  same  back- 
ground and  of  the  same  intelligence  as  the  males 
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up  here.  Women  are  holding  responsible  and 
authoritative  positions  in  the  University  govern- 
ment and  clubs.  Yet,  I  have  heard  men  disclaim- 
ing these  women's  positions  and  motives.  One 
implication  was  that  men  are  too  time-involved 
with  their  fraternities  and  the  women  have 
nothing  better  to  do,  so  they  assume  responsib- 
ility. 

THERE  IS  NO  reason  for  men  to  feel  threat- 
ened by  the  women  at  Sewanee.  Women  are 
looking  for  qualities  they  want  in  their  future 
husbands  while  they  date  in  their  late  teens  and 
twenties,  just  as  men  are  (whether  they  acknow- 
ledge it  or  not).  It  is  a  natural  human  tendency 
and  inclination  to  want  to  be  loved  and  a  part  of 
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another  person's  life.  However,  most  women 
and  men  will  not  be  settling  down  right  after 
college.  Many  women  here,  by  their  junior  or 
senior  year,  start  realizing  that  they  want  serious 
careers  for  themselves.  Whether  women  want  a 
career  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  or  not,  they  do 
want  a  good  liberal  education  and  to  have  fun 
while  at  college. 

What  it  all  boils  down  to  is  that  Sewanee 
women  do  not  want  to  be  bompared  to  pigs  or 
toilet  seats.  They  do  not  want  to  be  generalized 
into  conniving  little  wenches  who  are  only  after 
a  big  diamond  rift  on  the  left  hand.  The  crux 
of  the  matter  then  is  to  treat  the  women  here  on 
the  Mountain  as  individuals. 


SOC  UPDATE 

THE  SUNSET  at  Morgan's  Steep  is  entranc- 
ing, as  the  maples  echo  the  sky  with  neon  orange. 
In  Abbo's  Alley,  leaves  already  fallen  crunch  and 
rustle  under  foot. 

OVERNIGHT  HIKE,  on  the  Domain  Nov.  6- 
7,  Saturday  afternoon-Sunday  afternoon.  Learn 
to  create  comfort  with  what  fits  on  your  back. 
We  will  walk  to  the  campsite  past  Armfield 
bluffs  out  Brake  field  road,  leave  our  packs  be- 
hind to  investigate  high  tops,  and  use  map  and 
compass  to  return  across  the  bluff  to  campus. 

NASHVILLE  BICYCLE  TOUR,  Nov.  13-14, 
Saturday  morning-Sunday  afternoon,  or  evening. 
Ride  to  Shelbyville  and  the  old  Nolensville  road 
into  town,  the  van  will  drive  us  back  to  Se- 
wanee. Come  to  the  planning  meeting  Sunday 
Nov.  7,  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Bishop's  Common  In- 
formation Desk  to  determine  food  and  overnight 
sleeping  arrangements. 

BIG  BEND,  TEXAS,  over  Christmas  break. 
Come  to  a  slide  show  introductory  meeting 
Wednesday,  November  17,  at  7:00  p.m.  in  the 
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Bishop's  Common  large  lounge. 

THE  BICYCLE  SHOP  will  close  after 
Thanksgiving.  Contact  Lee  Richardson.  S.P.O. 
or  Cannon  23,  Jim  Thornburgh,  Cannon  27,  or 
Halsey  Cook,  Gailor  249,  to  arrange  a  time  after 
Thanksgiving. 

STORE  YOUR  BICYCLES  over  Thanksgiv- 
ing, and/or  Christmas,  in  the  Bicycle  Shop, 
basemant  of  Quintard  Hall  next  to  Gorgas  dorm- 
itory, Monday-Thursday  12:30-2:30  p.m.  The 
shop  will  open  before  exams  for  storage  also. 
ALL  BICYCLES  PLACED  IN  STORAGE  MUST 
BE  LABELED  with  your  NAME  AND  RESI- 
DENCE. 

AIRPORT  SHUTTLES  to  Chattanooga  and 
Nashville  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  Cost 
is  $8.00. 

FOR  ALL  the  above,  check  the  B.C.  Infor- 
mation Desk  for  more  information  and  sign  up  s 
sheets,  or  contact  Carrie  Ashton,  S.P.O.,  ext- 
214,  or  2nd  floor  office  in  the  Bishop's  Com- 
mon, Monday,  Thursday,  Friday  8:30-1 1  a.m. 
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Hockey 


a  fast-paced  match.  Cynda  Cavin  made  Sew- 
anee's  only  goal,  with  a  mere  45  seconds  rem- 
aining in  the  second  half,  to  tie  the  game  at  1-1. 
Again,  a  flick-off  ensued. 

GOALIE  SARAH  COKE  shut  out  all  of 
Duke  Club's  flicks,  while  both  Kate  Belknap 
and  Jennifer  Murray  scored  for  Sewanee,  thus 
winning  the  game  for  the  Tigers. 

Sunday  saw  Sewanee  and  the  Charlotte 
Flickers  battle  it  out,  in  a  spectacular  match  of 
skill  and  finesse.  The  first  half  ended  in  a  1-1 
tie,  Jennifer  Murray  having  made  Sewanee's 
goal,  assisted  by  freshman  Jenny  Cook. 

Soon  into  the  second  hj)f,  however,  Char- 
lotte came  back  to  score,  and  in  spite  of  gutsy 
and  admirable  playing  on  Sewanee's  part,  the 
game  ended  in  a  2-1  lead  for  Charlotte. 

THIS  PAST  WEEKEND  left  Sewanee's 
overall  record  at  10-4.  An  exceptionally  stellar 
performance  was  made  by  Jenny  Cook  in  all 
three  of  Sewanee's  games  at  Deep  South,  while 
teammates  Jennifer  Murray,  Paige  "Flail" 
Parsons,  and  Kate  Belknap  also  played  superior 
hockey.  In  fact.  Coach  Jill  Thomas  remarked 
that  the  team  had  played  the  best  she  had  ever 
seen  them  do  this  weekend. 

Cynda  Cavin  holds  the  career  scoring  record 
in  field  hockey  for  Sewanee,  with  33  goals;  this 


season  alone  she  has  made  12  of  these  goals. 
Sarah  Coke  currently  has  a  total  of  85  saves,  and 
is  hoping  to  break  the  100  mark  by  the  end  of 
the  season. 


THE   HOCKEY   TEAM'S   shot  at  nationals 
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isn't  entirely  hopeless;  their  overall  record  of 
10-4  isn't  too  shabby,  but  their  NCAA  action 
stands  at  a  narrow  5-3  spread.  The  results  of  the 
national  committee's  decision  will  be  out  within 
the  week.  In  the  meantime,  the  Tigers  face 
Vanderbilt  on  Nov.  3  in  Nashville,  and  Berea 
College  on  Saturday,  Nov.  6  at  home,  at  10  am. 


Outdoor  tennis  courts  finished  on  campus 


THE  NEW  OUTDOOR  tennis  courts,  which 
Tennis  Court  Construction  Company  of  Nash- 
ville says  are  the  best  they  have  ever  built,  are 
in  Tennis  Coach  Norman  Kalkhoff's  estimation 
"the  finest  of  any  University  our  size  in  the 
nation." 

Kalkhoff  cited  the  positive  effects  the  seven  • 
new  courts  adiacent  to  the  golf  shop  will  have 
for  the  Sewanee  community  in  general  and  his 
tennis  teams  in  particular.  He  also  reminded 
community  players  that  the  indoor  courts  will 
be  closed  from  Nov.  3  through  Nov.  13  for  re- 
surfacing. 


IN  SCRIMMAGES  this  fall,  the  men's  tennis 
team  defeated  Trevecca  6-3  and  Shorter  5-4, 
both  at  home.  They  dropped  an  away  match  to 
Trevecca  7-2. 
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Seniors  Tim  "The  Mad  Samoan"  Johnson 
and  Brian  Rogers  led  the  team,  playing  in  the 
top  two  singles  positions. 

THE  WOMEN'S  TEAM  split  its  four  scrim- 
mage matches  this  fall.  The  lady  netters  downed 
Georgia  Tech  7-2  and  Trevecca  5-4,  but  lost  to 
Shorter  and  Tennessee  Tech  by  5-4  margins. 

Becky  Davis  and  Susan  Chenault  are  the  two 
seniors  on  the  squad.  Chenault  and  freshman 
Susie  Steele  were  undefeated  in  singles  play  this 
fall. 


Varsity  practice  alters  pool  closings 

VARSITY  SWIM  PRACTICE  will  affect  pool 
hours  until  late  November,  Coach  Cliff  Afton 
announced  last  week. 

Through  Nov.  18,  the  pool  will  be  closed 
from  7  to  9  p.m.  on  Monday  through  Thursday. 
Friday  will  remain  as  scheduled. 


YOUR  CHANCE  TO  COME  TO  LONDON 


V.LSE 


London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science 


CHALLENGES  OF  THE  MULTINATIONAL  ECONOMY 

A  Summer  Program  in  London,  England 
Sponsored  by  the  Southern  College  and  University  Union 

Earn  College  Credit  for  Courses  in 
Economics  and  Political  Science 

JULY  10  -  AUGUST  17,  1983 

The  Program  Director,  Dr.  Derek  Waller,  will 

give  an  illustrated  talk  describing 

the  program  on 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  18  1982 

4:30  P.M. 
TORIAN  ROOM,  DUPONT  LIBRARY 

(refreshments) 
ALL  INTERESTED  STUDENTS  ARE  INVITED 


POTTERY  STAINED  GLASS 
CANDLES      PLANTS    TOYS 

seconds  and  close-outs 

Blouses $8- $10 

Bedspreads SIO 

Dresses $is 

GOURMET  KITCHEN  UTENSILS  NEEDLEWORK 

UNIVERSITY  AVE. 
(Across  From  Bank) 
University  of  the  South  SEAL  FOR  NEEDLEPOINT 

Open  Monday  Through  Saturday  1 1-5  p.m. 
phone  598-0334 
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Zagrelo  Ballet  to 
appear  n  Guerry 

THE  CONCERT  SERIES  continues  its  1982- 
83  program  on  Nov.  12,  when  the  Zagrelo  Ballet 
company  will  perform  at  Guerry  Hall.  This 
Eastern  European  troupe  will  have  played  in 
Chattanooga  over  Party  Weekend,  and  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  national  tour. 

The  works  to  be  performed  include  a  perfor- 
mance of  the  entire  third  act  of  Tchaikovsky's 
masterpiece.  Swan  Lake. 


more  fritz 
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greatest  strength  is  hidden  in  weakness,  in  the  weakness 
of  a  man  who  allowed  himself  to  be  murdered  by  a  re- 
pressive government,  "...we  proclaim  Christ-yes,  Christ 
nailed  to  the  cross;  though  this  is  a  stumbling-block 
to  Jews  and  folly  to  Greeks,  yet  to  those  who  have  heard 
his  call,  Jews  and  Greeks  alike,  he  is  the  power  of  God 
and  the  wisdom  of  God."  (1Cor.  1:23)  When  the  sold- 
iers came  to  arrest  Christ  and  Peter  did  the  "wise"  thing 
by  drawing  his  sword  to  defend  God  Himself  Jesus  re- 
buked him. 

We  don't  defend  God  by  arming  America,  Robert. 
The  Gospel  does  not  need  our  defense,  it  needs  to  be 
proclaimed  to  the  world,  in  the  Churches  and  on  the 
streets.  And  you  do  nut  proclaim  the  Gospel  by  build- 
ing bombs,  you  do  it  by  beating  your  swords  into  plow- 
shares. 


Marc  Larson, 

who  holds  down  the 

Sewanee  defense 

held  Rose-Hulman  's 

stubborn  offense 

to  one  touchdown. 

Which  was 

scored  with  52 

seconds  left  in  the 

second  quarter. 

(Photo  by  John 

Ellis) 


EASTSIDE  SPIRITS 

AND  ROCKY  TOP  RESTAURANT 


Full  Line  of  Wines  and  Liquors 


FORMERLY  THE  MONTEAGLE  DINER 
OPEN  6  AM  -  11  PM 


CHECK  WITH  EASTSIDE  SPIRITS 
FIRST  FOR  ALL  YOUR 
PARTY  NEEDS 


We  Welcome  All  Students 


LOCATED  IN  THE  ROCKY  TOP  PLAZA, 


Owned  and  operated  by  Bill  and  Virginia  Lockhart. 
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ROTC 


Doing  their  best  to  add  spirit  to  the  crowd 
at  all  Sewanee  football  games  are  this  year's 
edition  of  the  Sewanee  cheerleaders.  The  girls 
make  a  huge  painted  sign  through  which  the 


team  runs  onto  the  field  at  the.  beginning  of 
each  home  game.  The  squad  has  also  travelled 
to  several  away  games. 

(Photo  by  John  Ellis) 


BC  Board 


next  year.  For  example,  he  hopes  to  arrange  for 
cooperation  instead  of  competition  from  the 
fraternities  when  it  comes  time  for  next  year's 
Freshman  Dance.  It  is  a  big  investment  of  the 
Board's  (and  the  students')  money,  but  Cameron 
feels  that  freshmen  should  be  allowed  a  chance 
to  actually  participate  in  a  Sewanee  party  during 
Rush  instead  of  having  to  content  themselves 
with  simply  gazing  on  from  the  sidewalk. 

THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  events,  he  said, 
have  been  the  outdoor  movies  and  the  Ultimate 
Frisbee  Tournament.  The  Board  has  also  been 
successful  in  its  efforts  to  encourage  better  and 
more  cooperative  scheduling  of  events  by  organi- 
zations. The  monthly  calendars  distributed  in 
the  B.C.  are  put  out  by  the  Board. 

It  is  a  group  which  is  certainly  open  to  a  var- 
iety of  skills,  talents,  ideas,  and  suggestions. 
Since  it  is  financed  out  of  students'  tuitions, 
students  at  Sewanee  would  do  well  to  support 
its  activities  and  to  derive  as  much  benefit  as 
possible  from  it. 

The  organization  works  toward  a  wide  scope 
of  activities.  In  addition  to  the  events  men- 
tioned earlier,  it  sponsored  the  Parents'  Weekend 
pep  rally  and  bonfire.  It  plans  to  provide  more 
movies  and  dances,  and  is  currently  working  to 
charter  a  bus  to  the  World's  Fair  in  Knoxville. 

THE  PROGRAM  HAS  a  budget  of  $10,000 
for  this  year,  which  comes  out  of  students' 
tuition,  Cameron  said.  Much  of  the  expense 
which  this  covers  are  student  salaries.  Students 
are  paid  minimum  wage  for  the  work  they  do 
for  the  Board,  although  some  members  are  not 
taking  payment.  Cameron  said  that,  although 
the  assumption  of  responsibility  for  social  plan- 
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ning  by  the  university  is  a  new  concept  at  Sew- 
anee, he  believes  that  the  group  will  occupy  a 
space  in  Sewanee  that  needs  to  be  filled. 

Cameron  added,  though,  that  frisbee  players 
had  been  allowed  to  bring  their  own  beer  to  the 
Fall  tournament  and  that  in  the  past,  "set-ups" 
had  been  provided  at  B.C.  sponsored  events.  He 
said  one  main  reason  why  the  school  should  not 
sponsor  events  centered  around  alcohol  trans- 
cended simply  paternal  reasoning.  Legally,  if  a 
group  is  serving  alcohol,  they  become  respons- 
ible for  the  results,  he  said.  The  University  does 
not  wish  to  sponsor  or  be  responsible  for  public 
intoxication  and  drunk  d 
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"THERE  HAS  been  some  opposition  from 
the  Alumni,"  Schaefer  said.  He  added  that  some 
of  that  came  from  those  who  attended  Sewanee 
during  the  "Vietnam  crisis,"  and  who  had 
carried  over  their  sentiments  about  war  and 
things  military  from  their  college  days. 

It  might  also  be  expected  that  the  installment 
of  an  ROTC  program  here  would  run  into  op- 
position from  Episcopal  clergymen  who  sit  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  though  this  has  not  been 
verified. 

Why  was  the  idea  of  bringing  ROTC  back 
attractive  to  the  Administration? 

One  of  the  major  reasons  might  have  been 
the  access  to  scholarships  that  some  students 
would  have  had  —  indeed,  it  might  mean  an 
increase  in  enrollment  if  those  students  who 
accept  ROTC  scholarships  were  able  to  con- 
sider Sewanee  as  a  place  to  spend  their  college 
careers. 

While  not  in  itself  a  reason,  the  perceived 
change  in  the  general  attitude  of  the  student 
population  as  a  whole  toward  military  affairs 
has  also  made  some  members  of  the  Admins- 
tration  believe  that  the  student  body  would 
not  protest  the  renewal  of  voluntary  military 
training  here.  In  fact,  those  who  cared  enough 
to  voice  any  opinion  might  actually  turn  out 
to  be  in  favor  of  it. 

BUT,  AS  OF  the  moment,  the  Administra- 
tion appears  to  have  abandoned  any  plans  to 
reach  out  for  the  Army.  "At  the  moment,  we 
really  aren't  doing  anything,"  Schaefer  said. 

However,  it  also  appears  to  be  no  secret  that 
the  present  Administration  is  also  very  much  in 
favor  of  bringing  the  program  back,  if  opposi- 
tion were  to  die  out. 

And  we'll  have  a  new  set  of  alumni  before 
long. 

THE  PURPLE  MASQUE  will  soon  be  pre- 
senting Carlo  Goldoni's  Comedy,  The  Servant  Of 
Two  Masters,  for  three  performances  November 
1 1-13  at  8  p.m.  in  Guerry  Auditorium. 

The  plot  revolves  around  Truffaldino  (Thom- 
as Lakeman)  who  undertakes  to  serve  two  mas- 
ters and  thereby  to  collect  pay  from  two  sourc- 


Brenda  Ellis, 
freshman,  discussei 
politics  with  two  o\ 
Franklin  County 's 
most  prominent 
politicians.  Although 
elections  were 
Tuesday,  these 
Democrats  appear  un- 
affected by  the 
results. 
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Melanie  Patterson 
and  Bena  Whittelsey 
took  advantage  of  last 
week 's  warm  temperatures 
to  do  some  studying 
underneath  a  big  tree 
in  the  front  lawn  of 
the  Bishop 's  Common. 
It  might  be  a  little  bit 
too  chilly  to  follow  their 
lead  this  week. 
(Photo  by  John  Ellis) 


Woman  leaves  Sewanee  $5  million 


BY  JEANIE  RANDOLPH 

"All  the  rest,  residue  and  remainder  of  the 
property...!  give  devise  and  bequeath  to  the 
UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH  at  Sewanee, 
Tennessee,  for  its  general  purposes  provided, 
however,  that  at  least  One  Million  ($1,000,000) 
Dollars  of  this  testamentary  gift  shall  be  held  by 
said  University  in  a  trust  fund  in  perpetuity,  the 
income  from  which  shall  be  used  to  provide 
scholarships  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
of  said  University  to  deserving  young  men  and 
women  of  good  character  and  intellectual  prom- 
ise. Said  scholarships  shall  be  designed 
CLARITA  F.  CROSBY  Scholarships  and  at  least 
one-half  of  said  scholarships  shall  be  awarded  to 
women." 

THIS  GIFT,  the  largest  bequest  in  Sewanee's 
history,  comes  from  a  woman  who  visited  the 
school  only  one  time.  Clarita  Frances  Crosby, 
the  youngest  of  three  children,  was  born  in  New 
Yore  City.  She  attended  public  schools  in  the 
Bronx,  after  which  she  entered  Bernard  College 
of  Columbia  University.  She  graduated  from  the 
college  in  three  and  a  half  years  with  a  mq  or  in 
biology  and  a  minor  in  zoology.  After  receiving 
her  degree  from  Bernard  College,  Miss  Crosby 
studied  voice  and  sang  in  several  churches  in 
New  Yof< .  Her  professional  career  consisted  of 
service  to  the  First  National  City  Bark  ,  where 
she  handled  customers'  investments  in  the  bond 
department,  according  to  a  biographical  4c  etch 
by  Mrs.  Arthur  Ben  Chitty,  Sewanee's  Associate 
Historiographer.  Miss  Crosby  erj  oyed  drama 
and  music.  Her  main  interest,  however,  was 
travel.  In  the  years  which  followed  her  first 
trip  to  Eruope  in  the  late  1920's,  she  visited  60 
countries.  She  continued  travelling  throughout 
her  eighties. 


Neither  Miss  Crosby  nor  her  aunt,  lora 
Frances  Richards,  ever  married.  According  to 
Mrs.  Chitty,  Miss  Crosby  visited  this  aunt  many 
times  in  Cincinnati,  "and  the  two  were  very 
fond  of  each  other."  Miss  Crosby  was  her  prin- 
cipal heir  when  Miss  Richards  died  in  1933.  The 
estate  consisted  primarily  of  stock  in  Proctor 
and  Gamble. 

MISS  CROSBY  DIED  on  July  5,  1982,  at 
the  age  of  92  "All  but  about  $200,000  of  her 
estate  came  to  Sewanee,"  said  Latham  Davis  of 
the  Public  Relations  office.  The  balance  of  her 
estate  she  willed  to  the  University  of  the  South. 
The  amount,  which  is  mostly  held  in  stock ,  is 


approximately  $  million,  according  to  Vice- 
chancellor  Robert  Ayres. 

Miss  Crosby  visited  Sewanee  only  one  time. 
What  led  her  to  bequeath  virtually  her  entire 
estate  to  a  school  with  which  she  had  no  appar- 
ent direct  connection? 

Mrs.  Chitty  has  written  the  basic  story  of 
how  she  elected  Sewanee  to  be  her  heir.  "About 
five  years  ago,"  she  writes,  "Miss  Crosby  came 
to  the  Episcopal  Church  Center.. .in  New  Yolk 
and  told  the  receptionist  that  she  wanted  to  see 
someone  about  'Episcopal  Schools'.  She  was 
put  in  touch  with  Arthur  Ben  Chitty,  '35,  who 
was  then  president  of  the  Association  of  Epis- 
see  Woman,  page  15 


Will  we  go  fo  four-course  load? 


BY  JEFF  DUNN-RANKIN 


THERE  IS  TALK  amongst  the  faculty  these 
days  of  reducing  the  student  course  load  to  four 
courses  per  semester.  The  idea  is  currently  being 
discussed  by  the  faculty  Curriculum  Committee. 
MathewCostello,  chairman  of  parallel  committee 
in  the  Student  Assembly,  said  that  he  was  told 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Cushman,  chairman  of  the  His- 
tory Department,  that  such  a  change,  if  it  oc- 
curs, will  not  be  in  the  near  future.  He  suggest- 
ed that  such  a  change  might  be  as  many  as  ten 
years  away. 

Still,  after  the  seemingly  quidc  switch  to  the 
five-day  wee;  last  year,  students  who'<  new  a- 
bout  this  new  possible  change  expressed  some 
concern  and  a  desire  to  have  a  coice  in  any 
decisions  made.  Perhaps  in  response  to  this  stu- 
dent concern,  Dean  Brown  Patterson  spdc  e  with 


the  Order  of  Gownsmen  about  the  possibility  of 
a  four  course  wok  -load. 

PATTERSON  MADE  IT  clear  that  the  reduc- 
ed course  load  is  only  an  idea  which  is  being  re- 
searched and  that  no  decisions  of  anyk  ind  have 
been  made  yet.  Surveys  are  currently  being  sent 
to  schools  that  have  four-course  wok  loads  but 
are  otherwise  similar  to  Sewanee.  Patterson  says 
he  hopes  to  have  some  recommendations  from 
the  committee  by  the  end  of  the  academic  year. 

Dr.  Eric  Naylor,  member  of  the  faculty 
committee  researching  the  idea,  stated  that  the 
suggestion  was  made  by  several  faculty  members 
who  saw  a  definite  need  to  reduce  faculty  wok  - 
load,  and  added  that  the  sentiment  of  the  mq  or- 
ity  of  faculty  members  seems  to  be  against  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  added  that  one  never 
[<  nows  when  that  sentiment  might  change. 
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TheTravelersT 


Anyone  who  has  ever  wanted  to  work 
for  an  insurance  company,  and  anyone  who 
hasn't,  should  consider  The  Travelers.  Because 
we  offer  careers  both  in  insurance  and  in  a  vari- 
ety of  other  fields  which  help  us  service  our 
wide  range  of  financial  products. 

Under  The  Travelers  umbrella,  you'll  find 
careers  in  engineering,  data  processing,  finance, 
marketing.  And  as  an  insurance  industry  leader, 
we  offer  rewarding  careers  in  actuarial  science, 
underwriting  and  sales. 

So  if  you're  wondering  who  works  for 
an  insurance  company,  over  30,000  people 
from  differing  backgrounds  are  at  work  for 
The  Travelers  right  now.  They've  chosen  us 
because  we  have  the  resources,  variety,  benefits, 
rewards  and  growth  that  make  up  the  ingredients 
for  a  bright  future. 

Travelers  representatives  will  be  visiting 
your  campus  soon.  For  details,  see  your  Placement 
Director  or  write  to:  Rubin  I.  Fisher,  Assistant 
Director,  The  Travelers,  Dept.  31,  One  Tower 
Square,  Hartford,  CT  06115 
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Xrippe  Cheek 


OKAY,  I'll  go  ahead  and  admit  that  my  age,  aside 
from  any  other  obvious-  misqualifications,  belies  what 
aspirations  i  might  have  toward  being  a  sage  or  a  veteran 
observer  of  the  academic  scene. 

But  I  do  think  I  discern  a  disturbing  trend  in  the  way 
our  academic  life  is  being  handled  -  and,  of  course,  as 
with  all  these  sorts  of  situations,  I  hope  I'm  wrong. 

I  SAT  through  an  Order  of  Gownsmen  meeting  last 
week  and  heard  Dean  Brown  Patterson  tell  the  group 
that,  more  or  less,  any  shift  to  a  "reduced  course  load" 
was  on  down  the  road  a  piece. 

I  cannot  argue  with  that  bit  of  information.  Dean 
Patterson  is  certainly  more  up  on  the  matter  than  I  am. 
It  was  interesting  to  hear,  just  as  a  reminder,  that  the 
switch  to  a  five-day  week  calendar  was  not  a  proposal 
of  the  Faculty  Curriculum  Committee,  but  that  it  was 
brought  up  by  a  group  of  interested  faculty  members 
and  carried.  I  took  it,  as  well,  that  a  group  of  inter- 
ested faculty  members  could  bring  up  the  reduced 
course-load  idea  for  a  vote  just  like  they  did  the  five- 
day  week. 

Now  is  the  time  to  worry  about  such  a  thing.  Any- 
one who  was  here  last  year  can  remember  the  shock 
of  coming  back  to  campus  after  a  nice  long  Christmas 
break  and  finding  out  that  a  calendar  change  had  really 
already  been  decided  on.  What's  to  stop  someone 
from  doing  it  again? 

HERE'S  MY  line  of  thought:  I  agree  that  a  lot 
of  the  teachers  up  here  are  overworked.  I  grew  up  in 
a  house  with  a  teacher  as  a  father,  and  I  saw  plenty  of 
stacks  of  papers  sitting  around  to  be  graded  after 
office  hours. 

But  the  only  way  I  see  to  reduce  the  hours  a 
teacher  must  spend  outside  of  class  without  seriously 
injuring  the  quality  of  our  educations  is  to  hire  more 
faculty  —  and  yes,  I  know  we  can't  afford  that. 

WHAT  REALLY  bothers  me  is  the  question  of 
academic  reputation  of  the  University  of  the  South, 
because  I  think  that  is  really  what  is  underneath  the 
talk  of  lowering  the  course  load. 

As  we  all  must  have  suspected,  the  move  would 
not  be  aimed  at  helping  overworked  students,  but 
instead  at  the  faculty.  However,  I'm  not  sure  that  its 
purpose  would  be  just  to  take  a  load  off  their  backs. 

What  I  am  talking  about  is  referred  to  as  "the  pres- 
sure to  publish." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  academic  reputation  which 
we  are  all  beneficiaries  of  has  always  been  a  result  of 
two  things:  the  attention  paid  to  individual  students 
at  Sewanee,  and  the  success  of  our  graduates  in  further 
schooling  and  in  life. 

What  better  thing  to  base  a  reputation  on?  Well,  I 
think  the  current  trend,  one  which  it  looks  as  if  we 
may  be  trying  to  join,  is  to  base  an  institution's  prestige 
on  the  publication  rate  of  its  faculty.  How  much  the 
students  learn,  and  how  well  they  learn,  becomes  of 
secondary  importance. 

Sewanee  does  not  need  to  jump  into  the  rat  race 
for  prestige.  Let  other  universities  and  colleges  hire 
Nobel  Prize  winners.  They  aren't  teachers,  they're 
researchers  with  offices  in  college  buildings.  We  don't 
need  best-selling  authors  in  Walsh-Ellet  (though  they 
may  deserve  it).  We  need  teachers.  It  is  learning  that 
is  important. 

AND  WHAT  does  this  kind  of  thing  lead  to? 

Well,  usually,  I  would  guess  that  we  would  have  grad 
students  teaching  freshman  sections  of  most  courses.  I 
don't  know  what  they  could  do  here  —  have  comping 
seniors  teach  one  101  course  a  year?  Talk  about  a  quick 
way  to  destroy  a  well-earned  reputation. . . 

And  the  thing  that  bothers  me  most  is  this:  with  all 
the  talk  of  "oh,  this  is  all  in  the  future,"  the  only  picture 
that  comes  to  my  mind  is  Teddy  Roosevelt,  walking 
softly  and  carrying  his  big  stick. 
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By  Fritz  Bauerscmidt 


politics  and  the  church:  II 


"THEOLOGY  IS  a  useful  exercise  as  long  as  it 
enables  a  Christian  to  deepen  his  commitment  to  the 
radically  historical  task  of  humanization."  Thus  J. 
Andrew  Kirk  summarizes  one  aspect  of  a  philosophy 
destined  to  rock  the  very  foundations  of  the  Christian 
church,  liberation  theology.  The  practical  application 
of  this  theology  has  come  into  intensive  use  in  the  im- 
poverished Third  World,  where  revolution  is  encouraged 
and  terrorism  justified  by  the  radical  teachings  of  liber- 
ation theology.  The  focus  of  this  doctrine  centers  on  a 
so-called  "revolutionary  Jesus,"  an  historical  figure  who 
supposedly  challenged  the  political  institutions  of  his 
time.  By  adding  the  additional  justification  of  Christian 
responsibility  towards  the  poor,  we  end  up  with  Chris- 
tianity being  a  political  faith,  one  which  must  be  a  mod- 
ern standard-bearer  of  political,  social,  and  economic 
revolution. 

Almost  every  single  aspect  of  this  political  faith  is 


founded  upon,  as  the  word  "humanisatton"  implies, 
things  of  this  earth-a  change  in  human  institutions,  an 
establishment  of  formal  Christian  justice- in  this  world, 
and  the  perfection  of  human  society  by  divine  sanction. 
As  Ignacio  Ellacuria  says,  "the  world  is  already  being 
judged,  and  Christian  history  should  help  to  move  this 
judgment  along  towards  its  consummation."  Latin  Am- 
erican churches  have  accomplished  many  concrete  poli- 
tical acte  in  support  of  revolution  in  order  to  help  us 
arrive  at.  this  consummation.  The  World  Council  of 
Churches,  of  course,  got  itself  into  a  big  mess  by  aiding 
'  guerilla  organizations  in  southern  Africa.  That  is  when 
the  secularization  of  the  Church's  mission  really  struck 

THIS  SHOCK  WAS  the  result  of  the  quite  obvious 

dilemma  that  the  Church  found  itself  faced  with  by  ac- 

see  politics,  page  6 
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on  the  fritz 


Fritz  B< 


InunLiidlt 


where  we  stand 


WE'D  JUST  like  to  know  one  little  thing,  sitting  over 
here  in  our  stone  tower  in  view  of  duPont  and  above  the 
dear  departed  rope  swing. 

Why  on  earth  is  Gailor  going  to  be  closed  over 
Thanksgiving  break? 

It  seems  to  us  hardly  fair  to  those  students  who  live 
too  far  away  to  make  a  long  drive  for  what  amounts  to  a 
two-day  break,  and  who  do  not  have  the  money  to  fly 
home.  Was  the  hidden  cost  of  eating  four  days'  worth  of 
meals  figured  into  their  financial  aid  budgets? 

We  understand  that,  in  the  past,  the  cafeteria  has 
been  open  over  the  break,  and  has  even  been  reputed  to 
serve  a  quite  respectable  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

OF  COURSE,  we  are  not  so  naive  as  to  fail  to  realize 
that  the  reason  Gailor  will  not  be  open  comes  back  to 
that  favorite  of  all  excusses  we  hear  from  all  corners 
these  days:  money.  We  have  heard  that  too  much 
money  has  been  put  into  our  breakfasts,  dinners,  and 
lunches  already  this  semester,  and  that  the  closing  is 


necessary. 

No  doubt,  it  is  less  expensive  to  shut  down  for  four 
days  than  to  remain  open. 

■  But  what  about  the  people  who  have  to  stay  here? 
The  ones  with  no  family  or  friends  within  a  reasonable 
traveling  distance  who  will  have  to  fend  for  themselves? 
It  may  not  be  the  greatest  hardship  in  the  world  today, 
but  it's  bad  enough. 

Were  we  told  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  to 
make  plans  to  forage  for  Thanksgiving-Break  food, 
should  we  decide  to  stay  here?  Not  that  we  recall.  And 
some  of  us  are  most  likely  on  tight  enough  budgets, 
especially  this  close  to  the  end  of  the  semester,  that 
twelve  or  so  meals  could  take  a  hefty  bite  out  of  what 
little  remains  of  our  1982  money  allotments. 

AND  ARE  there  that  many  people  that  stay  around, 

so  that  to  feed  them  would  be  prohibitively  expensive? 

Why  not  ask  them  at  Wednesday-night  supper  how  many 

see  stand,  page  13 


iamersc. 

LAST  THURSDAY  evening  the  Cinema  Guild  pres- 
ented a  disturbing,  frightening  film  entitled  The  War 
Game.  Despite  leaving  Thompson  Union  feeling  like  I 
had  just  seen  my  mother  run  over  by  a  truck,  I  believe 
this  is  a  film  every  human  being  on  the  planet  today 
should  see.  Made  by  the  BBC  in  the  sixties,  the  film 
purports  to  depict  what  would  happen  in  England  in  a 
nuclear  war.  It  is  now  fifteen  years  later  and  this  is, 
after  all,  the  United  States  of  (by  God)  America,  but 
what  the  film  has  to  say  is  still  relevant;  there  is  no 
winner  in  a  nuclear  war. 

Since  the  film  was  made  the  situation  has  only  got- 
ten worse.  We  now  have  more  and  bigger  warheads  and 
increasingly  sophisticated  systems  for  making  sure  that 
they  arrive  at  their  targets.  And  we  have  an  adminstra- 
tion  in  power  which  has  started  saying  that,  yes,  we  can 
win  a  nuclear  war,  and  no,  we  will  not  rule  out  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  first  strike.  But  for  any  moral  human  being 
the  possibility  of  a  first  strike  should  never  even  occur, 
it  should  be  unthinkable.  And  in  fact,  the  idea  of  nuc- 
lear retaliation  should  be  unthinkable  as  well.  The  War 
Game  makes  this  point  very  well.  Given  that  an  enemy 
has  struck  first  and  the  streets  are  strewn  with  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  and  the  good  as  dead,  what  would  be  the 
point?  What  would  we  be  defending?  There  would  be 
no  more  United  States.  Democracy  would  be  a  for- 
gotten luxury.  The  American  Way  of  Life  would  be  a 
joke  we  had  forgotten  the  punch  line  to.  Western 
Civilization  would  be  no  more.  To  what  purpose  would 
a  retaliatory  strike  be?  Misery  loves  company?  Ven- 
gence?   Hatred?   Brutality? 

There  would  be  no  point. 

It  would  be  like  a  drowning  man  pulling  someone 
down  with  him. 

BUT  YOU  say,  how  could  we  just  stand  by,  knowing 
that  missies  are  coming  towards  our  country  and  do 
nothing?  What  else  is  there  to  do?  Yet  something  does 
seem  wrong  about  this.  And  it  is  this,  we  take  a  stance 
in  the  world  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  an  attack, 
which  would  be  an  evil  and  hateful  thing,  would  be  to  be 
prepared  to  do  an  equally  evil  and  hateful  thing  in  re- 
see  fritz,  page  6 


roge 
swinging 


The  letter  that  fof/ows  is  Commissioner  of  Buildings 
and  Lands  Carl  F.  Raid's  response  to  an  editorial  by 
Purple  news  editor  Jeff  Dunn-Rankin  several  weeks 
ago.  We  thought  it  might  be  nice  to  hear  t 
else's  side  of  the  story,  so  hens  it  is. 

DEAR  JEFF: 

In  response  to  your  letter  in  the  Purple 
the  rope  swing  in  front  of  the  Bishop's  Common.  The 
swing  seemed  to  be  used  primarily  by  small  children  and 
patrons  of  the  BC  other  than  students.  I  had  noticed 
very  little  use  of  the  the  swing  by  students.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  area  around  the  swing  has  been  a  concern  of 
this  department  since  the  swing  was  put  up  and  since  it 
was  used  mainly  by  people  other  than  students,  we  de- 
cided to  take  it  down.  If  having  a  swing  is  your  primary 
concern,  I  am  sure  we  can  find  another  place  for  it. 

I  would  prefer  that  the  swing  not  be  in  its  old  loca- 
tion unless  there  is  some  reason  for  it  to  be  located  there 
that  I  cannot  see  at  this  time.  I  am  not  opposed  to  rope 
swings  at  all. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Carl  F.  Reid 

Commissioner 

Buildings  and  Lands 


Results 
of  Rope-Swing 
Opinion  Survey 

Do  you  think  Mr.  Reid  should 
put  the  rope  swing  back  up? 

YES  72%  NO  17% 

Where  do  you  think 
he  should  put  it? 

Around  .Pauls  neck  JL^/o 
On  Ae  tree  27% 

Unprintable  61% 

The  Purple  welcomes  any  other  comments 
on  the  Rope-Swing  Issue. 
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politic  and  the  church:  II 


cepting  liberation  theology:  What  form  of  human  insti- 
tutions constituted  divine  justice?  In  the  Third  World, 
most  theologians  have  chosen  Marxism.  This  human 
ideology  at  least  has  the  aura  of  advancing  the  cause  of 
the  impoverished,  whatever  the  realities  of  its  practical 
application  may  be.  This  is  a  very  strange  conception 
of  charity  indeed.  All  of  the  passages  in  the  Bible  in- 
structing us  to  assist  the  poor  are  directed  to  us  in  a 
personal  sense  {or  collectively,  as  the  Body  of  Christ), 
as  the  natural  result  of  us  having  the  love  of  God  within 
us.  Now,  when  the  needy  come  to  our  attention,  we 
force  someone  else  to  give  instead  of  taking  up  our  cross 
of  sacrificing  for  others.  But  this  is  a  digression.  The 
real  question  is:  Does  our  faith,  as  outlined  in  the  Bible, 
compel  us  to  sanctify  human  ideologies  (Marxism,  cap- 
italism, etc.)  and  institutionalize  them  as  the  doctrine 
and  mission  of  the  Church? 

No  one  will  deny  that  change  needs  to  take  place  in 
Latin  America,  and  in  many  other  places  as  well.  But 
should  the  Church  take  sides  in  human  conflict  and 
guide  temporal  transformation  itself?  I  would  main- 
tain that  any  covenant  with  the  ideas  of  the  world  sig- 
nals the  death  knell  of  the  Church  and  its  purpose  in  the 
world.  Jesus  was  revolutionary,  not  a  revolutionary. 
He  requested  worship  of  the  true  God  from  otherwise 
pagan  and  stoic  Roman  subjects.  In  this  way,  he  repre- 
sented a  political  threat  much  in  the  same  way  that 
Christianity  represents  a  political  threat  within  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  nation  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  Bibles. 

BUT  JESUS'  PURPOSE  was  not  to  revolutionize 
Roman   political  or  economic  institutions.     "For  this 


cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness 
unto  the  truth."  (John  18:37).  The  purpose  of  Christs' 
church  today  should  remain  the  same,  to  bear  witness 
to  the  truths  of  Christiantiy,  that  God  came  not  to  save 
the  institutions  of  the  world,  but  to  save  sinners.  When 
we  become,  as  the  Body  of  Christ,  servants  of  ideologies, 
then  we  cannot  be  servants  of  Christ.    Human  injustice 


from  page  4 

will  never  end  so  long  as  human  sin  remains.  This  should 
point  us  towards  the  real  revolutionary  purpose  of  the 
Church  in  the  world,  to  revolutionize  human  souls  and 
change  human  hearts.  "If  my  people,  which  are  called 
by  my  name,  shall  humble  themselves,  and  pray,  and 
seek  my  face,  and  turn  from  their  wicked  ways;  then 
see  thoughts,  page  13 


fritz 


Imagine:  our  country  destroyed.  Yet  before  we  all 
finally  croak  from  radiation  poisoning  we  still  have  time 
to  destroy  the  other  side  and  make  sure  that  they  all 
croak  too.  This  is  the  stand  of  a  moral  nation?  This  is 
the  position  of  a  country  which  has  the  audacity  to  say 
"In  God  we  trust?"  We  propose  to  prevent  the  annihil- 
ation of  the  world  by  threatening  to  make  sure  the  job  is 
done  if  anybody  tries  it. 

No,  I  think  if  there  was  any  sanity  left  in  the  world  it 
would  look  around  at  the  destruction,  shrug  its  shoul- 
and  say   "What's  the  purpose?"     Unfortunately, 
ir  missies  would  have  been 
■re  sure  the 


ouldn't  be 


i  would  be  no  time  then  to  realize  that  nuclear  war 
er  victory,  only  death.  The  time  to  realize  is  now. 
means  Mutually  Assured  Destruction.  The  time  to 
e  the  meaning  of  that  most  apt  of  acronyms  is  be- 
t  becomes  a  reality. 


from  page  5 

IT  SEEMS  to  me  that  there  is  but  one  thing  tor  a 
truly  moral  nation  to  do,  there  is  only  one  sane  act. 
That  is  unilateral  disarmament.  It  is  our  ethical  duty  as' 
a  nation  to  insure  that  there  is  never  a  nuclear  exchange 
and  the  only  way  we  can  insure  that  is  to  not  have  any- 
thing to  shoot  back  with.  A  nuclear  war  that  would  des- 
troy the  earth  would  be  impossible  if  the  United  States 
had  no  nuclear  weapons.  Our  enemies  would  overrun 
us?  It  would  be  the  end  of  civilization  in  the  West? 
Maybe.  But  I  don't  really  think  so.  If  we  just  allowed 
the  Soviet  Union  to  roll  into  Washington  and  start  run- 
ning the  country  I  think  we  might  see  them  become  very 
frustrated.  But  that  isn't  really  the  point.  What  is  the 
point  is  that  we  have  no  choice  really.  We  spend  four 
cents  of  every  tax  dollar  on  weapons  which  we  cannot 
possibly  use.  This  is  immoral,  this  is  waste.  So,  let's 
prepare  to  either  stop  this  waste  or  use  these  weapons. 
And  the  result  of  using  these  weapons  means  death  for 
all  of  us.  We  are  between  a  rock  and  a  hard  place,  let's 
not  bash  our  own  brains  out  with  the  rock. 
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Special  Order  At  No  Extra  Charge 

Call  Collect  For  Case  Rices 

And  Party  Orders  924-2288 

OPEN  8  ajn.-10  p.m.  TIL  11  p.m.  FR1.  &  SAT. 
Come  see  our  expanded  selection  of  German, 
French,  and  California  wines.  Also  in,-  hard  to 
find  Greek,  Italian,  and  Japanese  selections. 

Watch  Sewanee  Siren  for  weekly  specials. 

Students 

Come  See  Us  For  Our  Doily  spedcAs 


TAKE  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY 
FOR  A  REAL  TREAT. 


Monteagle,  TN.     Phone  615-9^-2268 

CONVENTION  CENTER  AND  LODGE  NOW  OPEN 

LODGE  RESERVATIONS  (61 B)  924-2091 

Seating  Capacities  (Banquet-style-420  people,  Auditorium--550) 
Facilities  now  available  for  fraternity,  sorority,  and  club  functions. 
Call  James  David  Oliver  for  details.   Come  see  our  newly  opened  lodge. 
Rustic  decor/equipped  with  modern  conveniences  such  as:  color  TV,  electric  a 
heat,  carpeting,  spacious  rooms,  &  country  ham-shaped  swimming 
pool.  Very  competitive  rates.  Come  down  and  look  at  one  of  our  rooms 
Call  r 


(for 
MAKE  RESERVATIONS  NOW  FOR  COMMENCEMENT 
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NEEPURPLETHESEW 


ponderous  thoughts 


Once  again  my  mind  is  plagued  by  ponderous 
thoughts,  and  once  again  computer  science  and  French 
await  my  attention,   I'm  hoping  that  by  typing  these 
bothersome  problems  out  of  my  mind  and  onto  this 
page,  this  overburdened  brain  will  be  ready  for  files, 
records,  and  arrays.  Je  vais  etudier. 

For  those  of  you  who  have  interest  in  rope- 
swinging  matters,  there  are  a  few  lines  at  the  end  of 
this  column  about  that;  first,  though,  I'd  like  for  some- 
one to  explain  to  me  what  possible  good  could  come  of 
a  four-course  workload.  I.m  not  saying  that  it  has  no 
value,  but  no  one  has  been  able  to  tell  me  yet  why  it  is 
being  looked  into.  So  far,  it  seems  to  me  a  rather  silly 


Let  me  explain  what  I  mean,  and  then  s 
who  likes  the  idea  please  write  and  straighten  me  out. 
If  no  one  writes,  I'll  just  assume  that  no  one  disagrees 
with  me,  and  I  doubt  that  will  be  the  case. 

First  of  all,  it  is  interesting  to  me  that  this  pro- 
posal represents  a  major  change  in  the  amount  and  var- 
iety of  learning  that  students  of  the  University  will  be 
allowed  to  participate  in,  yet  it  was  proposed  not  for 
what  it  would  do  for  the  studentss  but  for  what  it 
would  do  for  the  facutly.   I  will  not. for  a  minute  suggest 
that  faculty  members  have  no  rights  at  a  University  or 
that  they  must  be  forced  to  overwork  themselves  for  the 
sake  of  their  students.   I  will  insist,  though,  that  a  Univ- 
ersity's first  and  foremost  responsibility  is  to  the  educa- 
tion of  its  students.  Therefore,  if  a  change  in  curriculum 
does  nothing  to  enhance  the  student's  educational  exper- 
ience or  if  it,  in  fact,  detracts  from  it,  then  it  seems  that 
the  only  reasonable  thing  to  do  is  find  an  alternate  solu- 
tion for  the  faculty's  woes,  especially  when  there  are  sev- 
eral alternate  solutions  available. 

I  realize  that  there  is  a  faculty  committee  currently 
researching  the  effect  of  a  four-course  work  load  and 
that  no  decision  has  been  made  yet.   I  guess,  then,  what 
I'm  hoping  to  do  here  is  give  the  committee  some 
thoughts  to  chew  on.  Plus  I  really  do  think  the  whole 
idea  is  so  obviously  a  bad  one  that  I'm  hoping  someone 
can  tear  my  argument  apart;  I  don't  want  to  believe  that 
the  faculty  is  researching  an  idea  that  should  have  been 

;ed  at  the  very  beginning. 


I  have  several  reasons  for  believing  that  the  four- 
course  work  load  would  diminish  the  "Sewanee  Exper- 
ience."  I've  always  been  told  that  a  Liberal  Arts  edu- 
cation is  designed  to  teach  you  a  little  bit  of  everything; 
it  is  designed  to  broaden  a  person's  horizons,  to  teach  a 
person  to  think  in  a  variety  of  different  ways.   It  is  sup- 
posed to  give  you  as  broad  an  understanding  of  the 
human  experience  as  possible.   I  don't  see  how  eliminat- 
ing eight  courses  (one  per  semester)  from  a  student's 
college  years  enhances  that  liberal  arts  experience. 
Looking  back  at  my  four  years  of  college,  I  can't  imag- 
ine eliminating  eight  courses  from  my  record.    I  suppose 
I  would  have  made  it  through  life  with  eight  fewer  cour- 
ses, but  it  seems  like  there  is  a  better  way  to  reduce 
faculty  work  load  than  by  denying  future  English  majors 
the  chance  to  take  psychology,  a  second  foreign  lang- 
uage, and  upper-level  religion  courses  (these  are  the 
courses  I  figure  I  would  have  had  to  drop  under  a  four- 

I  KNOW,  TOO,  that  no  one  will  force  students  to 
take  only  four  courses,  but  1  assume  that  the  work  load 


jlmum-Hxa  irn  k  i  n 


connection  with  the  c 
professors  are  "she"  r 


ses  he  teaches.  (I  know  some 
"he"  but  to  type  both  confuses 
a  bit  dehumanizing,  so 


load  under  a 

After  all,  thei 


)  that  the  student  v 


n  no  indication  so  far  that  stu- 
dents are  in  general  overworked.   Please  let  me  know  if 
I'm  wrong,  but  I  am  assuming  that  student  work  load 
will  remain  the  same  (and  I  think  it  probably  should). 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  students  will  be  able  to  get 
a  more  in-depth  education  in  each  course  they  take,  but 
frankly,  I  know  about  all  I  care  to  know  about  Napolean 
and  his  reigns.   I'm  glad  I  had  the  opportunity  to  take 
more  electives.    I'm  glad  I  know  about  Napolean,  but 
I'm  even  more  excited  about  what  I've  learned  in  psych- 
ology and  religion  (courses  I  would  not  have  time  to 
take  under  a  four-course  plan). 

In  light  of  the  possible  harm  the  proposed  four- 
course  curriculum  could  cause,  it  seems  a  doubly  ludi- 
crous idea  since  I  can't  see  how  it  could  possibly  reduce 
the  work  load  of  the  faculty  to  any  significant  degree. 
I  know  very  little  about  what  exactly  a  professor  does. 
I'll  be  the  first  to  admit  that,  so  this  is  your  chance  to 
blow  mammoth  holes  in  my  argument  and  to  enlighten 
me.  As  I  understand  it,  a  professor  does  three  things  in 


e.J:  1 )  He  prepares  for  class,  2)  he 
teaches  class  (or  lab),  3)  he  grades  assignments  (and 
helps  students  prepare  those  assignments). 

HOW  MUCH  TIME  will  a  professor  gain  under  a  new 
curriculum?  1 )  I  know  of  few  professors  who  rewrite 
their  lecture  notes  each  semester,  and  why  should  they  if 
the  material  is  the  same?   However,  some  teachers  do 
spend  an  hour  or  so  per  course  preparing  for  class.  With 
one  less  course  to  teach,  then,  some  professors  (I  won't 
guess  how  many)  will  gain  two  to  five  hours  a  week. 
2)  With  one  less  course  to  teach,  each  professor  will 
gain  2Vi  hours  a  week.  3)  Surprisingly,  a  professor  gains 
no  time  in  grading  assignments.   If  courses  are  reduced 
in  number  but  student  work  load  remains  the  same,  the 
only  possible  way  to  keep  students  as  busy  as  they  are 
now  is  to  make  more  assignments,  in  the  way  of  papers, 
reading,  and  homework.   If  a  student  writes  more  pap- 
ers and  does  more  outside  reading,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  professor  is  going  to  have  to  grade  more  papers  and 
have  more  visits  to  his  office  about  things  that  the  stu- 
dent has  read  but  does  not  understand.  Where  does  he 
save  time?    I  think  he  does  not. 

Apparently,  each  professor  is  going  to  gain  2Vi  hours 
per  week  by  having  one  less  class  to  teach,  and  some  will 
have  a  few  more  hours  added  on  to  that.   Is  that  all  the 
amount  of  time  the  overburdened  professors  are  looking 
to  save?    If  it  is  not,  then  the  four-course  work  load  is 
not  effective  in  cutting  down  the  faculty  work  load.   If 
that  is  all  the  time  the  faculty  is  looking  to  save,  surely 
there  is  another  way  to  gain  those  few  hours.  Are  you 
also  researching  the  alternative  methods  so  that  you  can 
weigh  their  pros  and  cons  against  those  of  the  four- 
course  curriculum?   If  not,  why  not?   If  so,  what  are 
these  alternatives? 

Please  let  us  know.   I  realize  that  the  decision  might 
not  be  made  for  years  to  come,  but  it  might  not  hurt  to 
know  what  students  think  all  during  the  research  and 
planning  periods.   I  have  this  fear  after  watching  what 
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Hotkey  team  finishes  with  12  wins 


BY  JUDITH  DOWKER 

THE  1982  field  hod:  ey  team  wrapped  up  its 
season  with  a  final  record  of  1  2-4. 

Although  the  team  did  not  get  a  bid  to  go  to 
nationals,  it  was  definitely  a  successful  season. 
Not  only  was  this  year's  schedule  tougher  than 
last,  but  the  team's  *  ills  have  improved  across 
the  board  : statistics  show  that  goals  were  made 
by  ten  of  the  front  line  and  halfbad;  players, 
rather  than  i  ust  one  or  two  individuals  Ik  e  last 
year. 

The  same  applies  for  shots  at  goal:  the  entire 
front  line  took  shots  this  season,  indicating  good 

Fisk  joins  Sewonee 
in  C.A.C.  next  year 

DR.  ROBERT  M.  Ayres,  Vice-chancellor  and 
President  of  The  University  of  The  South  and 
President  of  the  College  Athletic  Conference, 
announced  today  the  acceptance  of  File  Univer- 
sity into  the  College  Athletic  Conference.  The 
action  was  unanimous  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  (Presidents)  of  the  C.A.C. 

The  College  Athletic  Conference  was  found- 
ed in  1962  and  consists  of  Centre,  Principia, 
Rose-Hulman,  Sewanee,  and  South  western.  The 
Conference  is  an  allied  member  of  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  Division  III, 
with  its  bak  etball  champion  receiving  automatic 
qualifications  into  the  N.C.A.A.  Division  III 
Tournament 

The  Conference  also  sponsors  Championships 
in  cross  country,  football,  soccer,  golf,  tennis, 
trad: ,  and  baseball. 

AYRES  EXPRESSED  the  feeling  of  the  en- 
tire membership  in  welcoming  an  institution  of 
Fik  University's  academic  and  athletic  bad;  - 
ground  into  the  C.A.C.  Fik  's  active  member- 
ship will  commence  with  the  beginning  of  the 
193  2-3  3  year. 


team    wok    and  ability  to  add  variety  to  the 
plays. 

STATISTICALLY,  the  hod:  ey  team  had  an 
outstanding  season  in  shots  on  goal.  Sewanee 
outshot  their  opponents  4  7)- 231,  and  outscored 
them  31-1 2  Sewanee  had  1 18  total  saves  versus 
136  by  their  opponents,  indicative  of  the  Tiger's 
tight  defensive  play.  In  penalty  corners,  Se- 
wanee again  beat  their  opponents  1628  7. 

Individually,  the  Tigers  also  had  successful 
seasons.  Senior  goalie  Sarah  Cck  e  had  98  saves 
this  season,  and  now  holds  the  record  for  saves 
at  Sewanee  for  2  years.  Adding  Ccke's  penalty 
str<x  e  saves  to  the  regulation  game  saves  boosts 
her  final  total  to  1  21  for  the  year.  Indeed,  she 
will  be  greatly  missed  on  the  squad  next  fall. 

Junior  Cynda  Cavin  scored  14  goals  this  sea- 
son, giving  her  the  career  record  for  goals  at 
Sewanee  with  33  . 

SENIOR  HALFBACK  Kate  Bek  nap,  says 
Coach  Jill  Thomas,  has  improved  her  k  ills  and 
has  become  much  more  of  an  offensive  player 
(evidensed  by  her  23  shots  at  goal  this  season). 
She  plays  consistently  hard  and  well,  added 
Thomas. 

Susie  Mine,  a  senior  who  played  her  first 
season  of  varsity  ho*:  ey  ever  this  year,  was  per- 
haps the  team's  most  improved  player,  said 
Coach  Thomas. 

Senior  Carol  Beers  was  a  quiet  leader  on  and 
off  the  field,  and  was  playing  hod:  ey  the  best 
she's  ever  played  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
Thomas  pointed  out  Another  senior  on  the 
team,  Judy  Dovk  er,  came  on  strong  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  and  "came  through  in  the  crunch" 
Coach  Thomas  stated. 

Thomas  said  that  all  the  seniors  will  be  miss- 
ed because  they  have  been  part  of  a  new  tradi- 
tion at  Sewanee:   success  hod:  ey. 

FOUR  OF  the  sixteen  players  named  to  the 


The  new  tennis 
courts,  built  on 
the  spot  of  old  ont 
next  to  the  Golf 
Shop  and  behind 
the  Sewanee  Inn, 
are  ready  for  play, 
that  is,  if  anyone 
is  willing  to  brave 
the  chilly  temp- 
eratures. (Photo 
by  John  Ellis) 


Mitchell  and  Ness  All-Star  Team  for  the  South 
region  were  from  Sewanee:  no  other  school  in 
the  region  had  as  many  chosen.  The  four  Tigers 
were  Jenny  Code ,  Coke,  Cavin,  and  Bek  nap. 
Another  indication  of  the  honor  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  these  four  is  the  fact  that  the  South 
region  consists  of  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentud:  y,  Wary- 
land,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Ohio. 

A  total  of  133  players  from  the  country, 
which  is  divided  into  4  regions,  were  selected  to 
Mitchell  and  Ness  All-Star  Teams.  Sincere  con- 
gratulations go  to  these  four  girls,  and  to  the 
hod:  ey  team  as  a  whole  for  another  year  of 
"success  hod:  ey." 


All  -  CAC  players 

Tim  Tehnet 

Senior 

QB 

David  Duke 

Senior 

WR 

David  Pack 

Junior 

WR 

Jim  Smith 

Junior 

TE 

Jon  York 

Senior 

OG 

Shap  Boyd 

Sohomore 

FS 

Mark  Cotter 

Junior 

DE 

Tim  Williams 

Junior 

CB 

Brian  Mainwaring 

Freshman 

P 

Honorable  Mention: 

Marc  Larson 

Senior 

LB 

Mike  Jordan 

Junior 

LB 

Jeff  Morris 

Senior 

FB 

Martin  Stoudenmire 

Junior 

CB 

Phil  Campbell 

Sophomore 

K 

Dan  Rather 

Sophomore 

C 

Brawners,  McKenzie 
to  lead  women's  team 

THIS  YEAR'S  EDITION  of  Lady  Tigers 
bas;  etball  will  once  again  be  led  by  seniors  Jetta 
McKenzie,  Sophie  Brawner,  and  Zanna  Bravmer. 
Jill  Webb,  Susy  Steele,  Nancy  Brim,  and  Laine 
Konrad  will  round  out  the  roster. 

Individually,  all  of  the  seniors  are  closing  in 
on  school  records.  Sophie  Brawner  needs  only 
111  points  to  surpass  the  scoring  record  of 
Eddie  Krenson.  Zanna  Brawner  and  Jetta  Mc- 
Kenzie both  should  surpass  the  1,000  point 
maf<  ,  which  would  place  them  among  the  top 
10  all-time  point  producers.  Jill  Webb  will  once 
again  direct  the  offense.  Susy  Steele  will  start  at 
the  remaining  wing. 

According  to  Coach  Nancy  Bowman,  "The 
team  has  been  wok  ing  very  hard  in  anticipa- 
tion of  their  opening  game  against  Millsaps  Sat- 
urday, Nov.  20  at  2  p.m.  Although  lad:  of 
depth  could  be  a  problem,  if  we  cam  escape  in- 
j  ury  we  should  be  able  to  win  20  games  this  sea- 
son-or  at  minimum  double  the  winning  percent- 
age from  last  year." 

"I  HAVE  DETECTED  a  sense  of  desire  and 
intensity  that  we  never  achieved  last  year.  I 
believe  the  girls  know  that  they  are  going  to 
have  to  function  as  a  unit  rather  than  indivi- 
duals. If  we  can  retain  this  competitive  edge,  a 
bid  to  the  N.C.A.A.  Division  III  Championships 
is  a  distinct  possibility,"  Bowman  said. 
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a  sporting  glance 


A  HODGE-PODGE  BASKETBALL  overview: 

If    the    t-shirts    bearing    the   title    "Ri<k  's 

Runts"  are  any  indication,  the  Tiger  bak  etball 

team  is  going  to  m*  e  the  best  of  a  lark    of 

height  this  season. 

Though  the  cagers  might  not  out  rebound  a 
lot  of  teams  this  year,  depth  in  the  back  court 
and  overall  experience  will  see"  the  Tigers  run- 
ning and  pressing  most  of  the  time. 

Head  Coach  Rick  Jones,  who  said  Friday  his 
charges  are  "not  big  but  slow;"  affirmed  that  the 
Tigers  will  use  the  fast  break  and  employ  pres- 
sure defenses  whenever  possible. 

ACTUALLY,  JONES  IS  overstating  a  bit. 
True,  a  6-9  recruit  who  wanted  to  come  to  Se- 
wanee was  lost  for  financial  reasons,  and  for- 
ward Jim  Startz  will  not  be  bark  until  next 
semester,  but  things  are  not  all  that  bad. 

For  one  thing,  freshman  Steve  Kretch  has 
performed  even  better  than  expected.  Kretch,  a 
6-6  center  from  Marietta,  Georgia,  has  consis- 
tently led  all  rebounds  in  scrimmage  play  this 
fall. 

"Steve  is  an  intelligent  ballplayer,"  Jones 
said.  "Hei  ust  does  the  things  he  does  well,  and 
doesn't  force  the  rest.  By  the  time  he  leaves 
here,  he'll  be  a  complete  ballplayer." 

ANOTHER  REASON,  and  a  big  one,  is  Blane 
Brocks.  A  6-4  senior.  Brocks  averaged  143 
points  a  game  last  season,  "practically  not 
'<  nov.ing  what  he  was  doing",  according  to  Assis- 
tant Coach  Jim  Bello.  Though  Brooks  did  not 
play  first  semester  last  year  and  never  really 
fully  learned  the  team's  system,  he  was  still  All- 
South  District. 

This  year  Brock  s  will  "have  his  most  produc- 
tive year",  in  Jones'  estimation.  He  is  only  31 1 
points  a  way  from  the  school  scoring  mak  . 

THE  OTHER  TWO  returning  starters  from 
last  year  are  point  guard  Mark    Peeler  and  for- 


ward Rirk  y  Black  burn.  Peeler,  the  team's 
quarterback  on  the  floor,  will  also  be  called 
upon  to  score  this  season. 

"Basically  I'm  supposed  to  get  the  ball  to 
our  other  shooters,"  Peeler  said.  "But  I've  been 
working  on  myj  umper  and  I  hope  I've  improv- 
ed." 

BLACKBURN  WILL  make  the  transition 
from  the  "4-man"  to  the  "3-man"  in  the  Tiger 
system  this  season-that  is,  he  will  move  from 
powar  forward  to  small  forward,  where  he  will 
do  more  ball  handling  and  possibly  more  shoot- 
ing. 

"It's  t*  ing  me  a  while  to  learn  the  3-man 
position,  but  it  should  be  a  lot  of  fun,"  Black  - 
burn  said  this  week . 

Consistent  scoring  is  expected  from  transfer 
Ellis  Simmons,  a  6-1  sophpmore  who  comes  to 
Sewanee  from  Western  Kentuck  y. 

JONES  CITED  i  unior  guards  Kevin  Barnett 
and  Josh  Donner  as  much  improved,  and  indicat- 
ed thati  unior  forward  Chip  Headrick  would  see 
a  lot  of  action  in  a  frontcourt  which  lacks 
depth.  Freshman  Marichal  Gentry  (6-4)  is  also 
expected  to  mac  e  a  contribution  under  the 
boards. 

Depth  at  the  guard  position  will  be  no  prob- 
lem, as  freshman  Jim  Folds,  Scott  Jackson, 
Denny  Crabtree,  and  Scott  Brown  will  fight  for 
playing  time. 

TRAVELLING:  the  Tiger  schedule  this  year 
has  Sewanee  on  the  road  for  six  of  its  first  seven 
games. 

"We  don't  dra  w  any  cro  wds  first  semester," 
explained  Jones.  "This  way,  we  can  peak  at  the 
right  time  before  the  home  fans." 

From  Jan.  25  through  Feb.  22,  nine  of  ten 
games  will  be  played  in  Juhan  Gymnasium. 

THE  FIRST  CONTESTS  for  the  Tigers  tak  e 
place  at  the  College  of  Charleston  Invitational 
Tournament  Nov.  19  and  20.  In  addition  to  the 
College  of  Charleston,  Belmont  and  Central  Wes- 
leyan  will  toss  their  hats  into  the  ring. 

By  far  the  most  important  game  to  Jones  is 
the  Rose-Hulman  clash  at  home  Dec.  11.  "I  do 
not  care  if  we  go  1  -5  ,  as  long  as  we  win  that 
one,"  said  Jones,  now  in  his  third  year  as  head 
coach. 


At  right,  senior  Blane  Brooks 

pumps  up  a  jumper,  one  of  the  patented 

kind  that  is  likely  to  gain  him  AII-C.A.C.  honors 

this  season.  Brooks  averaged  over  14  points 

per  game  last  year,  and  could  do  even  better 

this  time  around. 

'    At  left,  freshman  Jim  Folds 

races  toward  the  baseline,  looking  for 

someone  to  come  free  underneath 

the  hoop  for  a  quick  pass. 


CJttarles  Elmore 

ROSE-HULMAN,  13-10  a  year  ago,  returns 
three  starters  on  a  squad  that  represented  the 
CAC  in  NCAA  tournament  play. 

Another  tough  conference  opponent  will  be 
Southwestern,  which  welcomes  back  all  five 
starters  from  last  year's  13-9  team,  including 
Tim  O'Keefe  (18.6  ppg)  and  Scott  Patterson 
(205  ppg).  The  Tigers  face  Southwestern  at 
home  Jan.  28  and  away  Feb.  14. 

THEY    DON'T    HORSE    AROUND:       The 

Equestrian  team  trotted  away  from  the  Inter- 
collegiate Horse  Show  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  Oct.  30  with  first  place  honors. 

This  was  not  bad  at  all  for  a  team  which  was 
competing  as  a  unit  for  the  first  time.  Joanne 
Raulerson  and  Joanne  White  notched  first 
places  in  individual  events,  as  Jill  Groff,  David 
Norton,  and  Edrea  Jones  all  placed.  Wendy 
Keith  and  Amy  Neil  showed. 

The  squad,  coached  by  Mrs.  Sian  Baranco 
and  instructed  by  Mrs.  Jean  Raulston,  accumu- 
lated 23  points.  Southern  Illinois  was  the  clos- 
est competition  with  18  points. 

QUOTATION  OF  THE  WEEK:  Punter  Brian 
Main  waring,  all-CAC  with  a  40.0  yard  average, 
on  the  possibility  of  ma  oring  in  psychology: 
"It's  a  good  sutj  ect  for  a  punter." 
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Dietz  notices  differences  in  German,  American  systems 


BY  ANNE  MITCHELL 


SEWANEE  HAS  a  new  visiting  professor  on 
campus  for  this  academic  year.  Dr.  Karl  Dietz, 
Professor  of  American  Studies,  is  here  from 
Johannes  Gutenberg  University  in  Mainz,  Ger- 
many. He  is  on  exchange  with  Dr.  James  David- 
heiser,  who  is  not  teaching  in  Mainz. 

One  may  wonder  what  impressions  are  made 
on  a  European  upon  entering  the  domain.  In 
what  ways  are  our  teaching  methods  different 
from  those  in  Germany?  How  does  day-to-day 
life  differ?  These  are  a  few  of  the  questions 
that  were  posed  during  an  interview  with  Dr. 
Dietz.  Many  of  the  answers  were  quite  surpris- 
ing. 

Sewanee  was  not  an  entirely  new  name  to 
Dietz.  He  was  familiar  with  The  Sewanee 
Review,  which  was  on  hand  at  the  University 
in  Mainz.  However,  the  exact  location  of  Sew- 
anee remained  a  mystery  to  him  until  the  day  he 
arrived.  "Thou  shalt  be  like  a  city  upon  a  hill" 
first  occupied  Dietz's  thoughts  as  he  passed 
through  the  gates.  To  him,  Sewanee  had  the  air 
of  a  medieval  academic  empire,  and  life  seemed 
to  be  in  harmony  with  its  natural  surroundings. 

THE  ABUNDANT  use  of  sandstone  in  the 
building  style  further  accentuated  this  unity 
between  the  campus  and  nature.  He  feels  the 
symbolism  of  the  campus-the  chapel  remains  a 
continual  spiritual  sense  of  identity  for  the  stu- 
dents. The  chapel  bells  ring  here  just  as  they  do 
in  Germany. 

Dietz  was  very  impressed  by  the  everpresent 
traditions  at  Sewanee.  He  feels  that  throuqh 
strong  traditions,  Sewanee  students  as  well  as 
professors  feel  closely  attached  to  the  university 
both  academically  and  emotionally.  He  pointed 
out  that  German  students  lack  a  strong  sense  of 
identification  with  their  universities,  mainly  due 
to  the  fact  that  all  German  universities  have  such 
large  enrollments  (Mainz  University  enrolls 
24,000  students).  There  is  a  sense  of  belonging 
only  within  separate  departments.      He  enjoys 


Dr.  Karl  Dietz,  at  Sewanee  as  a  visiting 
professor  from  the  Johannes  Gutenberg  Univ- 
ersity in  Mainz,  Germany,  is  on  exchange  with 
Dr.  James  Davidheiser.  Deitz  is  teaching  several 
courses  in  the  German  department.  (Photo  by 
John  Ellis) 
"the  feeling  of  home"  at  Sewanee. 

Dietz  noted  striking  differences  in  the  teach- 
ing methods  of  American  and  German  univer- 
sities. American  courses  are  more  diverse-in 
that  they  combine  lecture,  seminar,  and  discus- 
sion. In  Germany,  these  are  all  separate  entities. 
He  feels  that  this  division  increased  the  demands 
on  the  professor  and  on  the  student.  However, 
it  makes  for  a  livelier  course. 


He  believes  that  American  students  want 
immediate  grading  and  that  they  like  being  fre- 
quently tested.  Dietz  compared  this  observation 
to  television.  The  American  television  networks 
have  adapted  children  to  frequent  regular  seg- 
mentations (through  commercials,  30-minute 
and  hour  shows).  Americans  are  used  to  inter- 
ruptions and  this  characteristic  is  carried  over 
into  the  educational  process  by  frequent  breaks 
(tests,  quizzes,  papers)  and  divisions  of  learning 
(i.e.  the  liberal  arts  tradition  of  studying  many 
different  subjects). 

THE  GERMANS,  on  the  other  hand,  concen- 
trate on  one  subject  for  long  periods  of  time. 
This  is  a  very  thorough  and  concentrated  learn- 
ing approach.  However,  many  German  students 
get  so  involved  in  a  subject  that  they  forget  time 
limits  and  deadlines. 

He  feels  that  a  definite  plus  to  the  American 
university  system  is  the  students'  long  working 
hours.  In  Germany,  he  compares  the  University 
to  a  regular  9-to-5  job,  the  university  operates 
only  on  working  day  hours,  as  do  the  students. 

When  asked  about  Sewanee  day-to-day  life- 
styles, Dietz  was  quick  to  mention  the  dif- 
ferences in  food.  He  discovered  many  Southern 
foods  such  as  okra,  yams,  grits,  and  turnip 
greens.  He  finds  many  of  the  California  wines 
extremely  good  and  he  enjoys  American  beer 
even  though  it  is  somewhat  lighter  than  German 
beer.  Dietz  thinks  that  Americans  are  very 
friendly  and  they  greet  each  other  more  often 
than  the  Germans.  But  by  and  large,  the  two 
lifestyles  are  comparable. 

DIETZ  MENTIONED  that  when  he  attended 
school  in  Germany,  they  had  a  formal  convoca- 
tion very  similar  to  the  formal  gatherings  in  the 
Sewanee  chapel.  This  tradition  was  halted  in 
Germany  during  the  1960's  students'  revolution. 
Although  this  tradition  has  died  out  in  Ger- 
many, Dietz  has  rediscovered  it  at  Sewanee,  or 
as  he  put  it,  "I  had  to  come  a  long,  long  way  to 
find  my  own  tradition." 


S.O.C.  van  found  'completely  stripped'  in  woods 


BY  JEFF  DUNN-RANKIN 

THE  SEWANEE  Outing  Club's  van  was 
found  by  the  Grundy  County  Sheriff's  Office  on 
Nov.  7  "completely  stripped".  According  to 
Sewanee  Police  Chief  Paul  Waggoner  the  van  was 
found  in  the  woods  of  Coalmont  four  days  after 
it  was  stolen.  Carrie  Ashton,  director  of  the  S. 
O.C.,  said  the  van  was  found  without  motor, 
transmission,  tires,  wheels,  or  doors. 

The  1979  blue  Ford  van  was  insured,  and 
Ashton  says  that  plans  are  being  made  to  replace 
it  since  putting  it  back  together  piece  by  piece 
would  be  both  time-consuming  and  expensive. 
St  Paul  Insurance  Company  of  Nashville  is  pre- 
paring an  estimate  of  replacement  costs  and 
should  report  to  the  school  this  week  .  If  all  goes 
smoothly,  the  S.O.C.  will  have  a  newvan  in  time 
for  the  trip  to  Big  Bend  during  Christmas  break . 
Otherwise,  Ashton  suggests  that  private  cars  will 


be  used. 

Ashton  explained  that  the  van  was  stolen  in 
a  matter  of  seconds  on  a  rainy,  foggy  night,  be- 
tween 6:30  and  6:45.  The  P.E.  canoe  class 
was  having  its  "picnic"  inside  the  S.O.C.  boat- 
house  due  to  the  weather.  The'<  eys  were  left  in 
the  ashtray  because  the  van  was  to  be  used  that 
night  by  another  student. 

SEVERAL  PEOPLE  leaving  the  picnic  at 
6:30  reported  seeing  the  van,  but  when  Carrie 
left  5  minutes  later  it  was  gone.  She  assumed 
the  student  had  pick  ed  it  up,  but  she  adds  that 
later  "he  came  to  the  S:  i  Team  meetinq  in  the 
Bishop's  Common  and  ak  ed  me  where  to  find 
it,  as  it  was  not  where  I  said  it  would  be,  and 
after  cheok  ing  with  Doug  Cameron  and  a  few 
students  to  see  if  it  had  been  used,  I  reported  it 
missing  to  the  police  around  7:30." 

Ashton  said  there  will  be  no  new  policies  in- 


stituted with  respect  to  S.O.C.  vehicles,  but 
there  will  be  a  return  to  the  old  policy  of<  eep- 
ing  thek  ey  at  the  police  station.  Also  the  spare 
k  ey  will  be  moved  to  a  new  location  on  the  van 
and  its  whereabouts  will  not  be  printed,  but 
passed  by  word  of  mouth. 

As  of  Nov.  1 2,  the  perpetrators  had  not  been 
apprehended,  but  Chief  of  Police  Paul  Waggoner 
said  that  officials  have  "an  idea"  who  did  it  and 
that  they've  "got  a  few  names  we're  investigat- 
ing." Ashton  added  that  there  had  been  some 
unidentified  person  "floating  around  campus" 
that  night  and  that  he  is  a  suspect. 

The.  "floater"  had  been  accosted  by  the  po- 
lice, but  they  later  found  out  that  he  had  given 
them  false  information  about  himself. 

THEY  ARE,  therefore,  having  a  hard  time 
trad:  ing  him  down  for  further  questioning. 
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Bloodmobile  drive  exceeds  quota  by  big  margin 


THE  BLOODMOBILE  DRIVE  for  1982  was 
a  success  in  Sewanee.  The  quota  was  250  units 
of  blood,  but  the  actual  amount  of  blood  dona- 
ted by  the  college  and  the  community  was  302 
units.  Dr.  Gilbert  Gilchrist,  the  chairman  for 
Sewanee's  Bloodmobile  Drive,  stated  that  for 
the  first  time  in  five  years  the  dovnvard  trend 
reversed  and  Sewanee  exceeded  300  units  once 
again. 

Gilchrist  said  that  Benedict  Hall,  led  by  proc- 
tor Sallie  Horton,  had  the  largest  number  of 
donors  among  women's  dormitories.  Proctor 
Marian  White  and  the  women  of  Hunter,  how 
ever,  won  the  $40  prize  with  forty-two  percent 
of  the  residents  donating  blood.  "In  fact," 
Gilchrist  states,  "all  but  one  of  the  women's 
dormitories  had  over  twenty  percent  of  their 
members  donating." 

AMONG  FRATERNITY  chapters,  the  Phi 
Delta  Thetas,  led  by  president  Tadd  McVay, 
had  the  most  donors-twenty-nine.  The  prize 
for  the  largest  percentage  of  donors  went  to 
Beta  Theta  Pi  fraternity,  with  Nirx  i  Chandler 
as  president. 

The  Bloodmobile  Drive  was  originally  to  be 
from  noon  to  six,  but  because  of  the  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  people  coming  to  donate, 
the  registration  closed  at  5  :30  and  the  last  don- 
or finished  giving  blood  a  little  before  3  p.m. 
Gilchrist  says,  "We  received  an  unexpected  in- 


flux in  the  last  hour  and  tharks  and  apologies 
go  to  those  who  waited  so  patiently  to  give." 

GILCHRIST  SAYS  that  thark  s  should  also 
go  to  Mrs.  Jeanette  Avent  and  the  women  vol- 
unteers from  the  community,  Dixie  Leonard 
and  Saga  Food  Services,  the  dorm  proctors  and 

Lessons  and  Carols  to 
be  on  first  come  basb 

IT  HAS  BEEN  announced  that  the  Festival 
of  Lessons  and  Carols  this  year  will  be  presented 
at  three  separate  times. 

On  December  4,  there  will  be  a  showing  at 
5  p.m.,  and  two  shows  on  the  following  day  will 
t&  e  place  atj  and3  p.m.,  respectively. 

Tick  ets  will  not  be  issued  this  year,  and  seat- 
ing will  be  arranged  ort  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis. 


COWAN  CAFE 


m  SUPPLy  STORE 


MARKETING  REP  needed  to  sell  SKI  &  BEACH 
TRIPS.  Earn  CASH  &  FREE  vacations.  You  must 
be  dynamic  &  outgoing.      Call  312-871-1070  or 
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Video  Games  Now  At: 


HAPPY  HOUR 
THURSOAY  5:00  to  8:00 

Now  open  Sundays    4:00  -  8:00j 
Mon.-Sat.11:30-12:00 


all  day  WED.  -  26  centt  off  import  beer 
Sandwiches,  soups,  quiche,  desserts 


fraternity  presidents,  Ward  Goodman  and  his 
University  crew,  the  volunteer  woik  ers  from 
the  EMT's,  Blue  Key,  WIDC,  and  sororities; 
and  all  others  who  contributed  their  help  to 
this  college  and  community  effort. 

Two  individuals  deserve  special  tharks  and 
credit.  Gilchrist  says,  "Special  credit  should  go 
to  Ginger  Bowling  who  not  only  wrote  the  orig- 
inal Purple  article  about  the  Bloodmobile  Drive 
and  organized  the  WIDC  participation  and 
women's  volunteers,  but  also  woiked  the  entire 
day  at  the  Bloodmobile."  Gilchrist  adds,  "Tom 
Selden,  president  of  Blue  Key,  and  the  Blue 
Key  members  also  deserve  special  thark  s.  They 
set  up  the  Bloodmobile  unit  in  Lower  Cravens, 
helped  clean  up  and  re-load  the  unit  at  the  end 
of  the  drive,  and  worked  during  the  drive  as 
well.  Selden  also  acted  as  Director  Pro- Tern  dur- 
ing the  final  hours." 

Gilchrist  stresses  that  the  Bloodmobile  Drive 
was  a  success  due  to  the  great  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  student  body,  the  University  staff, 
and  members  of  the  community. 


SOPHOMORES/JUN- 
IORS: GUARANTE- 
ED PILOT  TRAINING 
Apply  for  an  aviation 
position  with  the  Navy 
right  now,  and  if  select- 
ed, you  will  be  quaran- 
teed  flight  training  up- 
on graduation...yet 
have  no  obligation  to 
the  Navy  until  you 
complete  the  initial 
phase  of  training  and 
obtain  your  commis- 
sion. Starting  salary 
about  $17,000,  excel- 
lent benefits  package, 
extensive  paid  travel, 
30  says  paid  vacation, 
and  rapid  promotions. 
For  more  information, 
call  Navy  Leads  Dept. 
at  1-800-342-8629  or 
write:  Navy  Leads 
Dept,   1808   West  End 


Nashville,      TN 


37203. 


PHYSICS,  MATH, 

ENGINEERING,  AND 
CHEMISTRY  MAJORS 
The  Navy  s  nuclear 
power  program  offers 
you  scholarships  and 
training    as    well    as    a 

ficer.  Starting  salary  up 
to  $23,000  with  a  $3. 
000  bonus  after  com- 
pletion of  nuclear  train- 
ing. Up  to  $40,000 
salary  after  4  years. 

QUALIFICATIONS 
■BS/BA  degree  in  math, 
physics,    chemistry,   or 
engineering 

■Good  scholastic  record 
-U.S.  Citizenship 

EXTRA  BENEFITS 
■Free        medical/dental 

•Family  benefits 

-30    days    annual   paid 

■Travel 

-Planned  promotion 

program 

-$20,000  bonus  after  4 

Send  letter  or  resume 
stating  qualifications 
and  interests  to:  Navy 
Leads  Dept.,  1808  West 
End  Ave.,  Nashville,  TN 
37203',  or  call  1-800- 
342-8629. 


POTTERY  STAINED  GLASS 
CANDLES      PLANTS    TOYS 

seconds  and  close-outs 

Blouses $3 -$10 

Bedspreads $10 

Dresses $18 

GOURMET  KITCHEN  UTENSILS  NEEDLEWORK 

UNIVERSITY  AVE. 
(Across  From  Bank) 
University  of  the  South  SEAL  FOR  NEEDLEPOINT 

Open  Monday  Through  Saturday  1 1-5  p.m. 
phone  598-0334 


MBA     & 


Vanderbilt 


Consider  a  Masters  in  Business  Administration 

Vanderbilt  University's  Graduate  School  of  Management  Offers: 


I  MBA 


■  an  opportunity  io  study  at  a  prestigio 
major  university 

■  a  challenging  t 
program  lor  i< 

■  concentrated  study  and  practical  experi- 
ence in  accounting,  linance,  marketing, 
organizational  behavior,  operalioi 


■  financial 
strating ' 

■  an  opportunity 


agement,  and  management  n 
systems 
■  high  starting  salaries  and  outstanding 
placement  opportunities  with  maior  c 


entertainment,  and  c 
South 

/  an  application  « 


Office  of  Admission,  Room  600 
Owen  Graduate  School  of 

Management 
Vanderbilt  University 
Nashville.  Tennessee  37203 
»  (615)  322-6469 


PIMM  send  m#  Information  concerning  Vandtrbm'i  Graduate  School  of  UunoMfrt. 


Undergraduate  College  or  University  - 


.Graduation  Date... 
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'Servant '■  praised  in  words  of  Purple  reviewer 


BY  M.  G. HAMMOND 


THE  MUSIC  BEGAN,  and  I  was  transported 
bade  to  medieval  Venice.  There,  I  watched  a 
wily  servant  confound  and  amaze  everyone.  Of 
course,  I  sped<  of  the  play.  The  Servant  of  Two 
Masters. .  The  play  was  terrific,  but  I  did  notice  a 
few  places  where  it  became  lethargic. 

Everyone  in  the  audience  appeared  to  really 
Ik  e  The  Servant  of  Two  Masters.  The  servan 
Truffaldino's  actions  were  better  than  any  words 
can  describe.  His  dialogue  was  not  always  inter- 
esting, but  his  enthusiasm  was  present  through 
out  the  play.  One  of  Truffaldino's  masters  vas 
Beatrice  who  was  fantastic.  Beatrice,  who  pre 
tends  to  be  a  man,  had  the  mannerisms  of 
man,  but  she  always  let  the  audience'e  nowtha 
her  poise  was  that  of  a  woman's. 

I  NEED  TO  stop  for  a  moment  and  mention 
the  maidservant  Smeraldina.  The  "Bride  of 
Frark  enstein"  (in  appearance,  not  in  acting)  al- 
most stole  the  show:  Her  inane  rematks  and 
scatterbrained  conversation  that  nearly  {yes, 
nearly)  made  sense  was  delightful.  Everytime 
she  would  appear  the  audience  ended  up  laugh- 


ing. 


Clarice,  the  lady  in   distress,  had  the  naive 


manner  and  whining  voice  of  a  spoiled  brat.  Her 
outrageous  actions  were  hilarious  and  included 
her  crawling  after  her  "wounded"  boyfriend  Sil- 
vio, her  wade  y  attempts  to  stab  herself,  and  her 
"delicate  touch"  in  holding  hands  with  Silvio 
who  had  previously  scorned  her.  Clarice's  father 
Pantalone  was  consistently  good  throughout  the 
play.  He  maintained  the  attitude  of  a  worried 
and  very  harassed  father.  Silvio's  performance 
occasionally  lack  ed  enthusiasm  (or  so  it 
seemed),  but  as  the  play  progressed,  he  really 
improved  and  turned  out  to  be  funny.  His  first 
meeting  with  Florindo,  Beatrice's  lover,  and  his 
attempts  to  appease  Clarice  were  the  highlights 
of  his  performance.  Silvio's  father.  Dr.  Lom- 
bardi,  was  hard  to  understand,  but  he  did  cap- 
ture the  audience's  attention  by  his  actions  and 
his  tone  of  voice.  He  was  great  in  his  domina- 
tion of  his  conversation  with  Pantalone.  Flor- 
indo ladt  ed  the  vivaciousness  of  the  other  char- 
acters, but  when  he  thinks  that  Beatrice  is  dead, 
he  turns  in  a  five  star  performance  with  all  of  his 
moans  and  groans.  He  did  a  betterj  ob  in  that 
scene  than  Beatrice  did  in  the  scene  where  she 
thirk  s  Florindo  is  dead.  Beatrice  produced  loud 
cries  6f  anguish,  but  she  was  clearly  upstaged  by 
Truffaldino  and  Pantalone  who  trembled  with 
fright  in  the  bade  ground. 


THE  OTHER  ACTORS  in  the  play  were  not 
particularly  memorable.  The  porter  who  carried 
Beatrice's  trurk  was  funny  in  his  upstaging  of 
Truffaldino.  Brighella,  the  innkeeper,  started 
out  well,  but  most  of  the  scenes  involving  him 
included  so  many  dynamic  mg  or  characters  that 
Brighella  rarely  had  the  opportunity  to  gain  the 
audience's  attention.  Brighella,  the  waiters,  and 
the  porters  did,  however,  provide  a  substantial 
setting  and  atmosphere  for  the  play  which  was 
a  perfect  contrast  for  Truffaldino's  escapades. 

Everyone  seems  to  agree  that  the  play  was  a 
great  success.  To  me,  it  was  a  marvellous 
comedy  that  involved  a  lot  of  vaudevillian  tech- 
niques. I  thirk,  overall,  it  was  definitely  well 
worth  the  time  to  go  and  see  The  Servant  of 
Two  Masters. 


THE  SECOND  Annual  "Starving  Artists'. 
Sale"  will  t&  e  place  the  Sunday  of  Lessons 
&  Carols,  Dec.  5  in  Convocation  Hall.  Chi  Psi 
fraternity,  sponsor  of  the  event,  is  presently 
accepting  applications  from  artists  interested  in 
showing  and/or  selling  their  woik  s.  Artists  may 
be  students,  faculty  members,  or  any  other 
members  of  the  community.  Contact  Chi  Psi 
through  the  SPO  for  further  information. 


EASTSIDE  SPIRITS 
AND  ROCKY  TOP  RESTAURANT 


Full  Line  of  Wines  and  Liquors 


FORMERLY  THE  MONTEAGLE  DINER 
OPEN  6  AM  -  1 1  PM 


CHECK  WITH  EASTSIDE  SPIRITS 
FIRST  FOR  ALL  YOUR 
PARTY  NEEDS 


We  Welcome  All  Students 


LOCATED  IN  THE  ROCKY  TOP  PLAZA 


Owned  and  operated  by  Bill  and  Virginia  Lockhart. 
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1-24  eastbound  lanes  to  be  closed  for  two  years 


THE  THREE  EASTBOUND  LANES  of  1-24 
leading  into  Chattanooga  will  be  closed  for  ap- 
proximately two  years  according  to  Wendell 
Woodall,  of  the  Tennessee  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. Twenty  five  years  ago,  the  eastbound 
road  from  Monteagle  to  Chattanooga  was  con- 
verted to  a  three  lane  highway.  However,  this 
road  was  built  too  crooked  and  too  steep  for 
government  regulations.  The  present  road  has  a 
gradient  of  five  percent.  The  interstate  specifi- 
cations require  a  gradient  under  that. 


Mr.  Woodall  did  not  specify  when  construc- 
tion would  begin,  but  that  it  was  still  in  the 
planning  stages.      Once  construction  is  under 


way,  the  eastbound  lanes  will  be  closed  and  the 
westbound  lanes  will  be  divided  in  half;  two 
lanes  going  east  and  two  going  wast. 


stand 
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meals  they  are  going  to  eat  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  and 
plan  accordingly?  The  full  staff  would  not  have  to  be 
utilized  for  such  a  thing,  surely. 

But,  we  suppose,  feeding  students  costs  more  than 
it's  worth  anyway.  We  can  anticipate  the  reason  behind 
this  meal  cutback:  "After  all,  there  are  no  classe-school 
is  not  in  session." 

Well,  school  is  not  in  session  on  Saturdays  any  more, 
either.  Why  serve  us  then?  Does  Sunday  school  count? 
What  about  days  that  you  sleep  through  an  eight-or  nine- 
o'clock?  If  you  miss  a  day  of  class,  should  you  have  to 
forfeit  your  meals  for  the  day? 

AS  A  MATTER  of  fact,  we  reflect,  that  last  might  be 
a  good  solution  to  attendance  problems. 


SOC  UPDATE 

"ONCE  IN  a  blue  moon"  will  be  November 
30,  as  the  full  moon  shines  for  a  second  time  in 
one  month. 

Thanksgiving  break,  trip  to  the  Nantahala 
Outdoor  Center  in  North  Carolina,  Nov.  24-28. 
Come  eat  turkey  in  the  restaurant,  watch  some 
canoe  races,  try  a  raft  trip,  walk  the  mountain 
trails,  or  bask  in  the  heat  of  the  wood  stove  in 
the  store/library.  Check  with  Carrie  Ashton. 

Caving,  Dec.  4,  Sunday,  starting  1:30  p.m., 
will  be  a  relatively  warm  (55  degrees  F,  7  C) 
sheltered  experience  in  scrambling  muddily  un- 
derground. Hand  held  flashlights  and  old 
clothes. 

Big  Bend,  Texas,  over  Christmas  break  will  be 
a  sunny,  crisp  contrast  to  Sewanee  fog.-  If  you 
missed  the  Nov.  17  slide  show  meeting,  come 
ask  about  it.  (*)  Canoeing,  back  packing,  camp- 
ing, climbing  are  options,  the  trip  will  cost 
$250  for  the  14  days. 

THE  BICYCLE  SHOP  will  close  after 
Thanksgiving.    Contact  Lee  Richardson,  SPO  or 


McCrady  Dorm,  Jim  Thornburgh,  Cannon  27,  or 
Halsey  Cook,  Gailor  249,  to  arrange  a  time  after 
Thanksgiving. 

a  i  ORE  YOUR  BICYCLES  over  Thanksgiv- 
ing, and/or  Christmas,  in  the  Bicycle  Shop, 
basement  of  Quintard  Hall  next  to  Gorgas  dorm- 
itory, Monday-Thursday  12:30-2:30  p.m. 


thoughts 


happened  last  year.   I'm  afraid  that  maybe  professors 
will  get  caught  up  in  the  plan,  make  all  their  recommen- 
dations, and  only  when  a  decision  is  almost  made  will 
they  ask  the  students  how  we  think  it  will  affect  us.  Bv 
then   I'm  afraid  the  enthusiasm  for  the  proposal  will  be 
so  great  that  student  opinion  will  seem  either  insignifi- 
cant or  ignorant.   I   think  maybe  that  happened  last 
year,  and  I  don't  think  decisions  should  be  continued  to 
be  made  with  what  might  be  construed  as  only  pseudo- 
concern  for  student  opinion.  Sewanee  is  famous  for 
good  relations  between  students  and  faculty.   I  know 
the  faculty  would  never  consciously  jeopardize  that 
good  working  relationship,  but  still  I  worry... 

That's  it.   I  feel  much  better.  Please  note  that  the 
opinions  I've  expressed  are  not  solely  a  result  of  my  own 
solitary  musings  but  also  represent  the  opinions  of  many 
students  I've  talked  with  about  this.   I  suppose  some- 
body reading  this  column  is  ready  to  straighten  me  out 
on  a  few  things.   Please  do.   It  would  be  a  great  help  to 
the  students,  and  I  imagine  to  some  faculty  members,  if 
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,^,,...w..»  ..^uld  write  and  tell  us  why  the  four-course 
work  load  might  possibly  be  a  good  idea.  Pick  my 
thoughts  and  tell  me  where  I'm  wrong.  Thanks.,- 

P.S.  To  the  rope-swingers:  you  may  have  noticed 
some  good-natured  fun  concerning  Mr.  Reid  and  where 
to  put  the  rope  swing.   Don't  take  it  too  seriously.   It's 
a  pretty  sad  day  when  the  only  cause  we  have  to  crusade 
is  a  simple  rope-swing.  BUT  we  haven't  let  the  skirmish 
die  yet,  either.   If  enough  people  really  want  a  rope- 
swing,  I  doubt  Mr.  Reid  will  deny  a  swing  to  the  masses. 
If  you  want  to  express  an  opinion,  either  pro  or  con,  rip 
out  our  fake  survey  and  give  a  real  answer.  Then  mail 
it  to  the  Purple  or  find  one  of  the  boxes  in  Gailor  or  the 
SPO.  Do  it  today  or  tomorrow,  thank-you.   Maybe  the 
folks  at  Buildings  and  Lands  mistook  you  for  one  of  the 
"small  children"  or  "other  Patrons"  of  the  B.C. 


J/  lower  la  n  a 


'.outer 

FLORAL  AND  GIFT  NEEDS 

SERVING   THE  MOUNTAIN  DAILY 

Cowan,  Tennessee  Phone  967-7602 


ne^oo7-53a3 

U.S.  ARMY  SURPLUS  STORE 

P  &  B  PAWN  &  GUN  SHOP 

PUM.IC  SQUAME 


HAMMER'S 

FAMOUS  BRAND 

CLOTHING  AND  FABRICS 

AT  LOW 
DISCOUNT  PRICES 

ON  THE  SQUARE  -    WINCHESTER,  TN. 


WINCHESTER 
AVIATION,  INC. 


PRIMARY  FLIGHT.  TRAINING 
STORAGE  AND  MAINTENANCE 
TWO  MECHANICS  AVAILABLE 
FUEL-100  OCTANE 


CALL  967-3148  OR  STOP  BV  ^W 

THE  AIRPORT  FOR  INFORMATION  I 


politics 
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will  I  hear  from  heaven,  and  will  forgive  their  sin,  and 
will  heal  their  land."  (II  Chronicles  7:14) 

Christians  cannot  help  but  live  within  an  historical 
context.  Our  faith  will  mean  different  things  to  us  as 
we  approach  the  secular  problems  of  the  world  and  our 
actions  should  certainly  reflect  that  faith.  Maintaining 
a  wall  of  separation  between  religious  belief  and  worldly 
affairs  does  not  mean  that  Christians  ought  to  be  politic- 
ally passive,  as  has  been  senselessly  suggested  by  some. 
Yet  we  must  render  unto  Caesar  what  is  his,  and  render 
unto  God  what  is  God's.  If  the  latter  objective  should 
become  fused  with  the  former,  then  Christ's  represen- 
tative on  earth,  the  Church,  will  be  bearing  the  truth  of 
Adam  Smith  or  Karl  Marx,  not  of  Jesus  Christ.  "My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world."  (John  18:36)  If  it  were, 
the  second  coming  would  be  irrelevant.  True  justice 
flows  only  through  the  hearts  of  those  redeemed  in 
Christ;  it  is  the  mission  of  the  Church  to  promote  jus- 
tice by  preaching  liberation,  the  liberation  of  man  from 


Uecaiue  you're  uforth  it 

The  Head -Quarters 

WTth  a  iciantific  approach  to  hair  and 
r«  Mon.Stt.SM-OIIO 

K»thyA»V 


KEMEMBERl 
when  you  need 
a  dinner  treat 

OPEN  TILL  10  P.M.  foCt 

MONTEAGLE 
CALL  AHEAD  FOR  ORDER... 

AND  PARTY  ORDERS 

Under  new  management. 

JERRYS 
MARKET 
AND  DELI 
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Sewanee: 

now  and  then 


BY  ELIZABETH  N.  CHITTY 


Much  of  the  material  presented  here  is  der- 
ived from  Professor  Donald  Armentrout's  Cen- 
tennial History  of  the  School  of  Theology,  The 
Quest  for  the  Informed  Priest,  published  by  the 
School  of  Theology  in  1979. 

THE  DEAN  OF  the  School  of  Theology  has 
powers  and  responsibilities  far  beyond  the  dic- 
tionary definition  on  a  dean's  being  president  of 
a  faculty.  In  the  Installation  ritual  a  new  dean 
promises  "to  maintain  and  to  teach  the  spiritual 
doctrines.. .for  the  edification  of  Christ's  flock,... 
to  uphold  the  teaching  of  Christ  in  constancy  of 
faith,  in  purity  of  love,  and  in  the  simplicity  of 
peace,. ..to  make  every  effort  in  divine  worship 
and  in  the  performances  of  the  rites  of  the 
Church  that  all  entrusted  to  you  know  how  they 
should  conduct  themselves  in  the  house  of 
God."  John  E.  Booty,  installed  as  dean  on 
October  1 1 ,  was  preceded  by  nine  men  in  that 
office.  Let  us  look  at  these  men  and  see  by 
what  routes  they  came  to  the  deanship  at  Se- 
wanee   and    at    something    of    what    manner    of    men 

The  School  of  Theology  dates  its  founding  to 
1878,  though  theological  teaching  began  on  this 
Mountain  in  1867,  in  a  training  school  of  the 
Diocese  of  Tennessee,  located  in  Otey  Hall  in 
front  of  the  Walsh  Hall  site.  The  first  University 
students  enrolled  in  theology  appeared  in  the 
records  of  1870.  The  first  man  to  be  accorded 
the  title  of  dean,  David  Greene  Haskins,  served 
as  a  financial  commissioner  rather  than  a  dean  of 
the  faculty. 

The  first  to  perform  the  customary  functions 
of  dean  was  Telfair  Hodgson  11878-1893).  A 
major  in  the  Confederate  Army,  he  taught  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  and  was  rector  of  a  parish 
in  New  Jersey  before  his  appointment  as  dean  in 
1878,  in  a  time  of  grave  financial  distress  in  the 
University.  Made  Vice-Chancellor  in  1879,  he 
held  both  offices  simultaneously  until  1890, 
when    he    resigned    in    a    dispute    with    the    trustees 


over  their  location  of  Walsh  Hall  on  the  site  he 
had  selected  for  the  chapel  to  which  Convoca- 
tion Hall  was  to  be  the  chapter  house.  Hodgson 
Hall,  where  he  built  a  Library  of  that  name, 
Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital,  St.  Luke's  Chapel 
and  the  Torian  Room  in  duPont  Library  are 
memorials  to  his  family,  and  his  home  stands 
next  to  Thompson  Hall  on  University  Avenue, 
still  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants. 

HODGSON  WAS  FOLLOWED  as  dean  by 
another  Confederate  officer,  William  Porcher 
DuBose  (1890-1908  and  emeritus  -until  his  death 
in      1918).  First     permanent      chaplain      of     the 

University  (1871-1883),  DuBose  founded  the 
Order  of  Gownsmen.  In  his  later  years  he  pub- 
lished the  theological  works  which  brought  him 
renown  throughout  the  Anglican  communion. 
His  student  William  Alexander  Percy  described 
him  as  a  "tiny  silver  saint."  DuBose  appears  in 
stained  glass  twice  in  All  Saints'  Chapel  and  in 
the  Teredos  of  the  high  altar.  DuBose  Confer- 
ence Center  in  Monteagle  occupies  the  site  both 
of  a  seminary  for  older  students  named  for  him 
and  Fairmount  College,  operated  by  his  wife. 
Nearly  every  generation  of  Sewanee  students  has 
seen    one    or    more    members    of    his    family    enroll- 


DuBose's  successor,  following  the  Acting 
Deanship  of  his  son,  William  Haskell  DuBose, 
was  Cleveland  Keith  Benedict  (1910-1922), 
whose  whole  ministry  was  spent  in  Ohio  and  Se- 
wanee. He  came  from  Christ  Church,  Glendale, 
Ohio,  and  returned  there  as  rector  after  leaving 
Sewanee.  Like  the  Hodgsons,  the  Benedict  fam- 
ily were  principal  benefactors  of  the  University 
during  their  stay  here  and  afterwards.  They 
occupied  Fulford  Hair,  before  and  after  its  status 
as  home  of  Vice-Chancellors,  gave  the  University 
Cannon  Hall  and  two  faculty  homes.  Benedict 
Hall  and  a  seminary  professorship  were  named  in 
gratitude  for  their  benefactions,  not  given  by 
them. 

The  first  Ph.D.  to  be  dean,  Charles  L.  Wells 
(1922-1938)  had  been  on  the  seminary  faculty 
for  six  years  when  appointed  dean,  serving  until 
his  death  in  1938,  the  year  in  which  he  had  plan- 
ned to  retire.  He  had  taught  at  one  time  or  a- 
nother  at  Seabury  Divinity  School,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  Harvard  and  McGill.  He  was 
followed  by  two  Acting  Deans,  George  B.  Myers, 
who  taught  in  the  seminary  from  1922  to  1950 
and  then  taught  elective  courses  as  professor 
emeritus,    and    Bayard    H.    Jones,    liturgist    and    hist- 


FLEMING  JAMES  (1940-1947)  was  a  noted 
Old  Testament  scholar.  During  four  of  his  years 
at  Sewanee  seven  future  bishops  (and  two  oth- 
ers who  declined  episcopal  election)  were  enroll- 
ed, including  the  present  Presiding  Bishop,  John 
M.  Allin.  Dean  James'  years  after  leaving  Se- 
wanee were  devoted  to  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Upon  his  retirement  in  1947  Robert  M. 
Grant,  an  authority  on  early  Christianity,  served 
as  Acting  Dean. 

The  shortest  tenure  as  dean  was  that  of 
Robert  F.  Gibson,  Jr.  (1947-49)  who  in  his 
second  year  was  elected  Suffragan  Bishop  of 
Virginia,  one  of  two  Sewanee  deans  elevated  to 
that     rank.  Two     other     bishops,     retired,     have 

served  as  Acting  or  Interim  Deans,  Edmund  P. 
Dandridge  of  Tennessee  (1 953-1 956)  and 
Girault  M.  Jones  of  Louisiana  (1981-1982). 

F.  Craighill  Brown,  an  alumnus  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  succeeded  Gibson  in  1949, 
coming  from  the  China  mission  field  and  a  rec- 
torship in  North  Carolina  which  he  had  held  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  Brown  served  until  1953 
when,  with  most  of  his  faculty,  he  resigned  in  a 
dispute  with  the  trustees  over  the  appropriate 
time  to  admit  blacks  to  the  School  of  Theology. 
Afterwards  then  taught  for  thirteen  yeats  at  the 
Berkeley  Divinity  School  in  New  Haven.  The 
Bishop  of  Tennessee,  Edmund  Dandridge  then 
retired  from  his  diocese  to  serve  as  Acting  Dean 
(1953-1956),  during  which  time  his  successor, 
George  M.  Alexander,  studied  for  a  year  at  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary  in  preparation  for  the 
deanship. 

Alexander  (1955-1972),  who  had  played  an 
important  part  in  resolving  the  issue  of  admis- 
sion of  qualified  applicants,  was  the  first  grad- 
uate of  the  seminary  and  the  second  graduate  of 
the  College  to  become  dean,  holding  also  the 
Master  of  Sacred  Theology  degree  earned  in  the 
summer  Graduate  School  of  Theology  here.  His 
seventeen-year  tenure  {his  term  officially  began 
in  1955)  was  the  longest  in  the  seminary's  his- 
tory. He  resigned  in  1972  with  plans  to  work 
with  Vice-Chancellor  Edward  McCrady  on 
Church  Relations  but  was  elected  Bishop  of 
Upper  South  Carolina,  his  second  election  to  the 
episcopate.  He  came  to  Sewanee  from  the  rec- 
torship of  Trinity  Church,  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  which  is  now  the  cathedral  of  the  di- 
ocese   from    which    he    is    retired.       The    Rev.    Stiles 
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Woman 
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copal  Colleges.  She  said  that  she  was  see<  ing  in- 
formation in  connection  with  her  will,  and  a 
series  of  options  was  proposed  to  her,  from 
which  she  selected  The  University  of  the  South 
as  her  principal  beneficiary.  Miss  Crosby  visited 
the  University  in  19  B  and  was  entertained  at 
Rebel's  Rest  and  at  Fulford  Hall  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Ayres.  She  attended  at  least  one  meet- 
ing of  the  Sewanee  Club  of  New  Yok  in  1979 
and  there  met  the  Presiding  Bishop." 

Davis  was  also  able  to  shed  some  light  on  the 
reasons  behind  her  choice.  "A  committed  Epis- 
copalian", she  was  interested  in  the  cause  of 
Episcopal  education.  It  was  important  to  her 
that  the  school  be  in  this  country,  which  elimin- 
ated some  possibilities.  She  was  not  interested 
in  a  gift  to  a  predominantly  black  college,  which 
further  narrowed  the  list  provided  by  Chitty.  In 
addition,  the  fact  that  Sewanee  admitted  both 
men  and  women  was  significant  to  her. 

DAVIS  SUGGESTS  ONE  more  possible  in- 
fluence, which  was  the  indication  of  Chitty  to 
Miss  Crosby  that  there  was  a  possibility  that  a 
college  within  the  University  could  be  named  in 
her  honor.  The  theory  of  division  into  several 
colleges  within  the  University  is  one  that  has 
been  with  Sewanee  from  its  beginning.  It  was 
part  of  the  original  plan  of  the  University  that 
there  would  be  smaller  schools.  This  thought 
was  one  which  was  heartily  considered  during 
the  administration  of  Vice-Chancellor  McCrady 
which  ended  in  1971.  In  the  1960's  he  foresaw 
the  possibility  of  having  a  men's  and  a  women's 
college,  with  separation  only  in  dormitories. 
Obviously,  this  did  not  come  to  pass."  Neverthe- 


less, "I  thirk  it  was  in  the  mind  of  Arthur  Ben 
Chitty  that  this  was  still  a  possibility,"  said 
Davis,  that  there  could  be  other  colleges.  The 
technical  separation  of  universities  into  colleges 
which  sometimes  consist  simply  of  a  certain 
group  of  residence  halls,  is  not  a  rare  practice. 
"He  was  probably  not  going  far,"  in  promising 
something  of  that  nature,  said  Davis.  For  as 
great  a  sum  of  money  as  she  was  prepared  to 
give,  Chitty  was  probably  realistically  confident 
that  such  a  request  as  the  naming  of  a  college  on 
whatever  scale  was  appropriate  could  be  accom- 
modated. 

Some  sources  have  indicated  that  this  was  a 
particularly  appealing  thought  to  her.  A  request 
to  that  effect,  hovever,  did  not  appear  in  her 
will.  One  might  corj  ecture  that  her  attorney, 
who  Davis  said   was  sceptical  of  the  idea,  dis- 


couraged the  inclusion  of  such  a  specification  in 
her  will.  The  only  specification  which  does 
indeed  appear  on  her  will  about  the  gift  is  that 
$1  million  of  the  estate  be  created  into  a  trust 
fund  for  scholarships.  Exactly  what  her  com- 
plete reasons  for  leaving  her  fortune  to  Sewanee 
remain  a  mystery  still,  except  perhaps  to  those 
whok  new  her  most  closely. 

Her  gift  represents  ten  percent  of  the  enor- 
mous Century  II  Fund  Campaign  goal,  as  well 
as  an  opportunity  for  many  prospective  stu- 
dents to  achieve  a  Sewanee  education.  Miss 
Crosby  did  not  live  a  flamboyant  life.  She  was 
intelligent  and  handsome,  "a  beautiful  woman", 
said  Mrs.  Chitty.  She  was  also  an  exceptionally 
generous  woman,  whose  generosity  will  bless 
this  University  for  many  years  to  come. 


now  and  then 
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of    church    history,    then 
ean  (19720973). 


URBAN  T.  Holmes,  a  faculty  member  at 
Nashotah  House  in  Wisconsin,  became  dean  in 
1973,  serving  until  his  unexpected  death  in  1981 
as  he  was  returning  from  sabbatical  in  England. 
The  third  dean  with  an  earned  doctorate, -he  was 
a  prolific  writer  on  theological  subjects.  After 
Dean  Holmes'  death  Bishop  Girault  M.  Jones, 
former  Bishop  of  Louisiana  and  a  Chancellor  of 
the  University,  served  a  year  as  Interim  Dean. 

The  tenth  dean,  John  E.  Booty,  is  the  fourth  with  an 
earned  doctorate  to  hold  the  deanship.  He  came  to 
Sewanee  from  the  Episcopal  Divinity  School  in  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts  and  a  post  before  that  at  Virginia 
Theological  Seminary.  He,  like  Wells,  Gibson  and 
Brown,  is  an  ecclesiastical  historian. 

AH  of  Sewanee's  deans  of  theology  studied  at  Epis- 
copal seminaries.  DuBose  attended  a  South  Carolina 
diocesan    seminary    in   Camden    before   the   Civil   War. 


from  page  14 

Hodgson  had  a  year  at  General  Theological  Seminary  in 
New  York  before  he  went  to  war,  and  Acting  Dean 
Jones  and  Interim  Dean  Lines  studied  there  as  well. 
Benedict  and  Wells  were  students  at  Episcopal  Theologi- 
cal School  in  Cambridge.  James  and  Holmes  attended 
the  Philadelphia  Divinity  School,  now  merged  with  ETS 
as  Episcopal  Divinity  School,  from  whence  Dean  Booty 
came  to  Sewanee.  Virginia  was  the  seminary  of  Deans 
Brown,  Gibson  and  Booty,  while  only  Alexander  and 
Acting  and  Interim  Deans  Haskell  DuBose,  Myers  and 
Bishop  Jones  were  graduates  of  Sewanee's  seminary. 
Acting  Dean  Grant  was  a  graduate  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York,  while  Bishop  Dandrtdge  and 
Haskell  DuBose  studied  at  Oxford.  All  of  the  permanent 
deans  except  Benedict  and  Alexander  had  been  college 
or  seminary  teachers  before  becoming  deans. 

John  Booty  joins  a  line  of  men  instructed  to  be 
"faithful  and  wise"  that  he  may  "give  his  students  food 
at  the  proper  time"  as  they  and  the  faculty  seek,  in  the 
words  of  the  seminary  prayer,  "aptness  to  teach  and 
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Attention! 


Snap  inspection  of  Gai/or  kitchen  finds 
that  SAGA  is  not  totally  at  fault  for  food 


BYPAULBONOVICH 


DIXIE  LEONARD  IS  the  manager  of  the 
SAGA-run  dining  hall  who  has  been  the  focus  of 
increasing  attention.  Furthermore,  as  the  sands 
slip  through  the  hour  glass,  so  do  the  days  of  his 
(and  SAGA'sl  contract. 

The  University's  contract  with  SAGA  food 
services  ends  this  fiscal  year,  1983,  which  means 
that  everything  (in  terms  of  food  services)  will 
be  up  for  grabs.  To  the  University,  it  means 
that  it  will  begin  accepting  bids  for  a  new  con- 
tract. To  SAGA,  it  means  that  it  will  have  to 
mac  e  its  stand  on  its  previous  record  and  perfor- 
mance. To  Dixie,  it  means  a  lot  of  pressure. 

By  announcing  that  it  will  accept  formal  bids 
for  a  food  services  contract,  the  University  is  en- 
couraging other  food  service  groups  to  come  to 
the  campus  and  mas  e  competitive  bids  for  the 
contract,  based  on  their  observation  of  the  facili- 
ties and  its  needs,  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  the 
students. 

"Of  course,  I  am  anxious  about  the  upcom- 
ing wee;  s,"  Dixie  said.  "The  other  food  service 
groups  will  put  me  in  a  naturally  uncomfortable 
position  when  they  are  here." 

YET,  DIXIE  AND  SAGA  feel  that  they  can 
stand  on  their  previous  record.  "As  we  operate 
on  a  budget,  I  can't  increase  my  food  service 
capabilities  without  going  over  my  limit,"  Dixie 
claimed. 

Asserting  that  he  does  more  than  what  the 
SAGA  central  office  outlines,  Dixie  said  that  it 
wouldn't  do  him  any  good  to  run  a  menu  lesser 
to  what  the  students  expect. 

"We  do  more,  in  terms  of  food  service,  be- 
cause Sewanee  demands  more."  SAGA  outlines 
a  minimum  calendar  for  food  service,  which 
Dixie  says  he  modifies  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the 
students. 


Frances  Summers, 
SAGA  and 
Gailor  employee, 
shows  off  some 
of  the  desserts 
she  has  been  int- 
egral in  baking. 
Lack  of  oven 
space  is  one  big 
problem  at  the 
cafeteria.  (Photo 
by  John  Ellis.) 


"For  example,  SAGA  suggests  that  we  serve 
meatloaf  twice  a  week  .but  I  will  serve  it  only 
once  in  a  while  and  serve  something  else  in- 
stead," he  added.  Claiming  that  students  at  all 
schools  complain  about  the  quality  of  the  food, 
Dixie  asserted  that  a  university  gets  what  it  pays 
for.  He  did,  however,  continue  to  express  a  con- 
cern for  the  student  body  affected  by  the  Uni- 
versity policy. 

"I  have  been  approached  by  a  lot  of  students 
with  complaints, "he  said,  "and  I  have  usually 
been      able      to      tak  e      care      of     them." 

"I  don't  want  ot  be  one  of  the  people  who 
blame  the  equipment  for  all  of  their  problems.  I 
do  feel  that  we  have  limitations  given  our  equip- 
ment and  facilities,"  Dixie  asserted. 

ON  NOV.  8,  Dixie  led  three  people  through 


the  k  itchen  of  Gailor.  The  group  consisted  of 
David  Juge,  chairman  of  the  food  services  com- 
mittee of  the  Student  Assembly,  Randall  Tay- 
lor, director  of  University  Purchasing,  and  this 
reporter. 

"Now  Dixie,"  said  Randall  Taylor,  "I  want 
you  to  be  as  candid  as  you  have  to,  to  let  us 
<  now  what  is  wrong  because  I  am  here  as  a 
representative  of  the  University  to  see  what 
needs  to  be  done." 

Dixie,  however,  did  not  need  to  be  candid  ;all 
he  had  to  do  was  describe  his  wok  ing  condi- 
tions and  his  equipment.  He  offered  an  explana- 
tion of  consistent  "inconveniences"  to  the  stu- 
dents as  directly  related  to  equipment 

"If  you  go  and  look  at  what  we  are  dealing 
with,  you  can  see  it  is  physically  there  ;you  can 
see  the  problems." 


Dixie  elaborates 
on  causes 
of  problems 


This  list  of  problems  was  compiled  after  the  tour 
through  the  kitchen.  These  problems  are  the  ones  that 
Dixie  feels  are  most  pressing  for  a  solution,  as  well  as 
having  an  effect  on  his  food  service.  Each  problem  is 
accompanied  by  the  effect  Dixie  thinks  it  has  on  food 


been  renovated  i 
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>rking  in  a  facility  like 
■rsity  informed  of  any 
terms   of    preventive 

can  do  nothing  once 


Leonard:  "We  have  limitations  | 
this.  We  do  try  to  keep  the  Un 
equipment  that  needs  repair 
maintenance.  Since  the  equip 
placement  parts  are  not  made,  \ 
a  piece  of  equipment  is  broken." 

-The  kitchen  has  three  grills  that  were  installed  in  the 
fate  1950's.  One  grill  works  well  enough  to  use.  The 
other  can  only  be  used  to  keep  food  warm.  The  third 
can  not  be  used  to  cook  at  all,  save  making  gravy. 


Leonard:  "If  we  had  three  grills  working  to  capacity,  we 
would  be  more  effecient.  Also,  the  food  would  be 
warmer  and  better  cooked  when  the  student  got  it." 

-The  kitchen  does  not  have  any  burners,  so  it  uses 
the  grills  as  burners. 

Leonard:  "We  are  limited  to  the  amount  of  things  we 
can  do." 

-The  kitchen  has  three  baker's  ovens  that  were  install- 
ed when  the  building  was  built.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
grill,  one  works  well,  the  other  partly,  and  the  third  not 
at  all. 

Leonard:  "The  cook  has  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  swapping 
stuff  in  and  out  of  the  oven  that  works,  so  the  baked 
goods  are  not  as  good  as  they  can  be. 

-  The  kitchen  has  three  large  steam  pots. 
Leonard:    "We  have  to  take  one  vegetable  out  of  a  steam 
pot  and  put  another  one  in.    Therefore,  the  first  veget- 
able is  not  as  crisp  as  it  could  be;  and  the  second  veget- 
able has  some  of  the  flavor  of  the  first. 
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BAD  STUFF 


The  University  of  the  South 


Sewanee,  Tennessee   37375 


Is  our  pure,  pristine  academic 
environment  entering  the  big  mean 
world  of  crime  and  punishment? 


BY  JEFF  DUNN-RANKIN 

Sewenee  Purple  News  Editor 


Police  Chief  Paul  Wagei 
knows  most  about 


■  he's  the  man  who 
Sewanee. 


DUE  TO  A  RECENT  incident,  Sewanee  has 
been  brouaht  into  the  "crime  light"  of  eastern 
Tennessee.  With  the  publicity  of  the  Johnson 
Hall  incident,  Dublic  concern  over  crime  on  the 
mountain  has  been  raised.  Is  the  crime  rate  at 
Sewanee  really  on  the  rise?  To  examine  the 
crime  rate  at  Sewanee,  one  must  put  in  per- 
spective such  "freak"  incidents  as  that  which 
happened  on  the  weekend  before  Thanksqiving, 
and  look  at  the  more  common  forms  of  crime. 
The  two  most  common  forms  of  crime  at  Se- 
wanee are  vandalism  and  theft 

Last  Thursday,  students  received  a  note  in 
their  S.P.O.  boxes  from  BishoD's  Common 
Manager  Doua  Cameron  The  first  sentence  of 
the  note  reaH  "Vandalism  has  once  aaain  be- 
come a  major  problem  in  the  Bishop's  Com- 
mon." This  statement  brings  about  the  immedi- 
ate imoression  that  vandalism  is  on  the  rise  at 
Sewanee.  Perhaps  the  most  important  portion 
of  the  statement  is  "...has  once  aqatn  become..." 


This  wording  implies  that  the  problem  has  been 
worse,  and  is  now  returning  to  its  former  state. 

THE  BIGGEST  INCIDENTS  of  crime  on  the 
mountain  this  fall,  all  occurred  in  late  October 
and  early  November.  These  incidents  include 
thefts  at  The  Outside  Inn,  DuPont  Library,  and 
the  Bishop's  Common.  These  incidents  brought 
a  total  of  four  arrests,  and  complete  recovery  of 
the  stolen  items.  Sewanee  Chief  of  Police  Paul 
Waggoner  said  that  he  doesn't  believe  things  are 
getting  anv  worse.  "In  fact,"  he  said,  "things 
are  looking  better  now  than  they  were  a  year 
ago."  The  incident  at  Johnson  Hall  over  the 
weekend  before  the  Thanksgiving  holiday  has 
raised  the  consciences  of  area  residents  to  crime. 
The  result  is  a  rise  in  safety  precautions,  the  best 
deterrent  to  crime.  The  success  of  the  police 
department  in  recent  theft  cases,  according  to 
Chief  Wagaoner,  should  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
crime  in  itself.  This  current  trend  in  safety  pre- 
cautions aaainst  crime  should  not  onlv  help  the 
"everyday"  crime  rate  go  down,  but  help  to 
prevent  "freak"  occurences  as  well.  It  is,  how- 
see  stuff,  Dage  twelve 
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Hostage  taken, 
released  in  dorm 
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Pub  taken  over 
by  new  man 
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Sit-down  dinners  in  Pub  future? 


Riddell  to  take  over  Tiger  Bay 


BYWILLKIDD 


THE  SIGN  BY  the  cash  register  tells  that  new 
management  is  coming  to  the  Tiger  Bay  Pub. 
Although  it  is  not  yet  definite,  it  is  very  likely 
that  SAGA  will  be  replaced  by  a  local  business- 
man as  manager  of  the  Pub  in  this  move  bv 
University  Services  to  Dlease  Sewanee  students 
and  facultv.  The  purpose  of  the  chanae,  accord- 
ing to  Marcia  Clarkson  of  University  Services  is 
to  "improve  the  offerings  of  the  Pub"  in  res- 
ponse to  student  comnlaints.  No  push  is  being 
made  to  change  the  character  of  the  Pub. 

"The  food  is  bad,"  "it's  never  clean,"  "I'm 
paying  SAGA  everywhere  I  no,"  are  tyoical  com- 
plaints about  the  Pub.  The  food  speaks  for  it- 
self, and  students  do  pav  SAGA  twice  if  they 
skip  a  Gailor  meal  to  eat  at  the  Pub  or  the  Sew- 
anee Inn.  It  is  in  response  to  this  dilemma  that 
Richard  Riddell,  former  owner  of  Shenanigans, 
and  present  nwner  of  "alley  Linuors,  proposes 
to  take  over  the  Pub. 

Riddell  says  he  misses  the  contacts  with  the 
students  that  he  had  at  Shenanigans.  So  he 
made  a  proposal  to  University  Services,  a  con- 
tract was  written  and  it  needs  only  to  b»  signed 
bv  all  narties  for  Riddell  t"  take  over  after 
Christmas.  Clarkson  is  "optimistic  that  it  will 
be  signed." 

BOTH  THE  Universitv  and  Riddell  want  to 
"balance  off"  the  food  side  with  the  beer  side 
of  the  Pub.  Riddell  says  he  "wants  to  imnrove 
the  aualitv  of  the  food"  so  people  can  eat  as 
well  as  drink  there.  Neither  the  University  nor 
Riddell  claim  they  want  to  keeD  students  from 
drinking;  in  fact,  Doug  Cameron  in  the  Bishop's 
Common  says  it's  to  the  University's  advantage 
to  keeD  a  place  where  students  can  drink  with- 
out having  to  drive  to  net  to  it  The  push  is 
toward  better  food,  not  towards  less  drink. 

Since  Rick  Turner  left  as  cashier,  which  was 
the  first  visible  sign  of  change,  manv  rumors 
have  been  around,  mnst  of  which  are  false.  Rink 
left  ber.ause  he  anticinated  a  pay  cut  under  new 
management.  One  major  rumor  stated  that  the 
management  channe  was  a  nlot  to  drive  students 
from  the  Puh.  Nothing  could  be  less  true.  Rid- 
dell has  to  make  a  profit:  he  will  cater  to  stu- 
dents, not  drive  them  awav.  If  th»  contract  goes 
through  as  expected,  Riddell  will  issue  a  Quest- 
ionnaire to  aet  a  feel  for  which  food  items  stu- 
dents would  like  most.  Again,  the  push  is  tow- 
ards better  food. 

Another  rumor  held  that  the  Pub  would  turn 
formal,  sit-down  restaurant  style.  Riddell's  ideas 
include  outtinn  down  table  cloths  in  the  early 
evening,  three  or  four  niahts  a  week,  and  adding 
a  dinner  menu  for  those  hours,  but  savs  that  the 
Pub  atmosphere  would  return  bv  8  p.m.  Here 
aaain  is  the  other-than-SAGA  food  alternative, 
without  driving  away  beer  drinkers. 

RIDDELL  FEELS  he  can  maintain  reason- 
able prices.  He  knows,  in  fact,  that  he  must  or 
ao  under.  He  will,  of  course,  obey  the  laws 
SAGA  did:  no  beer  sold  to  anyone  under  19  or 
to   intoxicated   persons      This  attitude  should 


brina  about  no  chanaes  in  these  areas. 

Some  ideas  for  change  include  addinq  break- 
fast and  decor  chanaes  such  as  color  oictures. 
Former  haDpy  hours  were  halted  as  a  result  of 
the  Administration's  drive  to  cut  back  alcohol 
abuse  The  removal  of  the  wall,  brightening  of 
lights,  lowerinq  of  music,  and  decor  change  were 
also  tied  up  in  that  drive,  and  coupled  with  an- 
other to  bring  more  faculty  into  the  Pub.  Rid- 
dell would  have  to  oain  the  Universitv's  approval 


before  makinq  chanaes  in  these  areas,  and  all  the 
changes  may  not  be  possible.  However,  Riddell 
pledaes  to  work  for  "basically  whatever  the  stu- 
dents want." 

It  is  imnortant  to  redeem  any  outstanding 
Pub  tickets  before  Christmas  break  since  the 
new  management  will  not  take  SAGA'S  tickets. 
It  is  not  known  if  a  new  ticket  system  will  be 
instituted. 


Johnson  Hall,  on 
University  Avenue 
next  to  the  Alpha 
Tau  Omega  frat- 
nity  house,  was  the 
site  of  a  hostage- 
taking  just  before 
the  Thanksgiving 
break.  (Photo  by 
John  Ellis) 


Local  gunman  captured  after 
holding  hostage  in  Johnson  Hall 


BY  PAUL  BONOVICH 
AND  KIMRA  ANDERSON 


ON  THE  WEEKEND  before  Thanksaiving, 
the  University  became  aware  of  one  of  the 
crimes  thought  to  be  non-existent  in  its  domain 
as  a  man  entered  a  girls'  dormitory,  armed  with 
a  shotgun. 

On  Saturday,  Nov.  20,  Randy  Yates,  28, 
entered  Johnson  Hall  from  a  side  door,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening. 

He  was  reported  to  have  roamed  the  halls  for 
several  minutes,  occasionally  opening  the  doors 
of  girls'  rooms  in  an  apoarent  attemDt  to  find 
someone,  anyone,  alone. 

At  6:50  p.m.,  the  Sewanee  police  received  a 
report  that  an  unidentified  man  was  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  Johnson  barracaded  in  a  room  with 
a  hostage. 

THE  UNIDENTIFIED  man  turned  out  to  be 
Yates,  a  resident  of  Cowan.  And  his  hostaqe  was 
not  a  Universitv  student,  but  rather  a  woman 
visiting  friends  at  Sewanee. 


As  this  is  an  unusual  situation  for  this  cam- 
pus, the  policemen  on  duty  had  to  decide  what 
to  do.  When  thev  aDproached  the  room  where 
the  hostaqe  and  her  assailant  were  trapned,  the 
armed  man  demanded  that  the  Dolice  get  away 
from  him  and  the  door  or  he  would  kill  the  hos- 
tage. 

The  policemen  withdrew  and  called  Chief 
Paul  Wagaoner.  When  Waagoner  arrived,  the 
policemen  began  to  plan  out  their  strategy. 
Their  most  important  goal  was  to  have  the 
hostaqe  released,  unharmed,  so  the  first  objec- 
tive was  to  calm  the  armed  man  down. 

BY  ASKING  the  assailant  several  questions, 
the  policemen  were  able  to  gradually  learn  the 
identity  of  the  man.  When  his  identity  had  been 
ascertained,  relatives  were  called  to  talk  to  him. 

After  four  hours  of  negotiations,  Yates  sur- 
rendered to  the  Dolice. 

Yates  is  charged  with  aqgravated  assault  and 
rape.  He  is  imorisoned  in  the  Franklin  Countv 
Jail  with  a  bond  of  $100,000. 

see  gunman,  Dage  twelve 
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Keele  announces  internships 


BY  PAUL  BONOVICH 

ANNOUNCING  that  applications  will  be  ac- 
cepted for  interns  in  public  affairs  for  under- 
graduate and  graduating  students.  Robert  Keele, 
chairmand  of  the  Political  Science  department, 
emphasized  that  the  Drogram  wah  open  to  all  stu- 
dents and  not  just  political  science  majors. 

"If  a  student  has  anv  interest  in  public  af- 
fairs, the  opportunities  that  this  program  can 
provide  in  terms  of  experience  and  contacts  are 
invaluable,"  he  said. 

"Especially  in  times  when  it  is  difficult  to 
'break  into'  some  agencies,  this  program  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  get  your  foot  in  the 
door,"  added  Gil  Gilchrist,  political  science  pro- 
fessor who  is  helping  coordinate  the  intern  pro- 
gram. 

The  post-graduate  and  summer  intern  pro- 
gram in  public  affairs  began  three  years  ago 
when  the  University  received  a  large  sum  of 
monev  from  the  Tonya  Foundation  of  Chatta- 
nooga. Keele  said  that  the  proqram  has  become 
more  successful  each  year,  and  he  hopes  that 
more  students  will  become  interested  in  it  this 
year. 

"WE  HOPE  that  bv  announcing  this  Droaram 
earlier,  we  can  give  students  ample  time,  espec- 
ially durino  Christmas,  to  make  contacts  with 
prospective  employers,"  he  said.  "Students  will 
have  more  time,  then,  to  develop  oroposals  of 
more  interest  to  them." 

Intern  programs  have  been  traditionally  un- 
derstood as  programs  that  give  a  student  work 
experience  in  a  field  that  he  plans  to  pursue  as 
a  career.  Gilchrist  asserted  that  the  Sewanee 
program  was  unique  because  of  its  added  scooe 
and  flexibility. 

The  program,  he  further  asserted,  has  been 
designed  for  students  to  work  on  proiects  with- 
in an  aoency ,  encouraging  them  to  take  an  active 
role  in  that  organization. 

"We  try  to  make  certain  in  advance  that  thev 
(the  employers)  are  aware  that  our  students  are 
to  be  used  in  meaningful,  as  opposed  to  trivial 
or  routine,  work. 


THE  SUMMER  INTERN  program  in  public 
affairs  is  open  to  freshman,  sophomores,  and 
juniors.  Providing  an  opportunity  for  students 
to  work  at  the  federal,  state,  or  local  level  in  a 
field  related  to  public  affairs,  Keele  suggested 
that  students  should  not  feel  committed  to  their 
employer  for  the  future. 

"The  oroaram  gives  a  student  an  opportunity 
to  see  if  he  is  interesred  in  a  particular  field  or 
aaency  before  he  graduates." 

THE  POST-GRADUATE  INTERN  program 
provides  a  limited  number  of  graduating  seniors 
to  work  for  up  to  four  months  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing graduation.  Postgraduate  interns  are 
asked  to  submit  a  proposal  describing  "the  pro- 
posed internship  and  its  relationship  to  career 
aoals." 

Students  may  choose  to  submit  an  intern 
proposal  in  which  they  work  in  Washinaton  or 
somewhere  wise.  The  opportunities  of  work  in 
Washington  range  from  congressional  intern- 
ships, which  is  Derhaps  the  most  popular  intern 
program,  to  internships  for  private  agencies. 

Reid  Conrad  is  one  who  found  an  intern  pro- 
gram in  a  private  aaency.  He  worked  as  an  in- 
tern with  the  Branch  of  Broker-Dealer  Studies  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  in 
Washington. 

AFTER  CALLING  the  SEC  to  see  if  they 
had  any  intern  positions  open,  Conrad  was  asked 
to  come  in  for  an  interview. 

"I  had  no  real  contacts.  Mv  interests  iust 
met  what  they  needed."  And  Gilchrist  said  that 
many  Sewanee  students  were  able,  just  like  Con- 
rad, to  fit  their  interests  into  an  organization. 

KEELE  emphasized  that  Congressional  in- 
ternships are  not  the  only  ones  in  Washington  or 
in  government  in  general. 

"People  have  a  tendency  to  equate  govern- 
ment with  Washinaton;  there  is  aovernment  on  a 
state  and  local  level,  as  well  as  many  agencies  on 
all  three  levels."  he  stated. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  really  aood  programs  and 
ooportunities  if  you  want  to  work  on  the  Hill 


(referring  to  CaDital  Hill),"  Conrad  said.  "But, 
I  found  it  more  exciting  to  work  for  the  SEC 
which,  like  many  agencies,  is  away  from  the  Hill 
but  not  that  far  that  you  can  not  get  there." 

As  Reid  Conrad's  internship  illustrates  one  of 
the  many  other  Washinaton  opportunities.  Rose- 
mary Drake's  illustrates  one  of  the  many  non- 
Washington  opportunities. 

THE  TENNESSEE  DEPARTMENT  of  Con- 
servation wanted  to  begin  a  program  of  Scenic 
rivers,  however  it  had  no  criteria  for  determining 
one.  Rosemary  set  out  to  determine  if  the 
Rocky  River  could  be  considered  as  part  of  this 
program.  In  the  process  she  established  the 
guidelines  that  were  used  by  the  state  of  Tenn- 
essee as  the  guidelines  for  a  scenic  river. 

"Rosemary  proved  herself  to  be  verv  valu- 
able," Gilchrist  said,  "and  like  most  of  our  in- 
terns, she  left  a  considerable  impression  on  her 
employers,  the  people  she  affected,  and  the 
community." 

Undergraduate  summer  intern  applications 
should  be  uiven  to  Robert  Keele.  Post-graduate 
intern  applications  should  be  given  to  Barclay 
Ward.  All  proposals  should  be  submitted  by 
April  15. 

SOC  UPDATE 

UNIVERSITY  POOL  BOATING  is  open  to 
all  comers,  Monday  through  Friday  12:15-1:30 
PM  and  Sunday  5:00-9:00  PM,  until  Dec.  16. 

AIRPORT  SHUTTLES  for  NASHVILLE 
and  CHATTANOOGA,  Dec.  20  and  21 :  Leave 
Sewanee  12:30  PM,  arrive  bv  3:00  PM  at  the  air- 
port. Leave  Sewanee  7:00  PM,  arrive  by  9:30  PM 
at  the  airport.  Jan.  16:  Leave  the  airport  12:30 
PM,  arive  by  3:00  PM.  Leave  the  airport  7:00 
PM,  arrive  by  9:30  PM.  There  is  a  $5  charge  one- 
way, sign  up  at  the  B.C.  desk. 

The  RIO  GRANDE  in  TEXAS  BREAK  TRIP 
still  has  spaces  open,  Dec.  28  until  Jan.  10,  tour 
the  desert  and  boat  our  borderl  Contact  Carrie 
Ashton,  S.O.C.,  S.P.O. 


PLeUx      a-Aead      4>r      <kOOP   TIM6S  / 
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POTTERY  STAINED  GLASS 
CANDLES      PLANTS    TOYS 

seconds  and  close-outs 

Blouses $8 -$10 

Bedspreads $10 

Dresses $18 

GOURMET  KITCHEN  UTENSILS  NEEDLEWORK 

UNIVERSITY  AVE. 
(Across  From  Bank} 
University  of  the  South  SEAL  FOR  NEEDLEPOINT 

Open  Monday  Through  Saturday  11-5  p.m. 
phone  598-0334 
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I  nppe  CJheek 


IT  WAS  ABOUT  this  time  a  year  ago  that  I  found  out 
I  was  going  to  be  editor  of  the  A//n/e--something  I  had 
wanted  to  do  since  before  I  came  to  Sewanee,  not  so 
much  because  of  this  caper's  wide-spread  reputation  as  a 
first-rate  publication,  admittedly,  but  because  I  like  Dut- 
ting  together  newspapers. 

One  of  our  reporters  handed  in  a  storv  earlier  this 
semester  with  the  epigraph  "Please  don't  be  too  cruel  to 
this  story.  I  feel  as  though  I  have  iust  given  birth"  In- 
teresting sentiment.  Sometimes  I  feel  like  the  Purofe 
staff  has  aiven  birth  about  twenty  times  since  January  of 

I  usually  do  not  like  to  do  things  that  previous  edit- 
ors have  done,  but  there  are  some  things  I  would  like  to 
say  before  my  time  is  up.  This  is  the  last  issue  of  the 
paper  for  the  calendar  vear  1982,  and  this  is  the  last 
issue  in  the  fnrseeable  future  for  which  I  will  serve  as 
editor. 

Whoopee. 


!  been  instru- 

r  the  last  two 

>  thank  the  maj- 


THERE  ARE  A  few  people  who  ha 
mental  in  the  operation  of  the  Purple  ov 
semesters,  and  I  must  at  least  attempt  t 
ority  of  them  for  their  help. 

Thev  are  in  no  oarticular  order. 
Those  who  have  been  with  us  for  tv 
management  positions  include  Paul  Bonovich,  who  has 
served  as  news  editor  and  assistant  editor,  Frances 
Gilley,  who  has  been  mananinq  editor  for  the  whole 
year,  Mary  Alves,  cony  editor  both  semesters,  John 
Ellis,  chief  phntocraoher  both  times  around,  and  Ginger 
Bowling,  who  has  served  as  head  of  the  features  denart- 
ment  since  January. 

And  I  can't  leave  out  Judy  Dowker.  who  has  been 
more-or-less  head  of  the  composition  department  since 
I  started  as  editor.  Judy  and  all  of  the  above  have  been 
completely  indispensible. 

This  semester,  some  other  folks  signed  on,  and  all 
have  been  much  more  than  a  country-boy  editor  could 
have  asked  for.  Jeff  Dunn-Rankin  has  done  a  fine  iob 
with  the  news  department,  and  Chas  Elmore  has 
equalled  that  on  the  sports  paqes.  Harriet  Dupree  has 
handled  all  the  bills  we  have  thrown  her  way  in  her 
Dosition  as  business  manager,  one  of  the  more  time- 
consuming  jobs  we  have,  and  Sue  Henning  has  out  in 
plenty  of  hours  convincino  local  businessmen  to  pur- 
chase space  in  the  paper  so  that  it  might  be  financially 
possible  for  us  to  out  out  even  a  single  issue.  And  Susan 
Nunley,  alono  with  Ginger  in  the  circulation  depart- 
ment, has  tried  to  stay  a  sten  ahead  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  making  considerable  headway  in  a  tough  job. 

SO  WHAT  HAVE  we  done  in  two  semesters?  I  think 
we  have  altered  both  the  appearance  and  intentions  of 
the  Purple.  We  are  unlikely  to  back  away  from  any 
storv  we  consider  newsworthy. 

We  also  have  established  the  oolicy  of  printing  the 
opinions  of  the  student  body  and  the  staff  with  valiant 
disregard  to  the  intelligence  or  veracity  of  their  various 
comments-which  certainlv  is  not  to  imply  that  we 
haven't  had  some  verv  good  letters  and  columns.  The 
point  is:  the  Purple  should  serve  as  a  reflection  of  stu- 
dent opinion,  and  as  a  fonjm  for  those  oninions  to  be 
expressed      |  think  we  have  „„,,  ,  |<Jrw  ^^ 

achieving  this  goal  in  the  last  two  semesters. 

Last  semester,  as  far  as  I  can  recall,  we  didn't  leave 
out  any  letters  we  received.  This  year,  we  have  left  out 
one-not  because  we  felt  it  should  not  be  printed,  but 
because,  unfortunately,  we  just  didn't  quite  have  room 
to  run  ,t,  and  its  subject  was  duplicated  in  a  couple  of 
shorter  letters.  Who  knows?  as  I  write  this  I  am  not 
sure  but  that  we  may  put  it  in  this  time,  to  keep  our 
record  clean. 

I  think,  thanks  to  Robert  Crewdson  and  Fritz  Bauer- 
schmidt,  we  have  presented  a  couple  of  considerably 
aitterent  views  on  a  variety  of  subjects  for  your  enter- 
tainment.   I  also  don't  recall  turning  down  any  offers  to 
see  101,  page  eleven 


sewanee  :  the  real  world 


By  Fritz  Bauerscmidt 


ON  SATURDAY,  November  20th,  a  man  carrying  a 
shotgun  entered  the  side  door  of  Johnson  dorm.  He  as- 
saulted one  girl  in  the  hallway,  threatened  another  and 
then  entered  a  room  where  two  girls  sat  talkina. 

One  airl  escaned  while  the  man  held  the  other  host- 
aqe  behind  the  locked  door.  When  the  police  arrived 
they  already  knew  the  man's  name-Randy  Yates-thev'd 
dealt  with  him  before. 

POLICE  SUSPECT  he  raped  a  student  at  the 
Women's  House  four  years  aoo.  He's  been  convicted  in 
Sewanee  before.  And  soon  he'll  stand  trial  for  commit- 
ting multiple  rapes  upon  the  woman  he  held  hostage  in 
Johnson  on  Nov.  20th. 

Yet  he  walked  into  Johnson  dorm  carrying  a  shotgun 
as  easily  as  if  he  lived  there.  Those  who  saw  him 
thought  that  he  was  merely  a  student  trying  to  recruit 
people   for   the   Bye-Bye   Brezhnev  party      They  were 


Lary  Holmiam  Willis 


wrong. 


:  people  at  Se- 
iction  first  ap- 
m't  happen  at 
e  that  Sewanee 
t  larqer 


IT'S   FRIGHTENING  to  re 

wanee  feel  so  safe  that  any  dangerous  ; 
pears  as  a  joke.  We  believe  rape  just  ci 
Sewanee.  Even  when  we  are  forced  to  se 
is  subject  to  manv  of  the  crimes  that  oci 
schools,  the  pervasive  attitude  of  'Sewanee  i 
allows  students  to  deny  the  truth.  We  are  lulled  into  the 
illusion  that  raDe  is  a  one-time  occurence  at  Sewanee, 
that  we  need  not  do  anything  to  protect  ourselves  from 
it  happening  again.  But  it  can  and  will  hanpe"  again  un- 
less  students  acknowledge  that  there  are  dangers  on  cam- 
pus. Because  we  are  so  unaware  of  danger,  Sewanee  stu- 
dent* are  easv  targets. 

Some  people  at  Sewanee  still  don't  know  this  rape 

occurred,   most   didn't   know   until   after  Thanksqiving 

see  Willis,  page  six 
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where  we  stand 


JUST  TO  GET  started,  let's  drop  the  pretense.  "We" 
sounds  rather  stuffy,  doesn't  it?  The  editor  of  the  paper 
writes  this  column,  whenever  he  doesn't  have  room  in 
his  other  column  to  complain  about  everything  he  wants 
to  complain  about. 

Sometimes,  it  expresses  an  opinion  which  he  feels 
represents  an  ODinion  which  the  paper  at  large  should 
hold.  Sometimes,  it's  just  his  own.  Today's  column  is 
one  of  the  latter  type. 

So  what  is  the  editor  qoing  to  comnlain  about,  riaht 
here  in  the  middle  of  the  holiday  season? 

THE  "JUSTICE"  SYSTEM  AT  SEWANEE-Yes, 
Viroinia,  things  are  easier  to  handle  when  nothing  is 
written  down  and  we  can  all  operate  on  the  infinite  wis- 
dom that  being  Southern  gentlemen  gives  us. 

But  there  comes  a  time  when  DeoDle  who  are  being 
regulated  would  like  to  have  that  code  bv  which  they 
are  supposed  to  abide  placed  into  language  for  all  to  see. 

It's  just  plain  frustrating  to  hear  that  something  you 
are  doing  is  something  "we  don't  do  here,"  when  vou 
previously  had  no  idea  you  were  infringing  upon  any- 
thing. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  those  who  enforce  rules 
(mostly  of  the  social-conduct  tvpe)  find  it  much  easier 
to  avoid  the  problems  caused  bv  jailhouse  lawyers  who 
find  every  little  loophole  in  the  social  code  and  exploit  it 
until  it  is  closed  if  there  is  no  real  definition  of  the  code 
to  find  loopholes  in.  But  then  aaain,  this  is  a  private 
school,  and  we  don't  have  to  have  a  system  that  would 
stand  up  in  the  Real  World,  do  we? 

Sorrv,  but  there  is  ju^t  something  in  our  particular 
sense  of  fairness  which  finds  it  strange  that  the  Disci- 
pline Committee,  for  example,  can  assess  fines  when 
such  power  is  not  granted  to  them  in  the  Student  Consti- 
tution. If  one  doesn't  go  by  rules,  then  one,  in  effect, 
has  no  rules. 

And  it  will  never  cease  to  seem  odd  that  ,  on  this 
campus,  being  drunk  and  setting  off  a  fire  extinguisher 
seems  to  be  a  worse  crime  than  being  drunk  and  weaving 
down  the  road  in  a  car.  The  latter  doesn't  wake  people 
up,  one  guesses.   Perhaps  that  is  the  standard. 

CHANGING  SOCIAL  POLICY-We  are  just  like  any 

other  students,  and  hate  to  see  restrictions  of  any    sort 
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On  this  our  last  paper  of  the  semRster,  I  was  resolved 
to  present  mv  material  in  a  fashion  not  similar  to  my 
previous  attempts.  Much  to  manv  people's  dismay,  my 
oreparatinn  for  an  editorial  is  not  several  questions 
ranging  from  "who  can  I  next  attack?"  to  "how  can  I 
further  alienate  myself?"  It  is  much  to  the  contrary. 
Beneath  the  sarcasm,  beneath  the  solecisms,  and  beneath 
the  irrevocable  ohnoxiousness  lies  a  deep-seeded  concern 
for  this  community  and  m<v  fellow  man.  Recently,  I 
heard  a  story,  of  w^ich  I  will  presently  relate  in  narrative 
form,  which  seems  to  me  to  represent  another  issue  of 
vital  concern  to  all.  At  the  end  of  it,  I  will  provide  an 
interpretation  for  that  passage  which  should  represent  a 
reader's  own  efforts  at  literary  agoressiveness,  if  not 
solely  an  interpretation. 

IF  A  SEWANEE  WOMAN  could  only  be  character- 
ized as  precocious,  a  Sewanee  man  must  only  be  identi- 
fied as  intense  (1 ).  This  thought  struck  me  as  alarmingly 
convincing  to  even  the  greatest  heretic  as  I  moved  out 
the  door  on  one  fair  day  early  in  November  and  noticed 
my  Lady  Godiva  poised  precariously  on  her  Schwinn  all- 


purpose  ten-speed  (2). 

It  all  happened  in  a  matter  of  minutes  when  that  dim 
reality  of  illusion  overpowered  my  senses.  When  I 
looked  again  at  the  very  spot  that  she  once  was,  there 
was  nothing  save  the  haunting  whisper  o*  the  leaves  as 
thev  rustled  about  playfullv  on  the  lawn  (3).  Relieved 
that  this  image  had  Droved  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
projection  from  my  own  mind,  I  was  also,  and  expec- 
tedly,  quite  amused  at  the  ingenuity  of  my  own  imagin- 
ation. School  was  becoming  tedious,  and  life  a  little  bit 
lonely.  Those  fair,  and  fairlv  curvaceous,  features  of  the 
milk-white-skinned  blonde,  which  first  attracted  my  at- 
tention, and  that  temDting  and  sensuous  smile,  which 
kept  me  enticed,  warmed  the  very  fibers  of  mv  soul. 

Now  she  was  gone,  and  so  too  the  lingering  memories 
o'f  a  desnerate  hoMowne^s.  I  continued  that  dav.occas- 
ionalh'  stopoinn  to  re-evperience  my  encounter  with  my 
new  image  of  womanhood,  inevitablv  chuckling  with 
delight  as  I  thouqht  I  cauqht  a  olimpse  o*  her  divine 
skin,  I  continued  on  that  day.  however,  proving  to  one 
and  all,  as  one  and  all  were  proving  to  me,  that  there 
see  Bo"ovich.  p»ge  seven 
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MY  COUNTRY  has  lately  become  a  terrifying  thing 
for  me.  Not  only  do  we  have  the  gall  to  call  "The  Peace- 
keeper" a  weapon  which  violates  the  only  significant 
arms  limitation  treaty  we  have  but  we  are  proposing  to 
deoloy  this  weapon  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  rapidly  to  be- 
come a  very  inviting  target.  Pentagon  experts  sav  that  it 
would  take  at  least  ten  years  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
develop  the  technology  to  overcome  the  "dense  pack" 
plan.  Ten  vears?  I  guess  to  some  that  seems  a  long  time. 
To  me  that  guarantees  a  life  expectancy  of  thirty-one 
years. 

But  there  is  a  more  personal  level  on  which  the  gov- 
ernment is  terrifying  me  these  days.  While  home  over 
Thanksgivinrj  break  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Selective 
Service  System  which  beaan*  "Government  records  have 
identified  vou  as  a  person  who  apparently  has  not  regis- 
tered with  Selective  Service... A  man  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  refuses  to  register  may  be  convicted  of  a  fel- 
ony." And  the  letter  concluded:  "You  may  have  your 
name  removed  from  our  list  of  non-registrants  before 
further  processing  by  returnina  this  form  to  us  within 
15  days." 

I  did  not  wait  fifteen  day;  to  return  the  form.  In 
fact,  I  did  not  even  wait  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  ob- 
vious what  needed  to  be  done  so  I  returned  the  form, 

I  don't  think  this  makes  me  cool  or  brave.  What  it 
makes  me  is  very  angry  and  very  scared. 

I  AM  ANGRY  that  my  country  would  dare  to  try 
and  ruin  my  life  this  wav.  I  am  angry  that  my  country 
would  Dut  in  prison  "dangerous"  young  men  who  refuse 
to  kill  or  to  particioate  in  a  system  desianed  to  facili- 
tate killing.  I  am  angry  that  a  country  with  such  lofty 
ideals  would  have  even  come  up  with  such  a  orenoster- 
ously  childish  and  ohviously  war-mongerinq  plan  as  the 
present  registration  scheme  in  the  first  place. 

But  the  anger  is  an  old  one,  really.  It  is  that  same  old 
anger  we  have  all  felt  mixed  with  disillusion  when  we 
discovered  that  the  CIA  trafficked  in  drugs  or  that  the 
president  of  the  United  States  went  out  of  his  way  to 
obstruct  iustice  or  that  the  U.S.  military  was  burning 
neople  al've  with  napalm.  The  anqer  and  disanpoint- 
ment  was  the  same  when  the  country  failed  to  ratify  the 
Eoual  Rights  Amendment.  It  is  the  same  thing  I  felt 
when  trying  to  helD  poor  people  deal  with  a  public  assis- 
tance bureaucracy  seeminoly  designed  to  keep  them 
from  qettinq  the  helD  they  needed.  It's  very  much  the 
same  thing  I  feel  when  I  hear  a  supposedly  educated  per- 
son say  "niager."  We  should  know  better.  We  should  be 

Yes,  the  anaer  is  old,  but  the  fear  is  new.  Not  ab- 
stract fear,  not  fear  of  the  Bomb  (as  they  used  to  o*1l 
it),  but  real  visceral  fear.  The  sick  feeling  inside  when 
you  go  into  a  class  room  to  take  a  test  you  know  you're 
not  prepared  for. 

The  government  has  presented  a  vision  of  my  life 
which  stretches  out  before  me  with  qreat  resemblance  to 
their  seeming  vision  for  the  future  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
charred,  blackened  landscape,  populated  by  shattered 
people  and  objects.  And  those  people  are  mav  parents, 
my  brother,  my  friends,  all  those  whom  I  love  and  who 
love  me.  It's  not  just  the  prospect  of  spending  a  few 
years  in  a  federal  prison  which  scares  me,  but  the  pros- 
pect of  all  the  ruined  lives  which  will  be  ever  around  me. 
I  don't  know  if  my  parents  could  survive  mv  goinq  to 
prison,  no  matter  how  good  the  cause. 

BUT  THERE  is  a  point  at  which  a  human  being,  in 
order  to  remain  human,  cannot  retreat.  There  is  a 
noint  at  which  we  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice  even  our 
lives  and,  though  they  won't  actually  kill  me,  that  is 
what  the  government  wants--mv  life  offered  to  them,  in 
one  way  or  another,  on  a  silver  platter.  And  not  only 
my  life,  but  the  lives  of  my  familv.  Because  I  love  them 
and  thev  love  me,  they  too  are  very  close  to  destruction. 
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placed  on  individual  liberties. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  point  of  deciding  whether 
or  not  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Tennessee, 
there  is  reallv  no  choice  to  be  made.  A  college  campus 
cannot  declare  itself  a  separate  entity  and  refuse  to  en- 
force laws. 

That's  why  we  will  not  comolain  about  the  enforce- 
ment of  public-display  of  alcohol  laws,  or  the  new  rules 
about  liquor-by-the-drink  at  fraternity  narties.  The  laws 
may  hampei  some  people,  but  unless  someone  in  govern- 
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break  and  even  some  of  those  who  were  at  Johnson  that 
night  viewed  the  whole  incident  as  a  welcome  break  in 
the  monotony  of  campus  life,  with  the  lack  of  awareness 
at  Sewanee  and  the  careless  attitude  of  many  people 
once  they  are  aware-how  can  we  Drevent  such  actions  in 
the  future?  Women  still  walk  alone  on  dark  streets  late 
at  night:  dorm  doors  are  still  propped  open  after  dorm 
hours;  and  students  promote  the  'it  won't  happen  to 
me'  attitude.  Well  something  did  happen  and  something 
could  just  as  easily  happen  to  vou.  You  just  weren't  in 
the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time. 

We've  gnt  to  start  trying  to  prevent  crime  at  Sewanee, 
the  university  can  helo  with  better  dorm  locking  systems 
and  more  street  lights.  Perhaps  students  could  start  an 
escort  service.  But,  ultimately,  we're  all  responsible  for 
making  ourselves  aware  of  danger.  It's  time  we  started 
taking  that  responsibility. 


ment  changes  things,  or  Franklin  County  has  a  referen- 
dum and  changes  its  own  taws  about  selling  drinks,  there 
isn't  a  whole  lot  that  can  be  done. 

We  do  wonder,  thouqh,  if  a  truly  noticeable  chanqe 
has  not  taken  place  in  the  attitude  of  certain  officials  of 
the  school  toward  those  activities  which  could  be  placed 
under  the  generic  term  "partying." 

It's  not  foo  bad  so  far,  we  will  agree. 

But  if  we  hear  that  Oral  Roberts  is  coming  to  speak 
at  the  next  Founders'  Day  ceremony,  it  may  be  time  for 
the  rats  to  desert  shiD  down  the  mooring  cables. 

THE    SUPPLY    STORE    AND    BOOKKEEPING-We 

DEAR  EDITOR: 

This  is  in  reply  to  Mr.  Jerry  C.  Carter  Jr.'s  letter  to 
the  editor  in  your  issue  of  November  3,  1982. 

Mr.  Carter  states  that  "at  Washington  and  Lee,  frat- 
ernities do  not  throw  joint  parties.  Moreover,  members 
of  other  fraternities  and  independents  are  not  even 
allowed  to  come  on  the  property  of  a  fraternity,  much 
less  party!"  I  do  not  know  what  experiences  Mr.  Carter 
has  had  at  W&L,  but  they  are  obviously  very  limited. 
As  a  fraternity  member  at  Washington  and  Lee,  I  can 
assure  your  readers  that  Mr.  Carter  is  dead  wrong. 

At  W&L  it  is  very  seldom  that  fraternities  do  not 
have  joint  parties,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  person  de- 
nied access  to  fraternity  property  or  a  fraternity  party. 
At  W&L  even  cadets  from  neighboring  VMI  are  welcome 
at  fraternity  parties. 
Thomas  Cocke 
Washington  and  Lee,  '84 
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recognize  that  birds  do  it,  bees  do  it.  and  those  swift, 
smart  MBA's  do  it,  but  it  still  strikes  us  as  slightly  uneth- 
ical to  write  off  rent  one  does  not  pav  as  thouoh  it  were 


Such  bookkeepina  was  detailed  in  a  story  last  year  in 
the  Purple. 

Evidently,  the  Supply  Store  allows  itself  unwards  of 


i  year  i 


£40,000 
the  University.  But  the  Unive 
ing  and  the  store,  the  wav  we  l 
we  oay  ourselves  rent?  Why  m 
cut  prices? 

But,  we  will  admit,  perhaps 
of  modern  account 


"  which  it  would  owe  to 
sity  owns  both  the  build- 
nderstand  it.  Why  would 
it  eliminate  the  entry  and 

we  do  not  understand  the 
ng.     We  just  operate  on 
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Like  I  said,  I'm  very  angry  and  very  scared. 

All  I  can  do  at  this  point  is  hope  in  some  sort  of  re- 
construction, some  resurrection  after  "the  powers  that 
be"  make  a  ruin  of  my  life.  For  there  isn't  much  hope 
on  this  side  of  the  event.  Yes,  I  broke  the  law  and  that 
is  a  fact,  it  makes  no  matter  if  the  law  was  an  unjust  one. 
One  draft  resister  in  California  was  acquitted  but  that 
was  California.  In  all  likelihood  I  will  spend  at  least  a 
year  in  orison.  It  holds  no  romance  for  me  at  this  point, 
only  fear  and  a  sense  of  dutv  to  my  God,  my  conscience, 
and  the  ideals  of  my  country.  All  I  can  do  at  this  point 
is  wait  and  pray. 
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was  such  a  creature  as  a  Sewanee  man.    I  was  intense. 
I  was  aggressive.  I  was  receptive.  (4) 

THAT  MAIDEN  HAD  made  no  qrand  impression  on 
me,  other  than  a  sliqht  emotional  deliaht  She  had  not 
affected  me  in  the  least,  and  1  soon  foraot  about  her. 
The  next  day  was  particularly  bland.  I  managed  to  sal- 
vage mv  morale  from  a  state  of  disillusionment  that  only 
comes  after  a  less  than  lively  day  at  this  camnus  (5). 
There  was  no  justification  for  this  I  thought,  for  I  did  do 
everything  that  a  man  at  Sewanee  should  dn  (6J.  When 
in  the  SPO,  I  reminded  one  upity  wench  that  women 
were  good  for  more  than  one  thinq:  one,  for  messing 
uo  beds,  and  two,  for  making  them.  When  in  class,  I  did 
manage  to  assure  my  lecturer  that  he  was  as  monotonous 
as  his  voice.  And  when  in  my  dormitorv,  I  deftly 
marked  off  and  guarded  my  domain,  my  territory,  as 
one  would  have  imagined  "Champ"  has  done  (7). 

Yes,  1  continued  on  that  dav  proving  to  one  and  all, 
as  one  and  all  were  Droving  to  me,  that  there  was  such  a 
creature  as  a  Sewanee  man.  I  was  intense.  I  was  aggres- 
sive. I  was  receptive.  Still,  thouqh,  I  knew  something 
was  missing. 

If  only  my  Godiva  would  return,  I  thought  to  myself. 
Surely  she  could  enrich  me  with  the  warmth  that  radi- 
ated from  her  soul  (8).  Surely,  then,  1  would  be  happy. 
What  would  it  take,  I  thought.  What  would  she  say? 
How  would  she  fill  the  emptiness  with  warmth?  0  cruel 
destiny!  O,  horrible  fate!  Why  do  you  scorn  me  so?(9| 

In  the  rubble  at  the  entrance  of  the  pub,  I  saw  a 
glimpse  of  my  emotional  saviour;  it  was  my  fair  Lady 
Godiva,  riding  gallantly  on  the  back  of  her  thoroughbred 
through  the  SPO.  She  stopped  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Pub,  and  I  found  mvself  attracted  to  her.  She  was  my 
magnet;  and  I  was  uncontrollably  attracted  to  her.  In 
a  numb  state,  I  walked  to  her,  knocking  over  chairs. 
She  led  me  away  from  that  soot  across  the  street":  of  the 
campus  to  some  lonely  dunaeon  where  we  could  be 
more  intimate  (10J. 

"Peti,  Inveni,  Teni,"  her  sweet  voice  asserted. 

I  was  lucky  that  day  for  I  happened  to  study  my 
Latin  the  night  before.  She  had  ordered  me  to  Seek, 
Find,  and  Possess.  I  was  confused  and  managed  to  give 
i  desperate  cry  as  to  her  meaning,  but  she  only  smiled 
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She  was  leavina,  and  I  did  not  understand  whv. 

In  class  the  next  day,  I  was  bewildered.  Yet,  in 
front  of  me  (and  to  the  side),  I  noticed  a  sign  that  my 
Lady  had  left  for  me  to  help  me  solve  her  riddle  and  the 
riddle  of  my  life.  It  was  the  left  earlobe  of  yet  another 
attractive  wench  (11).  Reflected  in  her  earring  was 
that  sensuous  smile  of  my  fair  lass.  I  soon  found  myself 
tempted  to  nibble  delicately  on  that  ear,  hoping  to  get 
closer  to  my  Lady,  for  I  realized  the  full  implications  of 
her  demands. 

My  Lady  told  me  that  by  proving  to  one  and  all,  as 
one  and  all  were  proving  to  me,  that  there  was  such  a 
creature  as  a  Sewanee  mar.  I  had  misconstrued  the 
whole  theme.  Sewanee  men  were  not  destined  to  show 
but  to  reflect.  Thev  were  not  to  suffer  but  to  enjoy  life. 
It  was  not  theirs  to  be  weak,  unassertive,  and  feminine 
but  rather  courageous,  arrogant,  and  audacious.  Their 
mere  place  in  snciety  justified  their  action.  Their  actions 
justified  their  character.  Just  as  mv  Lady  Godiva  was 
destined  to  ride,  a  Sewanee  man  also  has  a  destiny  he 
cannot  escaoe  (12J.  He  must  stand  alone,  proud,  free.  He 
must  win  honor  or  yield  it  to  others.  When  oresented 
with  danger  he  must  confront  it.  He  must  not  be  sucked 
i  of  complacency. 


NOTES  to  The  Fable  From  the  Mount: 

1.  The  idiiie  begins  with  not  necessarily  a  vicious  but 
certainly  an  accurate  characterization. 

2.  Someone,  who  will  be  referred  to  as  "Kirk" has  been 
reflecting.     He  was  sure  that  life  on  the  Mountain  was 
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GIDEON         IS  MISSING: 

Dave  Killer's  10  month  old,  red  and 
wh>te  Basenii  was  last  seen  Friday, 
November  19  at  6:45  running  with  Dave 
on  the  east  edge  nf  the  golf  course. 
Please  call  with  any  information:  days. 
598-5931.  Ext.  378;evenines,  598-0824. 
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not  as  boring  as  everyone  made  it  out  to  be  until  he 
thought  he  saw  the  new  woman  of  his  dreams.  However, 
Kirk  discovered  that  isolation  can  lead  to  a  deterioration 
of  his  values  and  standards. 

3.  Kirk  is  exaggeratina  again.  When  I  asked  him  who 
the  gid  was,  he  reminded  me  that  she  had  vanished.  No 
wonder  he  was  relieved. 

4.  Kirk  has  been  in  trouble  with  his  parents  because  his 
grades  are  ooor,  he  wrecked  his  car  while  he  was  drink- 
ing, and  he  has  overdrawn  on  his  bank  account.  He  used 
these  lines  while  talkinq  to  his  parents. 

5.  A  euphemism  for  a  normal  day 

6.  He  recounts  what  he  did  that  day. 

7.  These  three  instructions  represent  Kirk's  virtues. 

8.  He  wanted  to  ask  the  girl  out. 

9.  He  thinks  she  miaht  say  "no  " 

10.  I  really  doubt  that  she  led  him.  He  is  a  Sewanee 
man,  remember, 

1 1.  He  is  hallucinatino,  nrobably  because  of  a  hangover. 

12.  After  several  days  of  trying  to  convince  himself  to 
talk  to  one  girl,  he  has  given  up  and  thinks  it  would  he 
easier  to  attack  another  in  class,  though  she  would  prob- 
ablv  enjoy  it. 

COMMENTS:  Therei 
serve  to  reflect,  hnwe 
education. 
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FLORAL   AND   GIFT  NEEDS 
SERVING    THE  MOUNTAIN  DAILY 
in,  Tennessee  Phone  967-7602 


Video  Games  Now  At: 


HAPPY  HOUR 

THURSDAY  5:00  to  8:00 

Now  open  Sundays    4:00  -  8:00j 
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Rose-Hulman  to  provide  tough 
competition  for  learning  Tigers 


BY  THOMAS LAKEMAN 


Lady  Tiger  Jilt  Webb  goes  up  inside  fo, 
a  shot  which  looks  as  though  it  may  go  in 
(Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson) 


THIS  SATURDAY,  Dec.  11.  the  men's  bas- 
ketball team  will  enaage  what  is  quite  possibly 
their  touahest  opposition  in  their  game  with 
Rose-Hulman  College  This  competition,  Sew- 
anee's  first  conference  game  of  the  season,  is 
generally  acknowledaed  by  thp  team  and  staff 
to  be  one  of  the  tounhest  tests  thev  will  face 
this  year.  "Rose  is  the  only  team  e«er  to  beat 
us  in  a  home  aame,"  said  head  coach  Rick  Jones. 
"We're  counting  on  a  lot  of  sunport  from  the 
student  body  to  cheer  us  on." 

According  to  lones,  onp  factor  which  may 
stand  against  the  team  is  lack  of  exoerience. 
"We've  had  a  problem  with  maintaining  contin- 
uity," remarked  Jones.  This  year  the  Tiaers  lost 
three  of  their  veteran  players  mostly  *or  finan- 
cial reasons.  This  year's  team  is  laraelv  dppen- 
dent  on  freshmen,  and  lack  of  size  is  a  nroblem. 

Despite  this,  Jones  and  his  team  remain  con- 
fident of  a  good  season  "We've  done  a  lot  of 
work  on  defense  this  season."  said  Jonps.  "We 
have  a  very  good  tpam,  considerinn  our  average 
size."  Emphasis  on  rebounding  and  a  more  con- 
centrated offense  are  wavs  in  which  the  team 
more  than  compensates  for  the  height  of  its 
olayers.  "We  like  to  push  the  ball  a  lot  during 
the  game,"  Jones  continued.  "We're  lucky  to 
still  have  Blane  Brooks  on  the  team.  He's  a 
truly  great  scorer,  and  a  very  bia  part  of  our 


defense." 

BROOKS,  ONE  of  the  team's  two  senior 
forwards,  is  more  modest  about  his  role  on  the 
team.  "I'm  like  everybody  else  on  the  team. 
I'm  trvina  to  win  for  the  team  as  the  main 
thing."  Like  Coach  Jones,  Brooks  is  aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  Rose-Hulman  game,  as 
well  as  the  weaknesses  the  team  will  have  to 
overcome  to  come  out  ahead.  "In  thp  confer- 
ence games,  the  ones  that  really  matter,  our 
inexoerience  is  a  problem.  We  need  to  be  more 
consistent  in  our  offense  and  defensp."  Brooks 
is  confident  of  the  team's  abilitv  to  win,  though. 
"We  have  some  really  good  guys  on  the  team 
this  year.  Fverybody  on  the  tpam  is  reallv  dedi- 
cated." Brooks  said.  "Cnach  Jones  does  a  really 
aoori  job.  H*>  works  very  hard  to  get  thp  best 
out  of  every  player,  and  does  iust  that"  Blanp 
believes  that,  as  the  season  progresses,  inexper- 
ience will  cease  to  be  a  factor.  "Our  main  aoal 
is  to  win  the  conference,"  Brooks  explained. 
"The  inexperience  will  end  as  we  get  into  the 
conference  games  " 

"We've  learned  a  lot  in  our  first  games,"  said 
Marichal  Gentry,  a  freshman  center  and  forward. 
"Even  though  we  didn't  win  our  first  two  games, 
wp  got  a  lot  out  of  them  and  we  reallv  improved 
our  game  "    Gentry,  like  other  freshmen  on  the 
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a  sporting  glance 
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IT  MAY  BE  a  weekend  of  formals  for  many  students, 
but  both  the  men's  and  women's  basketball  teams  have 
home  games  Saturday  nioht  which  they  are  not  treatina 
casually. 

At  5:30  the  women  tip  off  against  Tennessee  Temple, 
followed  at  7:30  by  the  men,  who  clash  with  conference 
rival  Rose-Hulman.  It  is  the  only  home  game  of  the  sem- 
ester for  Rick  Jones'  team,  and  one  that  Jones  wants 
very  badly. 

"I've  never  beaten  Rose  in  four  meetinas,"  Jones  said 
Sunday.  "If  we  don't  win  any  more  games  before 
Christmas  except  this  one,  I'll  be  happy."  The  Tigers 
are  1-2  at  this  writing. 


ONCE  AGAIN,  Rose-Hulman  will  put  a  stronq  team 
on  Juhan's  hardwood  floor.  Three  starters  return  from 
last  year's  18-10  team  which  represented  the  College 
Ahtletic  Conference  in  NCAA  postseason  play. 

Veteran  Coach  John  Mutchner  said  Monday  in  a  tele- 
phone interview  that  four  of  his  Engineers  were  scoring 
in  douhle  fioures.  Rose-Hu'man  is  3-1  at  nre«s  time,  the 
lone  Inss  cominn  in  overtime  to  Washington  University. 


"IT'S  ALWAYS  difficult  to  win  at  Sewanee,"  Mut- 
chner said  from  Terra  Haute.  "The  crowd,  their  pres- 
sure defense,  and  a  lot  of  other  factors  make  it  very 
touah  up  there.  We're  a  different  team  from  last  year 
in  some  ways,  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  big  test  for  us." 

Jones  said  he  planned  to  use  more  pressure  defence 
than  in  the  past  in  order  to  control  the  pace  of  the 
aame. 

"I  think  they're  goina  to  be  surprised,"  Jones  con- 
cluded. 

NEWLYWED  COACH  Mrs.  Nancy  Ladd  is  hoping  for 
no  surprises  against  Tennessee  Temple,  which  is  winless 
in  eight  games. 

"Of  course,  they've  been  playing  scholarship 
schools,"  Ladd  said.  "Last  year  they  beat  us  twice  in 
close  games,  and  most  of  their  best  people  are  back." 

In  particular  forwards  Kari  Shoebridge  and  Monica 
Matthews  hurt  the  Lady  Tiqers  last  season,  each  notch- 
ing double  fiaures  in  both  contests. 

"It's  a  pivotal  game  for  us,"  Ladd  said  as  she  collect- 
ed scouting  information  on  Temnle  Mondav  afternoon. 
"It's  a  pretty  big  rivalry." 


IM  BEAT:  The  men  of  Phi  Delta  Theta  retained  a 
orecariou<  lead  in  the  intramural  race  as  the  wrestlinn 
and  volleyball  competitions  concluded  last  week. 

In  women's  intramurals,  the  faculty  continued  their 
domination  by  rackina  ud  80  points  in  the  volleyball 
competition. 

Iskra  pinned  down  first  place  in  wrestling  as  Jim 
Smith  (193  lb.)  and  Jeff  Morris  (180  lb.}  each  won  their 
weight  classes.  The  ATO's  were  second  as  Morgan 
Bowmar  (146  lb.)  and  Martin  Hale  (137  lb  J  captured 
their  respective  divisions. 

Victories  by  Allen  Clark  (153  lb.)  and  Robert 
McGehee  (161  lb.)  helped  the  Phi's  to  the  third  spot, 
and  Granqer  Marchman  (161  lb.)  led  the  Sigma  Nu's  to 
a  fourth-place  finish. 

In  the  heavyweiqht  division.  Terry  Gallagher  beat 
Todd  Rutz  in  the  finals  for  the  Delts,  who  finished 
fifth. 


THE  ATEAM  volleyball  finals  Pitted  the  ATO's 
against  the  faculty.  The  Taus  needed  onlv  two  aames 
to   dispatch    their   elders  and  complete  an  undefeated 

In  B-team  action,  the  Fiii's  earned  first  olace  honors 
by  holding  off  the  Phi's. 

Despite  a  conspicuously  absent  B-team  in  the  play- 
offs, the  ATO's  were  able  to  close  to  within  10  points 
of  the  Phi's  in  the  overall  point  standings.  Meanwhile, 
the  KA's  fell  to  third  place,  followed  closely  by  the 
Indys. 


of  the  better  players, 
all-star  volleyball  team 
arious  players  and  ob- 


ATO  spiker  Dave  Krunir  goes  up  to  at- 
tempt a  hammer-shot  into  the  ^acultv  cr>urt 
in  la^t  Sunday  afternoon's  intramural  volley 
ball  chamnionship  match.  Krunic  and  his 
ATO  teammates  beat  the  older  team  of 
Coach  Peter  Haley  (center)  and  Steve 
Puckette.   (Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson) 


IN  RECOGNITION  of  son 
this  department  has  compiled  < 
based  on  the  consultation  of 
servers  around  the  league. 

As  with  any  all-star  team,  there  are  bound  to  be  in- 
justices, but  we  hope  this  alphabetical  listing  recog- 
nizes those  players  who  were  most  valuable  to  their 
respective  teams.  In  other  words,  no  irate  letters  to 
the  Sports  Editor,  please. 


QUOTATION  OF  THE  WEEK: 

thing  particularly  funny  this  week. 


the 
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Sewanee  Students-Use  Your  10%  Discount 
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Get  into  the  Christmas  spirit  with 

Andre 

White,  Pink,  orCoIrl  Duck 

Champagne 


reg.  $3.96     now  $3.15 
or  $36  a  case  (12| 


TURN  LEFT  BEFORE 
RR  TRACKS 


FRATS  AND  GROUPS  -  CHECK  OUR  PRICES  AND  SERVICES. 
967-7063  "Less  than  10  minutes  from  Sewanee" 
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Lady  Tigers  shorthanded  but  tough 


BY  MIKE  HOFFMAN 

THE  LADY  TIGERS,  with  a  record  of  2-3  at 
this  writina,  are  a  small,  close-knit  basketball 
team.    Coach  Nancy  Ladd  says,  "The  few  we  have 
are  good-a  lot  better  than  last  year." 

The  team's  only  disadvantage,  according  to 
senior  Jetta  McKenzie,  is  that  there  are  not 
enough  players  to  scrimmage  within  the  team. 
The  squad  is  made  up  of  onlv  seven  players: 
three  seniors,  a  iunior,  and  three  freshmen.  Due 
to  this,  she  says,  it  has  been  difficult  to  polish 
the  team's  defense  and  offense.  However,  she 
added  that  the  team  is  improving  with  every 
game. 

MCKENZIE  IS  THE  team's  leading  scorer. 
She  led  the  scorers  with  19  points  in  the  Tigers' 
50-45  victorv  over  Millsaps  on  Nov.  20,  and  she 
had  34  points  in  the  team's  impressive  97-54  de- 
feat of  Toccoa  Falls.  McKenzie  says,  "We  have 
the  potential  to  peak  sometime  later  in  the  sea- 
son. We're  improvina  with  every  game;  which  is 
something  unique  ahout  this  year's  team." 

The  team's  lack  of  deDth  does  not  seem  to 
worry  the  women.  They  attrihute  to  their  small 
number  the  fact  that  the  team  is  much  more  uni- 
fied this  year. 

McKenzie  says,  "We  don't  feel  like  it's  put  us 


at  a  terrible  disadvantage.  Our  lack  of  deDth 
only  means  we'll  have  to  stay  out  of  foul  trouble 
and  be  in  excellent  sharje."  She  feels  that  depth 
may  be  a  oroblem  in  the  first  few  games,  "but  I 
don't  foresee  it  beinq  a  hindrance  later  on." 

Senior  Sophie  Brawner  is  the  teams  toD  re- 
bounder  and  second  leadina  scorer.  She  led  the 
scorers  in  the  team's  first  loss  this  season,  bv 
tallying  24  points  aaainst  Maryville  College. 
Brawner  too  is  pleased  with  this  year's  team. 
"This  year's  team  has  an  intensity  that  I  feel  will 
be  a  tremendous  asset  to  us." 


EACH  OF  THE  two  remaining  seniors  attri- 
bute team  success  to  its  close-knit  aualitv.  Said 
Zanna  Brawner,  "We're  a  small  team  in  number, 
but  the  players  we  have  are  talented  and  very 
dedicated  to  the  program."  Jill  Webb  feels  that 
the  team  is  "very  balanced  offensively"  and  said 
"we  don't  mean  maybe,  and  we're  going  to  do 
ourselves  proud  this  season." 

This  small,  but  very  talented  women's  bask- 
etball team  is  a  firm  believer  that  it  is  quality 
that  counts,  not  quanity. 


Rose 


team,  is  oart  of  a  group  of  hinhlv  enthusiastic 
recruits,  for  whom  the  basketball  Dronram  was  a 
large  part  of  the  final  decision  to  come  to  Sew- 
anee. "We've  been  accused  of  beinn  a  division- 
three  school  trying  to  have  a  di«ision-one  bas- 
ketball program,  which  is  something  I  take  as  a 
compliment,  really,"  said  Coach  Jones.  "We  had 
a  great  recruiting  season  this  year,  and  we've  got 
some  great  upcoming  talent." 

Dedication  is  one  wav  in  which  this  year's 
team  has  shown  its  mettle.  "I  feel  that  if  we 
kepn    working    toaether  and   pulling   for   each 


from  pane  eight 
other,  we're  going  to  have  a  great  season,"  said 
freshman  guard  Jim  Folds.  "It  takes  a  lot  of 
extra  work  to  get  ready  for  an  early  season  like 

ours"  Sewanee's  baskethall  season  resumes  on 
Jan.  6,  while  most  people  are  still  home  on  vaca- 
tion. This  means  a  lot  of  overtime  for  the  play- 
ers. "We're  taling  a  lot  of  hours,"  says  Jones. 
"We  start  informal  practices  in  September,  and 
beqin  practicing  again  two  weeks  before  second 
semester  starts.  The  Dlavers  are  extremely  dedi- 
cated about  nuttina  in  extra  time." 


Train  for  a  career  as  a  Nuclear  Propulsion  Officer  in  the  Navy. 
The  Navy  has  the  most  advanced  nuclear  equipment  in 
the  world,  and  needs  advanced  nuclear  trained  officers  to 
maintain  and  operate  it. 

The  graduate  level  training  you'll  receive  in  this 
program  could  cost  S30,000.  As  a  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Officer,  you'll  be  rewarded  with  increased  responsibilities 
and  promotion  potential. 

QUALIFICATIONS:  Age-19  to  27%  years  old. 
Education— Working  towards  (or  have  completed)  BA  or 
BS  degree. 
Citizenship  — U.S.  citizenship  required. 

Applications  may  be  submitted  after  completion  of 
sophomore  year  in  college.  If  you  think  nuclear  propulsion 
is  your  future,  then  you  know  the  Navy  is  the  place  to 


For  more  information  call  the  Naw  Leads  Dept 
at  1-800-342-8629,  or  write  to:  Navy  Leads 
Dept,  1808  West  End  Ave..  Nashville,  TN 
37203. 


RE  ADR? 


TRAINING:  Training  programs  offering  early 
managerial  and  technical  responsibilities.  Immediate 
opening  in  aviation  management. 

PILOTS  •  NAVIGATORS  •  SYSTEMS  OPERATORS 

QUALIFICATIONS:  Minimum  BS/BA  degree 
(summer  graduates  may  inquire).  Applicants  must  be 
no  more  than  29  years  old.  Relocation  required.  Appli- 
cants must  pass  aptitude  and  physical  examinations 
and  qualify  for  security  clearance.  U.S.  citizenship 
required. 

BENEFITS:  Excellent  package  includes  30  days' 
earned   annual  vacation.  Medical/dental/lovv  cost  life 
insurance  coverage  and  other  tax-free  incentives. 
Dependents'  benefits  available.  Extensive  training 
program  provided.  Promotion  program  included. 

PROCEDURE: 

For  more  information  call  the  Naw  Leads  Dept. 
at  1-800-342-8629,  or  write  to:  Navy  Leads 
Dept.,  1808  West  End  Ave.,  Nashville,  TN 
37203. 
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All-star  intramural  volleyball  teams  selected,  told 


L.  Alvarez  (Faculty) 
Sid  Cullipher  (ATO) 
Larry  Domenico  (ATO) 
P.  Haley  (Faculty) 
Richard  Garbee  (KA) 
Paul  Pearigen  (PGD) 

Second  Team 

David  Dunnam  (PDT) 

Dave  Freibert  (Independent's) 

David  Hay  (SN) 

Scott  Hull  (ATO) 

Dave  Krunic  (ATO) 

R.  Jones  (Faculty) 

Honorable  Mention 

Trippe  Cheek  (Independents) 
Charles  NunnaUy  (DTD) 
Matt  Wedding  (PGD) 


Independent  Men 

142.5 

Women's  IM  Standings 

Phi  Gamma  Delta 

110 

Faculty 

360 

Iskra 

97.5 

Marakesh  Express 

175 

Faculty 

75 

Gorgas  Gorillas 

125 

Cleveland  Crowd 

120 

Chi  Psi 

45 

Retroactives 

80 

Sinma  Aloha  EpMlon 

15 

Sewanee  Immoral  Majority 

61 

Delta  Tau  Delta 

5 

Sewanee  Saints 

30 

101 

from  page  four 

write  editorial  columns  for  ol 

r  "Oninion" 

it. 

IM  standings 


Men's  IM  Standings 

Phi  Delta  Theta 
Alpha  Tau  Omena 
Kappa  Alnha 


I  AM  MOST  nroud,  actually,  of  the  way  the  Purn/e 
has  looked  over  the  pa«t  two  semesters.  I  don't  know  if 
anvone  else  noticed,  but  we  made  a  few  changes  in  for- 
mat and  basic  comoosition  style  that  really  changed  the 
paper's  lonk.  I  can't  help  it —  I  really  think  the  paper 
looks  better  than  it  used  to. 

And  we  have  been  experimenting  with  the  use  of 
color,  especially  on  the  front  page*.  Mavbe  we  hardl" 
shattered  any  moMs,  but  we  tried  to  soice  thinas  up  a 
little  bit-sort  of  like  the  orange-and-cheerio  sculptures 
in  the  middle  of  the  turnip  qreens  at  Gailor. 

We  have  made  a  few  people  mad  since  I  have  been 
editor. 

Welt,  maybe  more  than  a  few. 

But  I  feel  ahout  that  just  like  Jennifer  Plant  and  I 
wrote  in  a  "Where  We  Stand"  at  the  beginning  of  our 
joint  term  as  editor  last  January-sorrv  if  you  don't 
agree  w>th  what  is  written  here,  but  it  is  the  wav  wr  see 


I  WISH  I  COULD  go  out  as  editor  in  the  middle  of 
the  semester.  Now  is  a  really  bad  time  to  try  to  put  out 
a  school  newsnaper-the  conscientious  renorters  we  used 
to  count  on  are  all  already  studying  for  exams,  and  the 
slack  ones  are  trvina  to  finish  up  three  or  four  term 
papers.  There  just  isn't  a  whole  lot  of  news  go'ng  to  be 
written  un  on  the  Sewanee  campus  during  the  second 
week  of  December. 

It's  a  gnod  thing  not  too  much  happens,  really. 

Of  course,  we  have  had  a  couple  of  "incident*"  in 
the  last  few  weeks.  I  think  it  might  be  growing  pains. 
We're  tryina  to  move  into  the  modern  aqe  by  changing 
this  item  and  that  of  our  traditional  wav  of  life.  I'll 
tell  you  this  much:  rape,  theft,  and  murder  are  very 
big  parts  of  the  modern  age.  So  is  tying  and  cheating. 

Honor  doesn't  have  much  place  in  modern  society. 

Maybe  we  should  be  changing. 

Whoopee. 


VILLAGE  WINE  %  SPIRITS  SHOPPE 

LIQUOR 
STORE 

T  THE  SMOKEHOUSE  IN  MONTEAGLE 


Special  Order  At  No  Extra  Charge 

Call  Collect  For  Case  Prices 

And  Party  Orders  924-2288 

OPEN  8  a.m.-IO  p.m.  TIL  11  p.m.  FRI.  8,  SAT. 
Come  see  our  expanded  selection  of  German, 
French,  and  California  wines.  Also  in,-  hard  to 
find  Greek,  Italian,  and  Japanese  selections. 

Watch  Sewanee  Siren  for  weekly  specials. 

Students-.  ^ 

Come  See  Us  For  Our  Doily  specials 


TAKE  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY 
FOR  A  REAL  TREAT. 


w^q&j$^ 


RESTAURANT 

LODGE 
CONFERENCE 

CENTER, 

Monteagle,  TN.     Phone  615-9">.'>-2268 

CONVENTION  CENTER  AND  LODGE  NOW  OPEN 

LODGE  RESERVATIONS  (615)  924-2091 

Seating  Capacities  (Banquet.style-420  people,  Auditorium--550) 

Facilities  now  available  for  fraternity,  sorority,  and  club  functions. 

Call  James  David  Oliver  for  details.   Come  see  our  newly  opened  lodge. 

Rustic  decor/equipped  with  modern  conveniences  such  as:  color  TV,  electric 

heat,  carpeting,  spacious  rooms.  &  country  ham-shaped  swimming 

pool.  Very  competitive  rates.  Come  down  and  look  at  one  of  our  rooms. 

Call  now  for  reservations. 

MAKE  RESERVATIONS  NOW  FOR  COMMENCEMENT 
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Cross  restoration 
proceeds  to  its 
logical  conclusion 


BY  CAM  MATHIS 


IN  RECENT  MONTHS  the  complete  restora- 
tion of  the  Cross  began  in  hopes  to  rejuvenate 
the  monument  and  the  surrounding  area.  The 
Cross,  a  memorial  to  all  who  lost  their  lives  in 
World  War  I,  had  become  very  rundown  and  un- 
kept.  It  became  covered  with  arafitti  and  was 
exoosed  to  weatherina  tn  such  extent  that  rest- 
oration was  a  necessity. 

William  Mann,  a  graduate  frnm  Sewanee  in 
the  1930's  and  present!"  a  member  of  the  Se- 
wanee Community,  has  been  very  active  in  the 
project  to  restore  the  Cross  and  the  surrounding 
area.  Mann  said  he  and  many  other  alumni  find 
great  sentimental  value  in  the  Cross  and  he  is 
very  happy  for  this  restoration  to  finally  occur. 

Mann  said  the  Cross  was  so  badly  in  need  of 
repair  that  the  entire  structure  had  to  be  re- 
worked from  the  inside  out.  It  was  totally  re- 
plastereH  and  repainted  with  a  special  paint  that 
should  prove  to  be  more  resistant  to  weatherina. 
The  pedestal  had  to  be  extensively  sandblasted 
due  to  the  great  amount  of  arafitti  covering  the 
stone.  Mann  said  this  process  of  sandblastinq 
was  very  lengthy  and  expensive  and  he  hopes  the 
Cross  will  not  fall  victim  to  such  vandalism  again 
so  repetition  of  this  extensive  method  of  restora- 
tion can  be  prevented. 

THE  CROSS  HAS  been  surrounded  by  a 
wrought  iton  fence;  this  was  not  done  to  prevent 
access  to  the  Cross  entirely,  but  to  further  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  the  Cross  and  the 
memorial  it  represents.  Outside  this  fence, 
benches  are  to  be  set  up  so  the  monument  can 
be  enjoyed  without  having  to  venture  inside  the 
fence.  The  surrounding  area  is  tn  be  landscaped 
and  further  restored  to  intensify  the  beauty  of 
this  view  overlooking  the  valley.  As  a  further 
step  of  restoration,  liahts  have  also  been  placed 
in  the  area  to  illuminate  the  monument.  Mann 
said  that  since  the  Cross  has  been  relighted  he 
has  received  tremendous  positive  responses  from 
the  people  of  the  valley  who  are  qlad  to  see  the 
Cross  receiving  care  once  again. 

The  Cross  will  eventually  receive  three  addi- 
tional plaaues  joining  the  already  present  plaaue 
commemorating  soldiers  who  lost  their  lives  in 
WWI.    These  additional  olaoues  will  commemor- 


The  Cross,  newly 

restored  and 

finally  lighted  again, 

can  be  seen  by  all 

travellers  up  the 

Mountain  from  the 

Western  side.   Its 

restoration  process 

was  both  lengthy 

and  expensive, 

and  those  who 

undertook  it  hone 

that  such  a  project 

will  not  again  be 

necessary  soon. 

(Photo  by  John 

Ellis) 


ate  all  the  many  men  and  women  who  lost  their 
lives  in  World  War  II,  the  Korean  War  and  the 
Vietnam  War. 


THIS  EXTENSIVE  RESTORATION  of  the 
Cross  is  not  inexpensive.  The  total  rejuvenation 
will  cost  between  $25,0n0-$30.000.  Mann  said 
he  has  solicited  alumni,  especially  those  who 
fought  in  the  wars  whose  dead  are  commemor- 
ated by  the  Cross,  to  helo  pay  the  expenses  of 


the  restoration.  Mann  hopes  the  restoration  will 
be  totally  completed  by  the  snring  when,  as 
weather  allows,  a  Rededication  Ceremony  will 
be  held.  This  ceremony  will  involve  not  only  all 
University  officials  but  also  members  of  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars,  Civic  leaders  from  the  val- 
ley and  many  alumni  returnina  to  see  the  revita- 
lized Cross.  It  is  Mann's  hope  that  the  Cross  in 
its  new  condition  will  be  soared  from  any  future 
vandalism  and  will  receive  the  respect  due  to 
such  a  great  memorial. 


Bread  for  the  World' to  meet  Monday  in  Fulford  Hall  here 


REPRESENTATIVES  OF  the  Franklin 
County  office  of  the  Department  of  Human  Ser- 
vices will  be  speaking  and  leading  a  discussion  at 
the  December  meeting  of  the  Franklin  County 
chapter  of  Bread  for  the  World  at  7:30  p  m. 
Monday,  December  13,  in  Fulford  Hall,  Univer- 
sity of  the  South. 


stuff 


from  page  one 
ever,  sad  that  it  took  a  life-threatening  incident 
10  beain  a  lono  needed  trend  in  Dublic  safety  at 
Cewanee. 


They  will  be  speaking  on  the  effect  of  the 
governmental  budget  cutbacks  on  Franklin 
County    residents.      The   department   members 

who  will  be  speaKing  are  Mrs.  Marcia  Towry 
director,  Mrs.  Barbara  Brannon,  field  supervisor 
for  Family  Assistance,  Miss  Patsy  Baker,  junior 
social  counselor,  and  Miss  Janice  Clardy,  iunior 
social  councelor. 

Bread  for  the  World  is  a  Christian  citizen's 
movement  concerned  with  alleviating  domestic 

and  international  hunaer  by  seeking  government 
policies  that  address  the  basic  causes  of  hunger. 


gunman 


from  page  two 
THIS  INCIDENT  brinqs  to  light  an  interest- 
ing and  crucial  question:  how  can  the  Univer- 
sity Drotect  itself  and  its  students?  The  Univer- 
sity hopes  that  this  incident  will  not  happen 
again,  and  they  plan  to  take  measures  tn  make 
security  tighter.  The  University  plans  to  install 
new  locks  and  crash  bars  in  all  the  dormitories. 
It  has  also  demanded  that  side  and  back  en- 
trances to  dormitories  be  locked  at  all  times  of 
the  day. 


